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Indo-Aryan Ethnic Origins 


BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

II. 

In my last paper I traced the Rosy-Blond Aryas 
( mhlo , sviiyam) as far as Sapta-Sindhavah, the “ Land 
of the Seven Rivers,” whither they had diffused them¬ 
selves from their former settlements around Lake Zarah 
(modern Seistan), and where they found the country 
already occupied by, two types of humanity—(1) the 
aboriginal Ximdas, a black, rudimentary, and repulsive 
ethnos; and (2) the Dasyus, who, I pointed out, were a 
branch of the far-flung Kusa or Kassi-descended Tokhs, 
Dahyus, or Vehrkavo-Danghavo (“ Wolf-Folk ”), the 
previous possessors, at that time, of Central Asian Airyo- 
Turan. It is important to remember this last fact. 
In remoter days these same “ Wo'f-Folk ” had been 
known to the Akkadians, Sumerians, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians as the denizens of Num-Md (in Hittite 
- Si-Nlni), “'Wolf-Lands”—the wild country stretching 
indefinitely east of the Tigris Valley, and for the most part 
mountainous. Num-Md afterwards acquired the imported 
or secondary signification of “ Highlands.” Elam, or Eil- 
dm, like Aga-de, or Akkad, meant the same as Num-Md in 
its secondary sense: and Airyan (now Iran) was simply a 
variant of Ml-am, and therefore also meant “ Highlands.” 
Research does not seem to have arrived yet at any definite 
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conclusion regarding the affinities of Ary a, save for 
tlie very doubtful suggestion that it means “ Kinsmen,” 
which does not commend itself to me. Dahyus 
(“ Hill-People ”) was Airyanian for Tokh, or Toyh 
(“Snowy-Range Polk”), and equated with Vedic Dasym. 
'this word Dasyas is quite distinct from Dilsas, which 
means “ Slaves,” and, unlike DasyTis, has no ethnic signi¬ 
fication. JJahyus and “ Wolf-Polk ” were the names 
given to these practical autochthons of Airvo-Turan by 
the pure Rosy-Blond migrants from Rhodo-Leuko-Turania 
(the regions from the Halys to the Caspian, including what 
came to be known as Mitanni), when first these Rosy- 
Blonds entered the country called after them Airvavo- 
Vaeja, where, as the Airyanians, or “ Highlanders,” 
they eventually developed the Avestan language. By the 
Chinese of the 2nd or 1st century B.C. the Tokhs, or 
Dahyus, of Airyo-Turan were called the Ta-Hia. Locally, 
they were then known as the Tokh -art, “ Dominant 
Tokhs,” and the Tokh-«ra, “ Descendants of the Tokhs.” 
In India, Tokhara became Tush.ara. In Greek and Latin 
Dahyus was rendered Daai and Dahae. In Europe they, 
were represented by the Daci and Atamans, ancestors of 
the Germans proper, or Alboohes. Avestan was very 
similar to the speech of the Zarah-Lake and Vedic 
Sukla Aryas, which latter is better known as the language 
of the Rgvecla, or shortly Vedic. 

We may therefore conclude that the language spoken 
by the Airyavo-Vaejans, and that spoken hv the Zarah- 
Lake Aryas, were simply two complementary branches 
of one common linguistic trunk—which trunk, there can 
be no doubt, was the language spoken by the theretofore 
migrant main-mass of the ancient Rhodo-Leukochroi, or 
Rosy-Blonds, of the full blood. 

It may, of course, be taken for granted that, on arriv¬ 
ing in Sapta-Sindhavah, tie Aryas had to win their new 
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settlements there from the Dasyus ancl Nisadas at the 
point of the sword. The cause, it will be remembered, 
which induced or compelled the Ary as to abandon Zarah- 
iLake land, was the advent on their western borders of a 
multitudinous, well-armed, and aggressive collection of 
ethnoi, whose names have come down to us as (1) the 
Purus, or Puracas, (2) the Yadus , or Yadavas, (3) the 
Turvasas, (a) the Anus, or Anavas, and (5) the Druhyus. 
In the Purus, 1 said, we can almost certainly see a fugi¬ 
tive body of those Pum-SaliU, or Puln-Satiu, who had 
headed the big invasion of Khem, which, issuing out of 
Kilikia, had been repulsed and scattered by Eameses III, 
circa B.C. 1151. Similarly, in the Yadus it was fairly 
obvious, I argued, that we find a fugitive body of the 
Amoriles of Yuddi , in Northern Syria, or Naharln 
(“ R,ivers-Land ”), who had been swept out of their 
homes by the same tide of invasion, as, pouring out 
of Kilikia, it surged irresistibly over Naharln and the 
whole empire of the Khatti in that part of the world. 
As regards the other three ethnoi, I admitted, we 
cannot be so sure. All we know is that Turvasa 
possibly means “ Clothed like the Tur,” or “ Dwelling 
with the Tur ” ; that, as suggested by its obvious affinity 
with the Avestan . word Druj, “ Lie,” or “ Fiend,” 
the word Druhyus may have been the name of some more 
or less barbarous Central Asian folk whom the fugitive 
Pura-Satiu and Yadai Amorites had picked up on their 
way east; and that, as there was once a place called 
Anau on the northern edge of what was later the Persian 
plateau, overlooking what is now called .Russian Turkistan, 
the Anavils, or Anus, may originally have hailed from 
there, and have joined up with the fugitives in much the 
same way. 

These Purus. Yadus, Tiirvasas, Anus, and Druhyus, I 
further remarked, are also said to have been known as 
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the Pancha-Janah, Pancha-Kpsti, and Pahcha-Man$$^a- 
Jalani, i.e., as “ The Five Races, Peoples, Tribes, Com¬ 
munities.” This, however, T doubt. Pawha-Momteya- 
Jatani apparently means “Five Classes of Men.” 
Granted. Possibly also Pahcha-Krsli has some similar 
signification of its own which is mere specific and 
limited than the broad general expression “ Five Races.” 
Sanskritists will know. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda informs 
us that— 

“Id the Rgveda the term pancajanah and its synonyms occur very 
often. According to Yaska (ill. 8) the term means, ‘ Gandharvas, 
manes, gods, demons, and monsters according to some, and the four 
varnas with the Nisada as the fifth according to the Upamanyus.’ 
But in two other places (X. 3. 5. 7) Yaska himself explains paUcu- 
krfdi of the Rgveda as ‘ paiica manusyajitani,’ ‘ five classes of men,’ 
which is explained by the scholiast as the four varnas with the 
Nisadas as the fifth. The author of the Brhad-devata attributes this 
interpretation to Sakatayana also (VI'I. 69)” (The Indo-Arpan 
Races, p. 4). 

I his may be so : and I concede that, wherever these 
phrases occur, even in the Rgveda , their special signi¬ 
fication for the time being, i.e., in loco, must be gathered 
primarily from the context. For instance, in Rgveda 
Man. I, Ash. I, Adh. VI, Suk V. § 10 , we read, “ Aditi 
is the five classes of men.” That certainly does not 
refer to these 5 communities in Sapta-Sindhavah. It. means 
something much wider. Also, we may be very sure 
that, so far as in Brahmanistic belief such an end could 
be attained, the Samhitas, as reduced to writing, con¬ 
veyed no meaning that Brahmanism did not wish, or 
would not wish, them to convey. Nevertheless, there is 
obviously a sense in which, broadly, these phrases (or at 
least one of them, Pancha-Janah), may be deemed to 
equate with the expression “ Five Races,” “ Five Ethnoi,” 
or “ Five Nationalities,” indicating the Purus, .Ysdus, 
Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus (who also happen to 
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oth century B.C., and the others were even more recant. 
By then the “ Aryan ” delusion had become a fixed belief 
in the general mind, and Caste (Varna, in the Brahmaa- 
istic sense) had achieved its grip upon the land; but, as 
already pointed out, in early Sapta-Sindhavah days, Caste 
(in that .sense) was utterly unknown. If, in the Jlgvedic 
expression “ Five .Races,” or ‘‘Tribes,” there was no 
hint of some vague reminiscence of the 5 more or less 
distinct communities who had once been settled at and 
around the North Pole, it' clearly (at least as used in 
subsequent times) had reference, not to the 4 Varnas and 
the Nisadas, but to the 5 intruding ethnic groups hailing 
from Syria who were then dwelling alongside of, nay, are 
conventionally supposed to have been identical with, the 
shkla Aryas, and also amongst the Indo-Dasyus. 

Professor Macdonell’s text frequently reveals him as 
still unemancipated from the thraldom of the old orthodox 
notion that the shkla Aryas and the Dark Warrior Clans 
were all ethnically identical; and he even represents the 
Dasj/us and the Ddsas as one and the same, as both mean¬ 
ing “ fiends,” as outside the pale of the Varna Polk, and 
as eventually becoming the 4th caste under the later 
name of (^udras —a view which at once brings the proud 
Kuru tradition toppling down like a house of cards, 
seeing that the Kurus were simply the Indo-Dasyus 
transformed and re-named. Yet even Professor Macdonell 
speaks of “ the Pive ” thus— 

“ The most important part, if not the whole, of the Indian 
Aryans” (sic for “Aryas,” which, however, he does use elsewhere) 
“ is meant by the ‘ five tribes,’ an expression of frequent occurrence 
in the Bdffceda. It is not improbable that by this term were meant 
five tribes which are enumerated together in two passages, the Purus, 
Turvaqas, Yadus, Anns, and Druhyus. These are often mentioned 
as engaged in intertribal conflicts. Pour of them, along with some 
other clans, are named as having formed a coalition under ten 
kings against Sudas, chief of the Tritsus. The opposing forces met 
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on the banks of the Parttsbni, where the great ‘ battle of the ten 
kings ’ was fought. The coalition; in their endeavours to cross 
the stream and to defleet its course, were repulsed with heavy loss 
by the Tritsus ” {History of. Sanskrit Liter a hire, 1913, pp. 162, 
153, 154). 

This is rather anticipatory, from the point of view 
which I shall presently take up; but the reference to 
“ intertribal conflicts ” amongst these 5 Races throws a 
significant light on what are generally called the “ inter¬ 
necine conflicts amongst the Aryas themselves.” For in 
fact these 5 communities were not Aryas. 

Also, let us notice that while, even yet, the idea of 
Caste (in the sense of Jati, i.e., “ Occupation,” or “ Voca¬ 
tion ”)-is commonly associated with the word Varna, in 
early Sapta-Sindhavah days, and probably throughout 
even the Vedic period,.this was apparently hot so. Then, 
Varna signified (not even “class,” or “ order,” or “ social- 
gi’ade,” hut) “ colour ”—at any rate something different 
from Jati. And so, we are told, it should be to-day. 
Obviously there must have been Jatis, even in Sapta- 
Sindhavah times. What did not exist in those days was 
the Brahmanistic sense which ultimately attached to 
both words, Varna and Jati, 

Accordingly, from the expression “The Five Races,” 
“Tribes,” or “Communities,” we must exclude, uot only 
the sukla Aryas proper who came from Zarah-Lake Land, 
the land of the original Sarasvat?: together with the 
black Nisadas; hut also the more, or less dark-white 
Dasyus, or eventual Kurus (Compare the names of the 
Kui'avm of the Tamil country, and the Kuricclians of 
the Malabar hill tracts)—for in the very expression XnrTi- 
Panvh’ulas a clear distinction is revealed between the 
two; It is a deliberately compound name, and arose—if 
not out of an eventual political federation between these 
two originally separate communities—at least- out of the 
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fact of their juxtaposition and their contrasting charac¬ 
teristics. 

When, therefore, (he curtain first rises in early Sapta- 
Sindhavah, that country is discovered to us inhabited by 
the following, distinct peoples—(1) the Rosy-Blond Aryas; 
(2) the Purus, Yadus, T-uroasas, Anns, and Pr/ihyus, 
some fair, like the Aryas, hut most describable as Dark- 
Whites; (3) the Dnsyus, originally a species of Dark- 
Whites, yet whose whiteness, like that of the modern 
Germans proper, was rather of the parchmenty, pasty, 
aud yellowish kind, and who were doubtless even then 
beginning to blend with the dusky aborigines; and (4) 
the black and multitudinous Nisadas, dwelling all around 
these higher, and comparatively higher, stocks. 

Of these various inhabitants of early Sapta-Sindhavah, 
the Rosy-Blond Arvas were in no sense barbarous. On 
the contrary, they were essentially cultured : though the 
particular forms wherein their culture just then expressed 
itself had apparently been simplified and otherwise affected 
by the unsettled life which they had previously been lead¬ 
ing. Moreover, they were a markedly peace-loving folk, 
yet by no means unapt in matters military, if and when 
fighting was forced upon them by envious neighbours in¬ 
capable of recognising true character when they saw it. 
Lastly, the Aryas were spiritually-minded, i.e., they were 
pre-eminently intuitional rather than intellectual or emo¬ 
tional—though they werehv no means lacking in these latter 
respects. But they were never intellectually dishonest, 
and their emotions were always well under control. And 
even as an intuitional people, they exercised, or had a 
tendency, or at least the capacity, to exercise their facul¬ 
ties, not so much on the plane of -Existence, as on that 
of AwSsistenee. In other words, though practical enough 
in ordinary life, their deeper mentality worked for the 
most part in the sphere of abstract Reality, of the Eternal 
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Yerities. And, subject of course to the limitations of our 
common humanity, their lives were a faithful mirror of 
their essential psychology. On the other hand, the 
“ Five Eaces ” (at least we are fairly sure of it as regards 
the Purus and the Yadus) were very highly civilised, 
with the civilisation probably of the “Syrians” of the 
12th century B.C., which, in some respects, is said to have 
been superior to that even of Khem. Also, they were cer¬ 
tainly not barbarians. At the same time, as a group, 
they were very much “ of this world”—being excelled in 
that connection only by the Pasyus. Though highly in¬ 
tellectual, and even intuitional, as regards their faculties, 
they were not spiritually-mm Aed like the Aryas. Pro¬ 
bably they did not even know what “ spirituality ” really 
meant: though doubtless'they were able to discuss the 
term with considerable verbal subtlety. Mentally, they 
were familiar with objectivity, and with that alone. Of the 
transmutation of the formal and materialistic into the form¬ 
less and substantial—of the objective into the subjective 
—as a condition ever necessarily precedent to its becom¬ 
ing pabulum fit for assimilation by the soul, as distin¬ 
guished from the mind, they were entirely ignorant. Even 
their intuitional faculties functioned, not on the swisisten- 
tial plane (in which they were in no way interested, because 
they had never yet got into touch with it), but on the 
existential plane. Furthermore, being intensely egoistic, 
proud and aggressive, they were pre-eminently obsessed 
with the spirit of -what our German neighbours call 
Militarismus. So much so, indeed, that, in Vedic litera¬ 
ture they are frequently referred to distinctively as “The 
Warrior Tribes,” and, by reason of their complexions— 
especially, no doubt, in later days, after they had 
mixed themselves with the Dasyus and the Nisadas— 
even as “ The Bark Warrior Tribes ” (sinwa, kfsna, 
dhnmra). 
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In view, however, of the testimony which I have 
adduced from ancient llomic records regarding Raineses 
Ill’s “ victory ” over the i ura-Satiu and their allies in 
Western Asia, and what ensued therefrom, we have now 
at least two specific dates upon which we may confidently 
rely—(I) B.C. 1151, or thereabouts, the year when the 
Pura-Satiu and the Yadai Amorites set out from Naharln,- 
or the “ Rivers’-Land ” in the West, to arrive as the 
leading members of the “ Five Races ” in other “ Rivers’- 
Lands” in the farther East, and (2) this B.C. 326 men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Vincent Smith—the date of Alexander the 
Great’s invasion of India. Between these two fixed dates, 
therefore, all the changes that took place in early Sapta- 
Sindhavah while the mlela Aryas, the Five Races, the 
Dasvus, and the Nisadas were all dwelling there together; 
and all that happened afterwards in the way of schisms, 
secessions, migratory movements eastward, and ethnic, 
political, social, and cultural developments, during what 
have hitherto been regarded as Vedic and Neo-Vedic 
times ; must have occurred. 

Before entering on a discussion of these matters, let 
us note one or two facts with regard to which no dispute 
can possibly arise. First, the schism that took place (for 
there tms a schism) took place between what has hitherto 
been styled the “ fair division of the Arya folk ” and the 
“ Dark Warrior Tribes ” above-mentioned. Secondly, we 
know that the communities which seceded and removed 
themselves farther eastward, were these Dark Warrior 
Tribes and the mixed ethnoi who arrayed themselves 
under the Bharata banners. 'Thirdly, we know that the 
mkla Aryas proper never left Sapta-Sindhavah. It is 
usual to cite the longitude of modern Sirhind ( Sahrind) 
as the limit of their diffusion eastward. Obviously, how¬ 
ever, that district was merely the extreme eastern limit 
ethnically of the Dasyus (Kurus). More accurately, the 
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farthest eastern limit for the Arvas would seem to be 
descrihahle as the western part of later Usltiara. And 
fourthly, we know that the Purus, or some of them, 
also never left the Panjab, at any rate up to so late a 
period as the invasion of Alexander the Great, for he 
unquestionably found them strongly represented in those 
regions on his arrival. 

Thus, in connection with the origin, development, 
and spread of Brahmanism, Caste (Varna), and what 
is commonly called “ Aryan ” Civilisation and Culture 
;—indeed, in connection with all subsequent traditions 
preserved, not only in Madln/a-desa, hut in the regions 
specifically known as Kwnikshetra, or BrahmUnarta, or, 
as all Ktiru-land may be styled, Brahma-rsi-desa, and 
in the adjacent Land of the Panch’alas, and with all 
subsequent institutions and happenings associated with 
these famous names—we may (nay, we must) leave 
altogether out of account the sukla Arvas proper and, 
at least to a great extent, the Purus. Even as regards 
the Yaclus, or Yadavas—a particularly t'air-complexioned 
folk, like the sTikla Arvas, though historically associated 
with the Dark Warrior Clans—-theirs is a special case, 
and will receive due consideration shortly. 

How far, between say B C. 1151 and B.C. 326, in 
India, and especially in Northern India, are those ethnic 
and cultural developments which, as well in learned circles 
as popularly, have ever heretofore been regarded as 
distinctively “ Aryan ” in their origin and their nature, 
really entitled to he so regarded ? 

This question has never yet been answered : though 
India’s future—in the sense of her Self-Realisation— 
depends very largely on the correct answer to it. In 
fact, up to date, the subject has been studiously avoided— 
at least by those who are supposed to he our authorities. 
After all, it is not an overwhelmingly difficult problem to 
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solve.- Undoubtedly it is circumvallated and entrenched 
all round with conventional tenets of very long standing; 
and in these our authorities appear determined to continue 
to ensconce themselves. But this preliminary exclusion 
of the particular topics above enumerated, cuts away 
at a stroke many of the entanglements which might 
otherwise h u e embarrassed us. 

At the outset, it will be well to show up, as vividly as 
possible, the tremendous.gulf that from the very beginning, 
and throughout the period which may be described as 
early historical times, has ever yawned between, on 
the one side, the sukla Aryas proper, and, on the other 
side, the creators and fashioners of Brahmanism, Caste, 
Sanskrit, and Madhya,-desan Culture generally, i.e., the 
“five Tribes” and their associated communities; the 
Dark Warrior Clans and their pushful “friends,” the 
Dasyus, and other allies; in short, the so-called Kuru- 
Pahch’alas.” 

First, however, let us note how the central vortex of 
so-called “Aryan” development (political,social, religious,' 
ethnic, and cultural) gradually moved farther and farther 
eastward, and how, concurrently with this eastward shift, 
the old names were from time to time augmented by 
entirely new names, perhaps ethnic, but more commonly 
political, while sometimes one of the familiar old names 
dropped completely into desuetude and was succeeded by 
another and very different one. 

Needless to say, it is impossible, except very approxi¬ 
mately, to locate any of these very early settlements and 
ethnic movements by reference to the names found on 
modern maps, however excellent these may be. Says 
Mr. Vincent Smith— 

“ Let us consider for a moment the changes in the areal rivers of 
India, which, when seen in full flood, suggest thoughts of the ocean 
rattier than of inland streams. Old beds of the Sutlej earn 
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be traced across a space eighty-five miles wide. Who eon 

tell where the Indus flowed in the days of Alexander the Great? Yet 
books, professedly learned, are not afraid to trace his course minutely 
through the Panjab and Sind by the help of some modern map, and 
to offer pretended identifications of sit’s upon the banks of rivers 
which certainly were somewhere else twenty-two centuries ago. We 
know that they must have beeu somewhere else, but where they 
were no man can tell. So with the Vedic rivers, several of whieh 
bear- tbe aucient names. '1 he rivers of the Rishis were not the rivers 
of to-day.” (Osfo/d Ihslory 0/ India, Introduction, pp. iii, iv.) 

It is possible, of course, to be hyper-critical in this 
connection; for the local area, or country, in which these 
early Indo-Aryas and Indo-Anaryas all‘dwelt or camped 
within reach of each other in their several settlements, can 
be broadly recognised. Also with a little care, it is not 
difficult to follow the general trend, in an eastwardly or 
south-eastwardly direction, of those ethnic shifts which, 
in course of time, themselves* or in the shape of peaceful 
penetration, eventually resulted in the diffusion of what 
to this day are generally called the “ Aryan ” race and 
“Aryan” culture throughout well-nigh the whole of 
India. And that is really all that we need bother about. 

As a matter of fact, nowhere in the_ record are we 
actually told of the advent of the sulcla Avyas in Sapta- 
Sindhavah. The record only speaks of the «o«-Aryan 
Purus, Yadus, Turvas'as, Anus, and Druhyus, and of the 
Dasyris and Nisadas. And when we read in Sanskrit 
Literature that— 

“ Some of the Vedic tribes, however, still remained on the farther 
side of the Indus, occupying the valleys of its western tributaries, 
from the Kublia (Kabul), with its main affluent to the north, the 
Suvastu, river ‘of fair dwellings’ (now Swat), to the Krumu 
(Kurum) and Gomatl, ‘ abounding in cows ’ (now Gomal), farther 
south ” (p. H-0), 

we have no reliable means of judging whether these 
laggards were Aryas proper, or a loitering division 
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of those (for the most part) Dark-Whites from Western 
Asia and Turan whose startling appearance, some time 
after B.C. 1151, had occasioned the Aryan flight from 
Zarah-Lake land. What we do get from the record are a 
number of geographical data found in the Mgveda and 
other samhitas, largely consisting of references to over 
a score of streams, all but two of which belong to the 
Indus river-system. Among them are the five from which 
the country gets its present name of “The Panjab.” 
These are the Vitastci (later called the Hydaspes, and 
now known as the Jhilam); the Asikni (later Akesines, 
present Chinab); the Parushni (later Hydraotes and 
Airavati, now Itavi); the Vipa$ (later Ilyphasis, modern 
Bias)-; and the biggest and most easterly, the ^utudrl 
(Satlaj). To these, in Sapta-Sindhav.ih times, we ought 
doubtless to add the Indus itself, and the Sarasvatl of 
Zarah-Lake land, or possibly the Kubha, (Kabul; and the 
Sushomd (Sohan). Or again, we may prefer the little 
Sarasvatl (midway between the Satlaj and Yamuna, or 
Jamna).and the Dfishadvatl. But indeed anything we 
thus decided upon would be merely conjectural; and no 
advantage can possibly accrue from striving to be meti¬ 
culously exact. All we can reasonably say is that, if 
any of the rivers west of the Indus (particularly the 
Sarasvatl of Zarah-Lake land) have to be included, that 
might indicate, what indeed is in itself quite probable, 
that once there was a time—say shortly after B.C. 1151— 
when the settlements of the disturbed Aryas were to be 
found both east and west of the Indus. In other words, 
Sapta-Sindhavab, as a name, does not exclusively, or 
even specially, denote the country now called “ the 
Panjab ” as it exist d under riverine and other physical 
conditions which have long since passed away, but con¬ 
noted both that old-time Pun jab and broad regions stretch¬ 
ing west of the Indus—nay, perchance more particularly 
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the latter. This view is certainly not prejudicially 
affected when vve recall that in Avestan records we also 
come across the similar expression Hapta-Hendu, and 
when, farther, we consider the fact that the evidence 
for the presence of the sukla Aryan at all in the Panjab 
is astonishingly meagre. 

Doubtless the Afghans were merely a host of further 
emigrants from Western Asia who at a later time emulated 
the example of the Pura-Satiu and the Yadai Amorites. 
Their traditions actually point to this. 

Now, in the llgveda various communities are named 
and described as dwelling, or at any rate camping, on 
the banks of certain of these Indus confluents. But who 
are those ethnoi ? Are they sukla Aryas ? Not one of 
them ! At least there is nothing in the text which can 
be regarded as evidence that any of them belonged to 
the sukla Aryan group. They are, beyond all doubt, 
the “Five Ethnoi,” or “Tribes,” referred to supra— 
those Purus, Yddus, Tur rasas, Anus, and Druhyus who, 
we are told, are “ enumerated together in two passages ” 
of that samhita. But, in addition to these familiar mimes, 
mention is also prominently made of others— e.g., the 
Tritsm and the Bharatas —with regard to whom, how¬ 
ever, there is also never anything to show that they were 
of sukla Aryan stock, but rather that they were some 
special or local federations (as to the Tritsus, within the 
Pancha-Janah group, and, as to the Bharatas, between 
the Dasyus and some of “ the Five ”) which had assumed 
or been given the names Tritsus and Bharatas for 
political reasons. It may, however, be that Bharatas 
simply means “ Warriors,” and, as such, was, as we have 
seen, the general popular designation for those “Five 
Tribes,” the black Nisadan hordes who had cast in their 
lot with them, and the more or less dusky DasvQs, or 
Krivis, whose hegemony they acknowledged—all of 
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whom, in the Yeclas themselves, are differentiated from 
the “ fair ”' communities by phrases equating with the 
specific name “ Dark Warrior Olans.” Or, more correctly, 
Bharatas possibly oniy connotes the masterful Dasyus, 
and those of these Anaryas who joined with them in 
their conspiracy. 

These enumerations of group-names are at first always 
headed by the Purus—which quite accords witli my 
submission that the Purus were of Philistinic stock; for 
in former days, in the west, the Pura-Satiu had ever 
been the head and front and backbone of whatever 
confederation they were connected with. Says Professor 
Macdonell— 

“ The Pams are described as living on both banks of the Sarasvati. 
A part of them must, however, have . remained behind farther west, 
as they were found on the ParushnI in Alexander's time. The 
Siffvetla often mentions their king, Trasadasyn, son of Purukntsa, 
and speaks of his descendant Trikshi as a powerful prince (Sanskrit 
literature, p. 154). 

This seems to indicate some early time when the far- 
seeing Dasyus had craftily succeeded in effecting a 
matrimonial alliance' with Ptira royalty. Some of the 
Purus may have been fair, but with the fairness of 
Homo Alpimts rather than with that of the lthodo- 
Leukochroi, though doubtless there was even a strain 
of this latter stock in their veins. As a community, 
therefore, in the matter of complexion, they are' pro¬ 
bably to be classed as Dark-Whites. But, as regards 
stature, they appear to have been exceptionally tall. 
Poros, or Puru, their king in the days of the Macedonian 
invasion, when they occupied the country between the 
Vitasta, or Hydaspes (Jhilam), and the Asikni, or Ake- 
sines (Chinab), is traditionally remembered as a magni¬ 
ficent specimen of humanity, six and a ball: feet in 
height. In this connection, of course, we naturally 
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recall the Biblical story of Goliath of Gath (1 Sam. 
XVII). Professor Maedonell proceeds— 

“ The Tmv;u;as arc one of the most frequently named of the 
tribes. With them are generally associated the Yadus, among whom 
the priestly family of the Kamas seems to have lived. It is to be 
inferred from one passage of the lltgveda that the Anus were settled 
on the Paruslmi, and the priestly family of the Blirigus, it would 
appear, belonged to them. Their relations to the Druhyus seem to 
have been particularly close. The Matsyas, mentioned only in one 
passage of the Rigveda, were also foes of the Tritsus. In the Maha- 
hldrala we find them located on the western bank of the Yamuna ” 
{lUd., p. 104). 

This last remark, however, has reference to times 
considerably later than those we are concerned with just 
now. Doubts seem to have arisen in the minds of some 
writers as to whether the Yadus can really be regarded 
as having settled in Sapta-Sindhavah at all. In my 
opinion they did so settle, at least in very early times. 
They are frequently associated with the Turvasas; and 
these certainly were in the country. In I he In-do-A > yan 
IIaces, Mr. Itamaprasad Chanda (who seems to think that 
because the Yadus are constantly included amongst the 
etlinoi who made up the original “ Dive Tribes,” they 
were therefore, like the Rajanyas as a group, dhumra, i.e., 
“ swarthy ”), has a long and interesting argument in 
support of the view that the Yadus and the Turvas'as 
came to India via the Arabian Sea from South Western 
Asia, and that, settling originally in Saurastra (Surat), 
i.e., Kathiawar and part of Guzerat, they subsequently 
spread to Mathura (Muttra) on the Yamuna (Jamna). 
I quite agree that they hailed originally from Western 
Asia, since I hold them (i.e., the Yadus) to have been 
Yadai Amorites, and therefore blonds—hence, not 
dlmmra, “swarthy”; that they were once inhabitants 
of Saurastra ; and that they afterwards became domiciled 
in Mathura, and probably appear again under the new 
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name of the MiUsyas. But I cannot accept Mr. Chanda’s 
sea-voyage hypothesis, especially as the Yadus were 
admittedly accompanied by the Turvas'as, who, I believe, 
joined them, like the Anus and the Druhyus, in their 
plunge off eastwards from Naharln, and may have been 
Hittites. Mr. Chanda quotes Rigveda VI. 20. 12— 

•‘O hero (Indra) ! when you crossed the sea ( samadra ), you 
brought Tuvvasa aiid Yadu over the sea." 

Also stanza vi. 45. 1 — 

“ Indra, who brought -Tui-vasa aud Y’adu from afar by his wise 
policy, is our youthful friend.” 

Mr. Chanda also adds— 

“ In -x. 6-1. 10 Yadu and Turva (Turvasa.) are called Dasas or 
barbarians ” (p, 25). 

This last seems rather a strange statement ; but the 
fact is that Mr. Chanda has not given us quite the 
correct rendering. Das,a does not really mean “ bar¬ 
barian,” and the Yadus were certainly not barbarians. 
Dasa means “captive,” “prisoner,” and in that sense 
“slave.” Yadu and Turva are personifications of the 
Yadus and the Turvasas. Hence, all I gather from this 
passage is that Yadu and Turva may have been taken 
captive in some real or imaginary battle, and had thereby 
acquired the temporary status of “ slaves.” To deem 
Yadu and Turva “ barbarians ” would, moreover, be highly 
inconsistent with the laudations bestowed on Indra for 
having brought them to In'dia. 

Now, as regards the sea-voyage theory. With majestic 1 
rivers, lakes and floods the post ,B. C. 1151 ludo-Aryas and 
Anaryas were familiar : but—whatever may be said of the 
pre B. C. 1151- Aryas—of oceans and seas these later 
ethnoi personally knew nothing whatever. If, then, the 
expression Samwlra, in the llgveda, as written, be taken 
to have referred to the “ Gathering of the Waters ” as 
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represented by the mighty Indus flood ; and if we tabs 
the Yadus and Tiirvasas as having necessarily had to cross 
that flood on their way into the Panjab from Zarah-Lake 
land, when they and their associates followed the migrat¬ 
ing Aryas some time after B.C. 1151 ; what the Ttigveda 
says about the Yadus and Turvasas could not possibly 
refer to any supposed former Rajputana Samudrn such 
as Professor Abinash Chandra Das, I understand, has 
in mind. On the other hand, it would exactly dovetail 
into my submission that the Purus were the Pura-Satiu 
from Kilikia, and the Yadus were the Amorites from 
Yadai. With further reference to the Yadus or Yadavas, 
Mr. Chanda states— 

“ Two conflicting legends are given in the Harivamsa relating to 
the origin of the Yadus or Yadavas. In chapter 30 Y'adu, the 
eponymous ancestor of the YTidavas, is represented as a son of king 
Yayati of the lunar race. But in chapter "94 it is said that Y'adu 
belonged to the solar Iksvaku race ” (p. 28). 

It is on this latter version that Mr. Chanda relies in 
support of his view that the original home of. the 
Yadavas was in Anarta and Saurastra, and that subse¬ 
quently they became associated with Mathura. Of 
Iksvaku Professor Macdonell observes— 

“ It is interesting- to Dote that the liu/vetln refers to a rich and 
powerful prince called Ikshvaku. In the epic this name recurs as 
that of a mighty kiug- who ruled to the east of the Ganges in the 
city of Ayodhya (Oudh) and was the founder of the Solar race ” 
{Sanskrit. Literature, p. 157). 

The Harivamsa, was the 19th (supplementary) parvan, 
or- book, of the Mahabharata, which is the “ epic ” 
alluded to by Professor Macdonell. Without attaching 
to the statements of this par mm more value than is now 
accorded to the analogous traditions in early Greek 
literature regarding Hellenic ethnic origins— e.g., that 
which represents Ion as the eponymous ancestor of the 
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Ionians—we may note that, in any case, the period in 
which Iksvaku of Ayodhya is supposed to have flourished 
was far removed from the early Vedic days which 
are occupying our attention just now. 

Next, Professor Macdonell refers to the Bhci'-atas—a, 
name which, as already remarked, was probably that of 
a confederacy, and therefore political rather than ethnic. 
As a matter of fact, they were the Dasym and their 
supporters —resolutely bent on crushing and ousting ' the 
Ti tsus, whom they did eventually supplant. 

“ One hymn (iii. 88) describes them as coming to the rivers 
Vipag and CutudrI accompanied by Vi^vamitva, who, as we learn 
from another hymn (iii. 53), had formerly been the chief priest of 
Sodas, .and who now made the waters fordable for the Bharafas by 
his prayers ” (p. 154). 

This does not give us any information as to where the 
Bharatas—if they were a distinct tribe, clan, or communi¬ 
ty, which I reject—had their settlements. They are 
only described as “ coming to ” these two streams, the 
Bias and the Satlaj (wherever their channels ran in 
those days)—the Trtsus, though victorious on the Parush- 
ni, having presumably retired eastward. Note “Visva- 
mitra ” instead of “ Vasistha.” Have we here a case of 
Brahmanistic “editing”? 

As just stated, the leading spirits of this Bharata 
coalition were the dark-white, barbarous, yet assuredly 
not always uncivilised, Dasym. True, they are not 
referred to under that name. Moreover (unless we 
assume that already they had acquired the name Krivis ), 
the time had not yet arrived for the assumption by them 
of their more renowned name Kurus —wherein, if it had 
any affinity with “ Akkadian ” (probably Tvassite Baby¬ 
lonian) Kuril, “Governor,” and Hittite Khn, “Prince,” 
“Ruler,” there was obviously a suggestion of that, royal 
status which they did in fact enjoy under it. It was not 
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till the age ot' the Brhhmams (B. C. 800-500) that they 
became definitely and permanently known by this name 
Kurils ; though, at the same time, we are told in the - 
f atapatha Brahmmm that Krivis —doubtless a variant 
of Kurus , Kuraoas, Kauravas, etc.—had really been an 
old name borne by the Pahoh'alas (a mistake for the 
Kurus) in early times. Speaking of the later Brahmana 
days, Professor Macdonell says— 

“ It is natural to suppose that the numerous Vedic tribes, under 
the altered conditions of life in vast plains, coalesced into nations 
with new names. Thus the Bhuratas, to whom belonged the royal 
race of the Kurus in the epic, and from whom the very name of the 
Mahabharaiu, which describes the great wav of the Kurus, is 
derived, were doubtless absorbed in what came to be called the 
Kuru nation. In the genealogical system of the Slahabharala the 
Purus are brought iuto close connection with the Kurus. This is 
probably an indication that they too had amalgamated with the 
latter people. It is not unlikely that the Tritsus, whose name dis¬ 
appears after the Rigvctla, also furnished one of the elements of the 
Kuru nation ” (pp. 156, 157). 

To this last statement I demur. Much more probably 
the Tritsus eventually lost their identity under the 
Panch’ala name. Further, the only inference (by way of 
indication) that we can draw from the genealogies in the 
Mahabharata is that of Brahmanistic “ editing.” Again—. 

“ The Tritsus appear to have been settled somewhere east of the 
ParushnT, on the left bank of which Sudas may be supposed to have 
drawn up his forces to resist the coalition of the ten kings attempting 
to cross the stream from the west. Five tribes, whose names do not 
occur later, are mentioned as allied with Sudas in the great battle. 
The Srinjayas were probably also confederates of the Tritsus, being 
like the latter, described as enemies of the Turva^as ” (p. 155). 

This seems to support the inference (also, I submit, 
otherwise well-founded) that the disputes and hostilities 
now under notice were between various divisions (pro¬ 
bably factions) of the “ Five Races ” and their Dasyu 
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and Nisadan associates themselves —not between the 
various sub-divisions (if any) of the suhla Aryas, or 
genuine Arya Folk. Further— 

“Of some tribes we learn nothing from the Uigveda but the name 
which, however, survives till later times. Thus the Ur;inaras, men¬ 
tioned only once, were, at the period when the AUareya Brd/imana 
was composed ” (late in B.C. 800-500), “ located in the middle of 
Northern India; and the Chedis, also referred to only once, are found 
in the epic age settled in Magadha (Southern Behar). ELrivi, as a 
tribal name connected with the Indus and Asiknl, points to the north¬ 
west. In the Caiapniha Brahnana ” (even later than the Aitareya ) 
“it is stated to be the old name of the Paupbalas, who inhabited the 
country to the north of modern Delhi ” (pp. 155, 156). 

To this last statement, despite its setting, we need not 
attach much importance. If not wholly baseless, except 
as founded on nebulous reminiscences of the past, it is 
clearly a very loose and woolly-minded allusion to the 
old KurU-Punch’ala “ State.” We are now fairly well 
acquainted with the concrete facts. In days much later 
than Sapta-Sindhavah times—days when the geographical 
area associated with the kaleidoscopic fortunes of the 
“ Aryan ” ethnoi popularly so called, and as described in 
the Yajurveda, was very different and considerably re¬ 
moved from that described in the Rigveda —we are 
confronted with an entirely new epoch of religious and 
social life in India. Nay more: we see two neighbouring 
but markedly individuated ethnic groups—the Kurus 
and the Pdhch’alas —each settled in its own proper terri¬ 
tories, yet, though thus ethnically and locally distinct, 
possibly united by some powerful political bond. Possibly 
also, however, kept apart by political or other animosity. 
The Kurus (the old Krivis) were nothing more or less 
than the Dasyus of early Yedic times. .lust as the 
Kassites of Elam, established dynaslically under Gandash 
and his successors in B.C. Kith century Babylon, or just 
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as the Prussians after A.D. 1864' and 1866, and the 
Prusso-Gertnans after 1870, though innately barbarous; 
attained to enormous power, political, military, and 
economic, and even to a high degree of cunningly counter* 
feit civilisation, so, by the time (B.C. 800-500) when the 
Brahmanas were composed, these Dasyus, Krivis, or 
Kurus (of the very same ethnic stock as the Kassite con¬ 
querors of Babylon and the later Prusso-Germans of 
Central Europe), had done the same. It was they (not 
the Panoh’alas) who inhabited the country north of 
modern Delhi. Their neighbours, occupying the country 
east of the Jamna as far as modern Allahabad, were the 
old Pahcha-Janah, Pahcha-Ersii, or “ Pive Tribes ”— 
now, in these Brahmana days, known shortly as the 
Pahch’alas , i.e., “Consisting of ‘the Pive.’” Professor 
Macdonell refers to the position thus— 

“ The centre of Vedic civilisation is now found to lie farther to 
the east. We hear no more of the Indus and its tributaries; for the 
geographical data of all the receusions of the Yajnrvecla point to the 
territory in the middle of Northern India occupied by the neighbour¬ 
ing peoples of the Kurus aud Panchalas. The country of the former, 
called Kuruksbetra, is specifically the holy land of the Yajnrvedas and 
of the Brahmanas attached to them. It lay in the plain between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, beginning with the tract bounded by the two 
small rivers Drishadvatl and Sarasvatl, and extending south-eastwards 
to the Jumna. It corresponds to the modem district of Sirhind. 
Closely connected with, and eastward of this region, was situated the 
land of the Panchalas, which, running south-east from the Meerut 
district to Allahabad, embraces the territory between the Jumna and 
the Ganges called the Doab (‘ Two Waters ’). Knmkshetra was the 
country in which the Brahmmiic religion* and social system- was deve¬ 
loped, and from which it spread over the rest of India.” 

These last italics are mine. I use them to draw special 
attention to the fact that this was th efons et origo of 
Brahmanism and the so-called “ Aryan ” Civilisation. 
Not in Ponctiakt-iawA did they germinate. 
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“ It claims further historical interest as being in later times the 
scene of the conflict described in the MahaMarata, between the 
Panehalas and Matsyas on the one hand, and *the Kurus, including 
the ancient Bharatas on the other.” 

This is a mix-up. The Matsyas were the old Yadavas 
under another name—hence included under Punch’alas : 
the Kurus the final outcome of Bharata development—- 
hence included under Bharatas. Kuru- land, as confronted 
by Punch’ala-\&nA. was the last then phase of Dasyu 
ambitions—the “ Five ” having revolted at some indefinite 
date against Dasyu dominance and pretensions. Note 
that this far-famed conflict, so far as it was really histo¬ 
rical, is here said to have occurred in times even later than 
B.O. 800. Henceforward, Proteus-like, the Kurus assum¬ 
ed quite a different character and r6Ie, and sought to 
gain their ends by other and subtler methods. This time, 
/as the world knows, they succeeded. What Northern 
India became under them and Brahmanism , is an object 
lesson for all. In particular the Occident may paint its 
own picture of the future that awaited the Western-World, 
had Mittel-Europa, and not the Allies, won the War. 

“ In the famous law-book of Manu ” (which by the way, Mr. 
Vincent Smith maintains has been wholly misconceived, having been 
really the mere rulings, or let us say dicta , of ‘ a text-book writer/ 
and not ‘ veritable laws ’ at all) “ the land of the Kurus is still 
regarded with veneration as the special home of Brahmanism, and 
as such is designated Brahmavarta.” 

In this connection our mind naturally reverts to the 
ceaselessly and blatantly hajao’d “ Vaterland ” of 1 he 
Kurils of modern Central Europe, as the saoro-sanct 
“ home ” of a special brand of spirituality ” and of 
Kultur generally. How history repeats itself! And how 
blood will out! 

“ Together with the country of the Panehalas, and that of their 
neighbours to the south of the Jamna, the Matsyas (with Mathura, now 
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Muttra, as llieir capital) and the Qurasenas, it is spoken of 
as the land of Brahman sages ” (Brahma-rti-desa), “ where the 
bravest warriors and the most pious priests live, and the customs 
aud usages of which are authoritative ” (Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 174, 175). 

Almost might we imagine that here we are listening to 
the familiar voice of “ Fritz,” more sno lauding Germania 
and everything that is German! Obviously, then, the 
Kurus were ethnically quite distinct from the Panch’glas ; 
and, as obviously, it was not the Panch’alas, but the 
Kurus, who were identical with the old Krivis.T Indeed, 
Krivis -would seem to have been simply some curious 
variant of Kaurovas. 

I incline to think that the Paiich’alan “ revolt ” began 
in Sapta-Sindhavah days, at the time of the departure of 
the Trtsus under Sudas ; that, as a group, “ the Five ” 
really remained faithful to Sudas, and even accompanied 
him eastward; that the Dasyu-led Bbaratas pursued up 
to the Parushnl, where a rear-guard action was fought 
and won by Sudas; that subsequently the Bharatas 
followed the strategically retreating “ Five ” as far as the 
the Vipac and £utudrx; and that the so-called Kuru- 
Paiich’alan “ State ” was not a State at all, but represented 
the final position when, behind their “ Marne ” defences 
at the Yamuna, the Panch’alas had succeeded in 
definitely arresting the Bharata on-rush with a very 
effective: “ Thus far, and no farther! ” After that, 
Dasyu policy executed a complete volte-face —physical 
force being discarded in favour of diplomacy and 
priestcraft. 

These—or some such sequence—may have been the 
concrete historical events on which, as on a peg, was long 
afterwards hung the story that forms the central theme 
of the Mahabharata —much as, on the Mediterranean 
achievements of Meren-Ptah and Raineses III; in the 
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12th century B.C., Homer (or whatever that name stands 
for) long afterwards hung the'epic of the Iliad. And if, 
subsequently, as .the outcome and crowning triumph of 
Dasyii cunning, Kurus and Panch’alas at first united 
politically (though this is doubtful), and in the end 
completely fused, do we not, in the famous name Madhya- 
desa, see quite plainly how, once, in the past, in Northern 
India—just as also in modern times in Mitiel-Enropa,. 
nay, as ever—the soaripg ambitions and almost incredible 
worldly wisdom of a, mimetically civilised, but inherently 
barbarous, ethnos succeeded in deluding their good-heart¬ 
ed but purblind neighbours ; in bluffing them out of their 
status, power, and very identity; and in foisting their 
imitational, exaggerated, and in some respects monstrous, 
Culture—then under the names of Brahmanism and 
“ Aryan ” Civilisation, as recently under the impudently 
flaunted cloak of Knltur and “The Germanic, or Teutonic, 
Ethnic Idea ”—upon their entire racial environment: 
thus demonstrating how, again and again, albs, it is pos¬ 
sible for well-nigh the whole of humanity to “ believe 
a lie ” ? 

Wherein, then, consists the truth ? In this : that the 
truly spiritual and gloriously beautiful conceptions and 
ideals of the sublet Aryas proper, as enshrined throughout 
Antiquity in say the esoteric profundities of the original 
Aryan, or rather Rhodo-Leukochroic, doctrine of the 
Atman, properly understood, ancient Mithraism, ancient 
Osirism, and ancient Pagan Pantheism generally, were 
not the same as the merely intellectually objective 
subtleties, the bewildering ritualistic complexities, the 
appallingly deliberate callousness, and the overwhelmingly 
elaborate addenda of degradingly materialistic, and fre¬ 
quently unspeakably stupid, fantasies and practices of 
historical Brahmanism, any more than they were the 
same as the theological inanities, the idolatries, the jud?. 
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and the enlightened selfishness of historical Christendom. 
Also, that the genuine iukla Aryas on the one side, and 
the Dasyu-Krivis, the “ Five,” and the Nisadas, on the 
other side, were not of one and the same ethnic stock. 
They were not “ all Aryas ”—conscious or unconscious of 
any unity whatever in race, religion, and language. Not 
one of the three last-named was Aryan ; though of course 
the Yadus could claim a sort of affinity with the primitive 
old Rhodo-Leukochroi of the Mediterranean World. 
And lastly, that the Civilisation and Culture brought into 
India by the mkta Aryas not long after B.C. 1151 were 
not identical with the later pretentious but counterfeit 
ideals, institutions, and usages which, as we have just 
been told, originated in the period of the Brahmanas 
(B.C. 800-500) amongst the Kurus, as their ethnic source, 
and in that part of Kurukshetra which is specifically 
known as Brabmavarta, as their local cunabula. 

Hitherto, of course, even scholars have been under 
the fixed delusion that they were all identical. Referring 
ostensibly to the original Aryan “invasion ”—but draw¬ 
ing no ethnic distinction between the mtcla Aryas 
and the Hark Warrior “Five Races,” and merely 
distinguishing between all of these on the one side and 
the “ Das y it or Bam ‘ fiends,’ ” or aborigines, on the 
other side, no less an authority than Professor Macdonell 
says— 

“ The invaders, though split up into many tribes, were conscious 
of a unity of race and religion.. They styled themselves Aryas or 
‘kinsmen,’ as opposed to the aborigines, to whom they gave the name 
of Dasyn or Dasa, ‘ fiends,’ in later times also called anarya or non- 
Aryans ” ( Sansh-il Literature , p. 152). 

An almost perfect specimen of bovrilised inaccuracy ! 
Again, a little farther on, he says— 

“ It is clear from what has been said that the Vedic Aryans ” 
(we) “ were split up into numerous tribes, which, though conscious of 
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their unity in race, language, and religion! had no political cohesion. 
They occasionally formed coalitions, it is true, but were just as often 
at war with one another” (Hid, p. 157). 

How, with his knowledge of the record, and wider infor¬ 
mation, Professor Macdonell can countenance these vapid 
conventionalisms, is amazing. That the alleged race- 
consciousness above alluded to had no existence whatever, 
is really beyond further discussion ; yet I shall discuss 
even it further. As regards language and religiou— 
apart altogether from what is glaringly evident from the 
record itself—if my views are sound concerning the 
origin of the sukla Aryas, via Zarah-Lake land, from 
Airyavo-Vaeja, and the identity of the Purus and Yadus 
with the Pura-Satiu of Kilikia and the Yadai Amorites, 
and their out-rush from Naharln in West Asia not long 
after B.C. 1151, then it follows that when the Pura-Satiu 
and Yadai Amorites and tbeir associates made their debut 
in Airyan, neither their languages nor their religions 
could possibly have been the same as those of the sukla 
Aryas; and later on, after the Pura-Satiu had become 
metamorphosed into the Purus, and the Yadai Amorites 
into the Yadus, some considerable time must necessarily 
have elapsed before any change in these respects could 
have manifested itself. As to political or other coalitions, 
they are the very luxuries that we see these “ Aryan 
invaders ” indulging in incessantly. But amongst whom 
do they arise ? Always amongst the Dasyus, the “ Pive,” 
and their Nisadan associates! Never amongst any of 
these and the sukla Aryas proper! Never amongst the 
sub-divisions (if any) of these latter! If I am wrong, 
perhaps Professor Macdonell, or some other scholar on his 
behalf, will point out one single instance of any such 
coalition. Of course, a general fusion, both ethnic and 
■ cultural, did eventually take placo; but that was long 
after early Yedic days, and was confined to the “ Dark 
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Warrior Clans ”—the Dasyus, the “ Five,” and their 
Nisadan surroundings. 

And if, in this connection, I disagree outright with 
Professor Macdonell, there are others who do not exactly 
support him. In Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, for instance, 
author of The Indo-Aryan Races, we see an observant, 
thoughtful, and scholarly writer who, being an Indian, 
is naturally, I presume, inclined to hold in considerable 
respect the dogma of Aryo-Indian Origins, both ethnic 
and cultural, even in the sense in which it is still, and 
has for centuries been, popularly and dominantly in 
vogue. Speaking of what he calls “ the Rgvedic people,” 
he views them broadly as divided into two great groups— 
(1) the black, degraded, and repulsive aborigines, or 
Nisadas, and (2) all the other communities, not any of 
them black, like the Nisadas, but some of them dusky 
and even swarthy, in various shades, and some exceed¬ 
ingly fair. At the same time, he sub-divides this great 
second group into two distinct kinds, though he calls both 
of these sub-divisions “ the Arya folk.” Group (1) he 
describes as “ the dera-less and rite-less Dasyu or Dasa,” 
and Group (2) as “the deva -worshipping Arya.” Though 
from his remarks here and there, he appears to glimpse 
the correct meaning of Dasa (save that once he mistran¬ 
slates it “barbarian ”), yet he does not seem to be aware 
who the Dasyus really were, seeing that (as I gather) he 
vaguely includes them amongst the aborigines. Now, 
with regard to his two sub-divisions of Group (2), i.e., 
what he calls “ the Arya folk,” he does not, by way of 
stating his own position, say that they were sub-divided 
on an ethnic basis, though in one place he adduces 
evidence, apparently emanating from these two sub¬ 
divisions themselves, which reveals the fact that in reality 
the sub-division was a consequence of ethnic differentia¬ 
tion. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda himself, however, appears 
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to wish us to understand that the two sub-divisions 
merely represented two different classes, orders, or social 
grades. Let me quote his own words— 

“ The other division of the Rgvedic people—the Ary a folk—did 
not constitute a homogeneous body. We'diseeru two different social 
grades within its pale—the Rsi or priest-poet clans such as the 
Atharvans, Angirases, Bhrgus (Jamadagnis), Airis, Vasisthas, 
BharadvSjas, Gotamas, Kasyapas, Agastyas; Kanvas, and Visvamitras 
(Kusikas); and the other class included the warrior tribes 
such as the Yadus, Turvasas, Purus, Anus, Druhyus, Trtsus, 
Bharatas, Srnjayas, Rush mas, Matsyas, Cedis, Krivis and others” 
(p. 11). 

Note here the separate mention of (1) the Yadus and 
the 3Iatsyas, and (2) the Bhara f as and the Krivis —- 
though, as regards (1), these were very probably names 
borne by one and the same community at two very 
different and considerably removed periods; and the 
Krivis were only the leaders of the Bharata coalition. 
Also note that, while the name Dasyus does not appear in 
this list (which, looking at the matter from Mr. Chanda’s 
point of view, is quite understandable), and while the 
name Kurus is also omitted, yet we have the name Krivis. 
To appreciate this point, the reader must remember that 
Krivis, Kurus, and Dasyus were all different names borne 
by one and the same people (Dark-Whites of Kassite 
descent, through the Dahyus, or Tokhs, of Central Asian 
Turan) at different periods of history, and in different 
geographical areas. When, therefore, Mr. Chanda 
mentions the Krivis in his list, he really thereby includes 
in it the Dasyus, and—as these were a branch of the 
Dahyus, or Tokhs—also unconsciously discloses the fact 
that the Krivis were not Aryas. 

“ These two social grades did not form endogamotis castes »s yet; 
nor were the Rsi clans collectively known as Brahmans and the 
warrior tribes as Ksatriyas. But the former constituted a regular 
social order with a hereditary calling—that of officiating as sacrificial 
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priests and liymu-making, though they did not eschew oth&r 
occupations ” {Ibid.). 

Farther on wo find Mr. Chanda making the following 
express statement— 

" Like the regular varuas (castes) of later days the two sections 
of the Aryas—the priests and warriors-did not consider themselves 
as offshoots of the same stock ” (p. 17). 

This is surely very important testimony. Far from 
being conscious of any racial unity, the mkla Aryas 
and the Five Tribes or Nationalities and their associated 
ethnoi, of various degrees of darkness, themselves knew 
quite well that they were not identical, or even related, 
racially. As a matter of fact, it is in no way surprising 
to see and hear them emerging from their obscurity, 
stepping into the witness-box, and frankly deposing thus. 
Their testimony is only what one would expect from 
any common sense person in view of the evidence. 
Moreover, it was not they who introduced the confusion. 
Others, in a much later age, were responsible for that. 
Indeed, so great, in every way, was the distinction sub¬ 
sisting between the two ethnic groups—(1) the mkla 
Aryas, and (2) the Dark Five and their colleagues—that 
the only appropriate way which popular Tradition could 
devise, whereby to preserve the memory of it, was to 
aver that Group (1), as a whole, was of what it naively 
calls direct divine origin —the only Itsi clans for which 
such an origin was not claimed being the Fisvamitras 
and the Kanvas —while Group (2) were presumably 
regarded as merely sharing in the common descent of 
mankind at large from “Father Manu,” son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat. ,And when we discover who the 
personifications Visvamitra and Kanva really were, and 
realise what their identity means, the whole secret is out 1 

In early Vedic days, it seems, every tribal chief kept 
what we would now call a domestic chaplain or priest. 
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This was the Purohita. Originally the purohita of Sudas, 
king of the Trtsus and pre-Bharatas, was Vasistha (one 
of the sTikla Bsi group), who indeed is said to have 
“consecrated him to sovereignty”—either when Sudas 
was only king of the Trtsus, or. when lie ascended the 
loftier throne of the “ Eve ” and their associates. But 
in Sudas’s royal entourage, apparently in ICusa, i.e., 
Dasyu circles, were a number of priest-poets belonging 
to the dark Kusika clique of the then forming Bharata 
faction; and amongst these was one named Visvamitra, 
head of his order, who claimed the office of purohita to 
the king. Out of this arose a tremendous quarrel, which 
I shall revert to presently. Note here that, as a branch 
of the Bharata coalition, the Kusika Visvamitras 
pertained. to what afterwards became known as the 
Yajamana class (non-Brahman clients). Such gentry, 
it seems, were not. Jlsis of the kind recognised as of 
divine origin, but were only Jlsis by adoption. With 
regard to Kanva, Jdgveda, x. 31. 11, gives his father’s 
name as Nrsad. But according to the Pur anas, Kanva 
was originally a Ksatriva. Ajamlda was a descendant 
of Puru, the eponymous ancestor of the Bgvedic Purus. 

“ From Ajamida was born Kanva, from Kanva Medliatitlii, ami 
from Medhatithi the Brahmans of the Kanva clan (KanvayanSh) 

(Visnu Vvrann, iv. 19. 10).” "In one passage of the Alharvaeeda 
(ii. 25) they (the KSnvas) seem to he definitely regarded with 
hostility” {Yedic hide.r, i. p. 131). 

Thus, reading between the lines, we find that, of these 
two priestly clans, or personifications thereof, one (Visva- 
mitra, or the Visvamitras) came of Kusa or Dasyu stock— 
which explains their ascendancy in Prah/uana. days, the 
Kurils having been Dasyris ; whi'e the other (Kaqva, or 
the Kanvas) came of Puru, i.e., Pura-Satiu, or I’hilistinic, 
stock, . As such, we have seen, they both belonged to the 
Dark-White (Melano-Leukochroic) variety of mankind. 
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After this, then, let us hear no more about “con¬ 
sciousness of race-unity ” ! Notice, however, that the 
phrase “ Rgvedic people ”—quite unob jectionable—has 
now become “Rgvedic Arvas.” 

“ There is clear traditional evidence in the Rgveda to show that 
two at least of the tribes of the latter group, the TurvaSas * and the 
Yadfls, came to India from South-Western Asia ” {The Indo-Aryan 
Races, pp. 24, 25). 

With Mr. Chanda’s argument on this last head I 
have already dealt. The final position, therefore, is 
clear and simple. I have stated that the evidence for 
the presence of the Suhla Aryas at all in the Panjab, 
is astonishingly meagre, I now submit that practically it 
consists solely of the bare names of what Mr. Bamaprasad 
Chanda calls the fair Priest-Poet (Rsi) Clans, or personi¬ 
fications thereof, who claimed to have been of direct 
divine origin —i.e., the Atharvdns, Ahgirases, Airis, Vasts - 
thus, Bharadvdjas, Gotamas, Kasyapas and Agdstyas — 
thus excluding the Emika Vlsvamitras (really of Dasyu, 
i.e., Kusa, connection and stock), the Ednvas (really of 
Philistinic descent), and the Bhrgus, who, it appears, 
were the priests of the Anus and llruhyus : in which 
case the odds are heavily against the probability of their 
having had in their veins a single drop of sukla Aryan 
blood. Indeed, it is even said by some that the above list 
should really be reduced to four names—the Ahgirases the 
Atharvdns, the Vtisisthas and, strange to say, the Bhrgus. 
But the explanation of this last addition lies ready to our 
hand. These four were regarded as the so-called JZsi-Clans 
“among whom the Vedie sacrificial cult originated, ami other clans 
became members of the sacrificial class by adoption. This early 
■Vedic sacerdotal class afterwards came to be kuown as Brahmans ” 
{The huh-Ary an Races, p. 10). 

Thus—in the peculiar sacerdptal setting in which we 
find them after centuries of Brahmanistic “ control ” (not 
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only of institutions, life, and thought, but also of the 
record)—these Jl.fi names turn out to have reference, not at 
all to the very early Rgvedic days when the Panjab riverain 
was inhabited by the “ Five Tribes,” and when one or 
other of the names is associated with one or other of these 
“Five” in connection with the .office of purohita, but 
to the long subsequent days when historical Brahmanism, 
with its elaborate sacerdotal ritual, had assumed that 
definite form in which it eventually ensouled itself, i.e., 
in which the worldly mentality and spirit characteristic 
of the Dasyu-dominated “ Five ” and their associates 
(as distinguished from the very different psychology of 
the sTilda Aryas) found so perfect an organic basis for 
their extraordinary activities. In the Santiparvan (296. 
17-18), we find these four original Bsi clans stated 
somewhat differently. 

“ Originally only four gotras arose, O King, viz., Angiras, 
Kasyapa, Vasistha, and Bhrgu ” {Ibid, p. 20). 

In those later days, of course, recognised membership 
of the sacerdotal order (which did not come into existence 
till the age of the Brahmams —B.C. 800-5C0—when “the 
Five ” and their associates, overshadowed by the Dasyus, 
were dwelling in the territories of the Kuru-Panch’alas, 
as described in the Yajurveda), depended on qualifications 
very different from any connected with Aryan descent. 
Hence, we need feel no surprise whatever when we see 
names such as Kanva, Visvamitra, and Bhrgu included 
in the list of priests. But we must then take that list 
as a list of priests (priests of the days spoken of in the 
Yajurveda), and nothing else. With these three Yajo- 
manie names in it, at any rate, it could not have had any 
ethnic signification. It cannot, for instance, possibly 
exalt the Kanvas, Visvamitras, and Bhrgus into the 
rank of tribal representatives of the sulla Aryan 
ethnos. 
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A little way back I spoke of a tremendous quarrel 
that had broken out between the Vasia thas and the 
Visvamitras ; and I said I would return to it. I do so 
now ; for thereby hangs a tale. 

So essentially different were the two great ethnic 
groups—the sukla Aryas and the Dark Warrior “ Dire ” 
and their associates—that at last it was - realised that 
they could not possibly continue to dwell together in the 
same country. Accordingly, tbe “ Five. ” and their sup¬ 
porters, or rather the masterful Dasytis and their at 
first obedient, satellites, abandoned Sapta-Sindhavah 
en masse, and migrated east by stages, But there were 
schisms within schisms : wheels within wheels. 

In those days (at least so far as “ the Five ” were 
concerned) Sapta-Sindhavah had been under the political 
rule of the Sudas dynasty—the founder of which was 
originally Prince or King of the Trtsu sub-group. It was 
in connection with a conspiracy to overthrow that dynasty 
in favour of a Dasyu (eventually known as Kuru) family 
of the dark Bharata coalition, that a Stale Hierarchy, 
under the contemplated new Bharata regime, was institut¬ 
ed, and the germs arose of that complexly organised 
Priesthood which in due course of evolution developed into 
Historical Brahmanism. The hierarchy thus inaugurated 
was a Dark Hierarchy, specially associated, it is said, with 
the name of the Kusika (Kusa, i.e., Kassitic) Visvamitras, 
identified by Mr. Chanda as a branch of the Bharata 
tribe of the Yajamana group " (p. 1.8)—-which at once 
and effectually relegates the Visvamitras and their 
primacy to a much later age, when, and when only, 
“ non-Brahman clients 55 (like Brahmans themselves) 
originally came into existence. As a matter of fact, the 
first ordained Primate of this scheming, ambitious sacer¬ 
dotal body in Sapta-Sindhavah itself, was a treacherous, 
seceded member of the Vasistha Jlsi Clan, who—though 
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head of his own sakla order—had secretly sought out, 
and Hung in his lot will], the dark Bharata conspirators, 
on the strength of a grievance which had long rankled 
in his mind against the royal House of Sud&s. Artfully 
wrapped up in picturesque pietistic language, the story 
of how this astute prelate induced the Bliaratas to rise 
against their sovereign (incidentally dishing and ousting 
the faction represented by the name Visvamitra); 
how the plot he conceived is cantingly described as a 
revelation by Indra to Vasistha of Indra’s own dread 
being ; and how Indra is made to say 

“ But then do not inform other Bisliis that I am Indra.” 
in other words (Vasistha himself, not abstract Indra, 
being the speaker)— 

“ Do not inform my Aryan folk that I am hand-in-glove with 
you in this underhand, nefarious business.” ; Q 

is quaintly set forth in the Taittinya Samhita III. 5. 21, 
and also in the lundi/a Maltabrahmana ( Panchavim&a 
Tirahmana XV. 5. 24). 

In due course the migration takes place. The 
Trtsus (Sudas’s original subjects) are the first to depart: 
for by then the Dasyus had successfully undermined 
their position. Afterwards, well-nigh the entire host of 
the “ Vive Races, ” followed by the Dasvu-Krivis (the 
Prussians of those days) at the head of the powerful 
Bharata coalition, also abandon Sapta-Sindhavah, set¬ 
tling down at various centres in the Doab and the 
Gangetic Valley : and thereupon the drama of subsequent 
history develops majestically along the well-known lines. 

Purus, Y adits, Turixtsas, Anus, Druhym —even Bha¬ 
rat as, and in particular Dasius —all these old names 
(noticeably the last) vanish outright, or fade away, as, 
confronting whatever of prosperity or disaster awaited 
them in the future, the communities they represented 
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plunged deliberately into the ocean of Nisadan and 
modified Nisadan humanity that thenceforth surged 
around and eventually engulfed them. 

Bralmia-rsi-desa, JLurn-Kshetra, Brahma-varta , and 
Madhya-desa —these and the scenes connected with them 
pass before our eyes. 

In this Kuru-Panchala State, as it is called—or say, 
shortly, Madhya-desa —we behold a vast area of newly 
arisen power and transformed culture, stretching from 
Us'inara (trenching on the Yahikas) in the north-west to 
Videgha, or Yideha (Tirhut), in the east, and, within 
these limits, including the Vasas, Matsyas, Kurus, 
Paneh’alas, Kas'is, and Kos’alas (Ayodhians), though the 
status of these last seems to have been peculiar for 
a time. 

Here, in Madbya-desa—say some time vaguely during 
B. C. 800-500—the Brahmanas were developed ; here Caste 
(in the Brahmanistic sense) was invented, organised, and 
established; and here Sanskrit was patiently and imper¬ 
ceptibly fashioned into what it ultimately became. Beyond, 
extended a vast outer circle of all the Yratyas. And, if 
some ethnic and political names had disappeared, others 
became mysteriously prominent, though in a strictly 
sacerdotal sense —-Angirases, Atharvanas, Bhrgus, Yasisthas 
Kas'yapas, and so forth. But where, now, were the rosy- 
blond, flesh-and-blood communities for whom they had 
formerly stood ? Where now, the beautiful and noble- 
minded siikla Ary as ? 

Alas, in those days—we have it on the unimpeachable 
authority of the Makabharata {Karnaparr, >11, XLY. 40)— 
Sapta-Sindhavah, and with it the ethnos from whom the 
‘ Five ’ and their Dasyuau masters and Nisadan followers 
had deliberately chosen to secede, were regarded as the 
country and the people, of the Yahikas, or Balhikas, “ the 
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Excluded forsooth, excluded from the “ Aryan” 

pale! Bajpulana also—which geographically belonged to 
Madhya-dcsa—was for long left severely alone. 

With a doubt, perhaps, regarding early Kos’ftla, all 
within this “sacred” Middle-Land as it originally stood, 
and as its civilisation, and especially the cult and social 
system of Brahmanism, gradually 7 extended into the Outer 
Circle—this area alone (we are calmly asked by historical 
Brahmanism to believe) constituted Aryavarta. 

But neti, neti : it is not so. 

The story, so told, has only gained acceptance, because, 
from then onwards even until to-day, Kuril-inspired 
Brahmanism has “ held the field.” For more than 2500 
years it has been the dominant factor in India—and so has 
been able to impose its propaganda on all. Its strength 
now lies, not in its merits, but in its age-long prescriptive 
hold upon the general mentality of an ignorant and for the 
most part indifferent world. Proudly, therefore, and gaily, 
Brahmanists blew their gorgeous, beautiful bubble. And, 
as long as it floated and scintillated in the air, unpricked, 
the whole world, Oriental and Occidental, gazed and 
wondered and admired and believed. 

In what light, then, do we—now and henceforth— 
intend to regard the above-mentioned mysterious old Bsi 
names— Ahgirases, Atharmnas, Bhi'gns, Tasisihas, etc.? 
How does modern Scholarship (Indian or European)— 
how does Brahmanism —wish us to regard them ? 

Two alternatives—and , two only—lie before us, and 
before Brahmanism. 

(1) Are these Bsi names to be taken merely in the 
sacerdotal, Brahma,nistic sense, i.e., as the names of divers 
Priest-Poets attached as Purohits to the various Dark 
Warrior Clans who are revealed in the b'igreda as settled, 
or at least camped, in very early - days (some indefinite 
time between B, C. 1151 and B. C. 326, but nearer she 
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former than, the latter date) on the misty banks of some 
of the Indus tributaries ? 

If so, then verily all those Indians who have 
hitherto flattered themselves that they are more or less 
of Aryan lineage, will have to resign themselves to the 
cold fact that, apart from these shadowy names, there 
is in Indian records no evidence at all that the sukla 
Aryas ever even entered, the country lying immediately 
east of the Indus. 

Then (2)—turning to the other alternative—are we 
to take the Bsi names as representing (after historical 
Brahmanism had done with them) all that remained and 
remains in proof of the belief that, as a concrete red- 
corpuscled race, the sukla Aryas, like the “ Five Tribes,” 
the Dasyus, and the Nisadas, did once, in those ancient 
days, dwell or camp by one or more of the Vedic streams 
aforesaid ? 

In that case—seeing that racially the Aryas were so 
superior to the ]}asyus, the “ Five,” and their associated 
ethnoi, and were possessed of a spirituality which (lack 
ing) these latter could only imitate on objective, noetic 
lines, and had also a culture with which that of the svdva 
Group (wonderful though it was, as coming from Western 
Asia) could not really compare—does not the conclusion 
insistently suggest itself that, when first they formed their 
deep-laid plans for the creation of Brahmanism and Caste, 
the Dasyu-instigated priestly factions amongst the Dark 
Five and their associates made up their minds to do what 
we know was actually done, i-.e., to filch all these vital 
elements from the sukla Aryas—race-name, race-tradition, 
language, religio-pliilosophy (in a disguised form), and 
culture generally; then to cut themselves adrift from 
their exploited victims; to throw them aside, like sucked 
oranges; to have nothing more to do with them, except 
by way of aspersion; to brand them in the country’s 
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archives as rahlkas or Balhtkas, i.e., as “ Excluded ”; 
to consign them, as far as possible, to utter oblivion; in 
short, to rob them of their personality, their life-blood, 
and their reputation, aud east them into outer darkness 
as wandering ghosts ; and finally, having brought Madhya- 
desa into being, and established themselves with all their 
booty in that renowned centre, there, throughout ensuing 
centuries, the cynosure of all eyes, but blind to the 
accusing evidence of their own epidermis, unashamed to 
stand forth before a hypnotised universe, proclaiming 
their “ identity ” and their “ greatness ” thus : “ Behold ! 
We are the Arya Polk ; Brahmanism is the Aryan religio- 
philosophv ; Caste is a divinelv-based social-system; 
Sanskrit is the original Aryan speech: our Culture is the 
Aryan culture ” ?—much as the Prusso-Germans, before 
the War, yearned aud intended to do with regard to 
themselves and the British and their respective ideals. 

These appear to be the two horns of the dilemma with 
which Pandits are to-day confronted in connection with 
the problem of “ Indo-Arvan origins.” Which alternative 
they prefer to adopt and stand by, is a matter for their 
own decision. 

Also, European scholars may well re-consider whether 
there is really any need or place for Dr. A. i\ B. 
Hoernle’s theory of two series of Aryan invasions. 

In view of all the foregoing considerations, are we not 
now in a position to comprehend how it has come about 
that Sanskrit —though undoubtedly rooted in a once 
actually living language—that of the early sukla 
Aryas—is no longer regarded by orientalists as a really 
natural language, like Greek or Arabic, but as a wonder¬ 
fully devised artificial language—a titanic and bewilder- 
ingly complex ersatz —a sort of super-Volapuk ? 

Just as the Kurus of modern Central Europe—though 
really only intellectual “ Gideonites ”—do possess mental 
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talent of a certain order, and have in fact, amongst some 
easily impressed people, won a reputation fora “learning” 
which they themselves claim to he transcendent, so the 
Kurus of ancient Brahma-rsi-desa had their super-pandits— 
men of outstanding erudition and even of intuition, hut 
mainly of exceptional intellectual ability (of the kind 
which doggedly and exhaustively analyses facts), and of a 
tireless, ant-lilce industry which first collects those facts 
by the mountain-load. Also they were astoundingly 
worldly-wise. Is it not clear that—in pursuance of their 
general gigantic scheme, and as one vast organic depart¬ 
ment thereof—it was these old-time Madhya-des'an Bopps 
and Grimms who “ invented ’’ Sanskrit —first possessing 
themselves of the living language of the unfortunate 
sukla Valfikas, or Balhika ?, and then, out of its meticu¬ 
lously dissected and more or less metamorphosed carcase, 
integrating and galvanising and “ polishing ” that pheno¬ 
menal chef-d’oeuvre of linguistic mechanics which, 
(admittedly perfect in its way),. may not inaptly he 
designated the Glorified Esperanto of the Indian Orient ? 
Its very name (Samski'ita) is a revelation and enshrine¬ 
ment of its nature and origin. , 

And what about Bengal ? Hitherto Bengal has been 
in Dreamland. To-day it is time that she should awake, 
and realise vividly who and what she is —and also who 
and what she is not. Thus only will she continue to 
lead in this great and glorious India—destined now 
to be even greater and. more glorious than in the 
past. Doubtless, as regards culture, Bengal does owe 
something to Madbva-des'a—“ Aryan ” Culture. But 
ethnically she owes it little or nothing. In her social 
structure she really knows only of Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans. She has no intermediate castes of 
undisputed status. Even what she has of Caste is not 
organic—in no way part of herself—but is purely and 
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even notoriously exotic. For instance, as regards 
Brahmans, true there are indications that once (but not 
till the 11th century A.D.) Brahmans from Kanyakflbjiya 
(Kanauj) belonging to certain so-called Itsi yotvas did 
enter Bengal somewhat freely. Undoubtedly these are 
represented somewhere to-day. But that 80 per cent, of 
the total Brahman population in modern Bengal are 
descended, through 30 to 35 generations, from 5 such 
immigrants, as also that certain ubiquitous sub-Brahman 
families, after only 22 to 25 generations, are descended 
from 4 progenitors who were the personal servants of 
these same 5 immigrants, and one who protested (to his 
cost) that he only accompanied them; may be dismissed 
with a smile. 

And before the 11th century ? According to Radhtva 
genealogy there were 700 Brahman families in Bengal at 
the time of the advent of the 5 from Kanvakubjlya. 

“But now-a-days representatives of the seven hundred families 
are nowhere to be met with, wheieas the descendants of the five immi¬ 
grants fill the whole country.” (The hulo-Aryan Races, p. 177.) 

No : Bengal is not of Madhya-desan stock. Hence, 
she is not of so-called “ Aryan ” descent. Much less, 
therefore, is she of mkla Aryan descent. She is better 
than Panch’alan: immeasurably better than Dasyuan. 
She is herself. And, that that is something worth being, 
is evident from the fact that to-day she is easily ‘‘First 
in India.” Bengal, in short, does not stand in need of 
Caste. She has only to he true to her own soul. 

For the spoliation of the original Aryas, the misappro¬ 
priation of their illustrious name and glorious traditions, 
and the blotting out of their memory, Bengal is in no 
way responsible. Also, in the creation and establishment 
of historical Brahmanism and Caste, she had no hand. In 
those connections her conscience is clear. The only 
charge that can he brought against Bengal is that hitherto 
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she has been unaccountably shy of recognising her own 
identity. Instigated and supported by a visionless, per¬ 
verted, and parrot-voiced Scholarship (largely European), 
she has weakly and persistently cherished the fond 
belief that she is somebody else ! 

Bengal is mi generis. Her own individuality is well 
worth acknowledging; her own True-Self well worth 
realising. Let her, then, see to it that she does acknow¬ 
ledge the one, and does realise the other. Heights upon 
heights tower up before her, for her to climb— Senvper ail 
astra ! 

In a future paper I propose to examine sundry 
passages in some of the Samhitas which, in certain quar¬ 
ters, have hitherto been regarded as meaningless, yet 
which, interpreted in the light of modern knowledge con¬ 
cerning (inter alia-) ancient kosmic conditions, and from 
the entirely novel and independent standpoint which I 
have heretofore adopted, may really give us just the help 
that we want in our researches into Antiquity. 

Popular belief regarding the Rg-ceda and the other 
Samhitas assumes that they were all composed by the 
sukla Aryas themselves—or rather by the “ Aryas ” as 
understood by conventional scholarship—in the days when 
these Aryas dwelt in Sapta-Sindkavab, and that their 
poetical descriptions of celestial positions and changes, 
of thunder, lightning, rain, drought, river-action, the 
dawn, and so forth, had reference to the drama of natural 
phenomena as it actually went on around them daily in- 
those dags— say B. C. 1151 to B. C. SCO. In this connec¬ 
tion both scholarship and popular belief would seem to 
be in need of a little enlightenment. It will probably 
turn out that—whatever the dates when these Samhitas 
assumed the precise forms in which they are' known to 
us-—their abstract contents occasionally relate to geogra¬ 
phical areas much farther west than the Indus, or even 
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than Zarah-Lake land and AiryavQ-Vaeja ; to epochs and 
periods long anterior to the advent, some indefinite time 
after B. C. 1151, of the “ Five Tribes ” in the territories 
east of the Indus; and to the ancestors and cuituraf 
predecessors of the nulcla Aryan in ages and countries 
when and where they were known, not as Aryan at all, 
but by names quite different from that, and in circum¬ 
stances wholly foreign to all that is usually and so very 
vaguely associated with it. 









Four Ancient Yaksa Statues 

BY 

Ram abb a sad Chanda, B.A. 

Seldom have t.he handful of men in India and abroad 
interested in Indian Archaeology experienced so much 
excitement as during the last year. The agitation began 
with the announcement from Patna of the discovery of 
the portrait statues of two Saisunaka or Sais'unaga kings, 
Udayin and Nandivardhana, of Magadha in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, March, 1919. 
This announcement evoked some criticism from Calcutta 
and London which was followed, by the further announce* 
ment of the discovery of the statue of the more famous 
Ajatasatru and the expulsioh of Manibhadra from the 
rank of the Yaksas in the December issue of the same 
Journal. The current issue of the Journal (June, 1920) 
contains detailed statement of the reasons that have led 
to the discovery of the statue of Ajatasatru. The term 
“ discovery ” in connection with these statues is not to be 
understood in the ordinary sense, for the stones have long 
been known, and two of them known for a century, but, 
as the author of the discoveries, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, puts 
it, it is to be understood in the sense of “restora¬ 
tion.” He writes, “limy countrvmea and those who 
own no limit of country—that Brotherhood of Scholars— 
land restored to them the statue of Ajatasatru Sais'unaga, 
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contemporary writing becomes to-day their possession, 
grateful thanks are due to His Honour without whom the 
recovery would not have been our privilege.” (J.B.O.R. 
S., 1920, p. 175.) This momentous archaeological “res¬ 
toration” is mainly due to the revised reading of the 
inscriptions on these statues. As a result of the con¬ 
troversy quite a large school of Archaeology has gathered 
round Mr. -Tayaswal. Veterarg like Mahamahopadhyaya 
H. P. Sastrl of Calcutta, Rai Bahadur Gaurisankar H. 
Ojha of Ajmere, and Mr. It. D. Banerji of Poona have 
declared their agreement with the views of Mr. Jayaswal. 
Fresh recruits have also ranged themselves on the side of 
the champion of the Sais'unagas. In Europe, the late 
Hr. Vincent A. Smith, endeavoured to express his 
benediction on the new theory almost with his last 
breath. In the Joint Session of the Oriental Societies 
of the allied countries of Europe and America held in 
London in September, 1919, the theory was discussed by 
Senart, Grierson, and Barnett, among whom only the last 
named scholar, as the official report shows, ventured to 
express his disagreement (J.R.A.S., 1920, pp. 155-156), 
The present writer was one of those who first expressed 
his dissent from the ^aisunaga theory {Indian Antiquary, 
1919, pp. 29-32). As fresh facts and arguments have 
been put forth by Mr. Jayaswal and his followers since 
then, it is thought necessary to rediscuss these questions 
in some detail. In this connection particular thanks due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Kt„ C.S.I., President 
of the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in Arts, 
University of Calcutta, who was kind enough to give me 
all possible facilities for studying the records afresh and 
depute me and Pandit Ram Kama to visit the Mathura 
Museum of Archaeology to study from the stone, and take 
fresh paper casts and inked impressions, of the Parkham 
image inscription. 
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Is Manibhadra a Yalcsa or a Bodhisatva ? 

Besides the epigraphical questions involved, the main 
issue of the controversy is, whether the two Patna statues 
in the Bharhut gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Parkliam statue in the Mathura Museum of 
Archaeology, are statues of Yaksas as held by older 
archaeologists, or are tfce portrait statues of three 
Saisunaga kings. Not only has the latter view been con¬ 
tested on the ground that the names of the Saisunaga 
kings are not traceable in the inscriptions, but Mr. O. C. 
Gangoly has expressed the opinion that these three 
statues resemble the statue of the Yaksa Manibhadra too 
closely to be anything but Yaksa statues ( Modern 
Review, October, 1919). : Before taking up the epigraphi¬ 
cal arguments I shall deal with this iconographical issue. 
The statue of Manibhadra or Manibhadra in question was 
discovered by Mr. Garde, Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Gwalior State, at a place called Pawaya within the state 
and is described by him in an article entitled “ The site 
of Padmavall ” published in the Annual Archceolggical 
Report, 1915-16. The front face of the pedestal of this' 
statue bears a Brahml inscription in six lines which 
records the installation of the image of Manibhadra in 
the following terms.— gamhthya Mdnibkadra-bkaktd 
garbha-sukhitah Bhagavafo Manibhadrasya pratima 
pratisMhapayamti. 

Mr. Garde calls Manibhadra a Yaksa on the authority 
of Monier-William’s Dictionary. Mahamahopadhyaya 
H. P. Sastrl in an article published in J.B.O.R.S., 
(December, 1919, p. 552) proposes to reject this identifica¬ 
tion and writes :— 

“ Manibhadra is there called Bhagavan an epithet 
which can never be applied to a Yaksa, unless we strain 
very much the meaning of the word Bhagavan. Prom 
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the way Maiiibhadra is spoken of in the inscription on 
the statue lie seems to be the Bodhisatva Manibhadra of 
the Buddhists.” 

The reason why Manibhadra should be identified with 
“ the Bodhisatva Manibhadra” is not clear. The pro¬ 
position, “ from the way in which Manibhadra is spoken 
of in the inscription ” is rather vague. What is there to 
show that this Manibhadra is “ the Bodhisatva” and can 
be nothing else? , The epithet Bliagavat is not a mono¬ 
poly of the Bodhisatvas of the Buddhists. Who again 
is “ the Bodhisatva Manibhadra ” ? Is there any evi¬ 
dence, whether archaeological or literary, that proves the 
existence of the cult of a Bodhisatva named Manibhadra 
in any part of India in any epoch ? Mr. Garde 
assigns the statue of Manibhadra to the first or second 
century A .1). It may be even older. Up to now 
no archaeological evidence has been discovered in the 
area in which Brahml script was used from the third 
century B.O. to the second century A.D. to indicate the 
prevalence of the cult of such well-known Bodhisatvas 
as Avalokitesvara, Manjus'rl, or even Maitreya, to say 
nothing of this unknown and unheard of Bodhisatva 
Manibhadra. The reason why the epithet Bliagavat “can 
never be applied to a Yaksa ” is not even hinted at. In 
a Mathura inscription (Liiders’ List, No. 85) Naga Dadhi- 
karnna is called Bliagavat. If a Naga can be called 
Bliagavat why not a Yaksa by his own worshippers, for 
the gostM or corporation that installed this image of 
Manibhadra call themselves Manibhadra-bhakta, ' devotees 
of Manibhadra.’ In the Mahabharata Vaisravana, the 
lord of the Yaksas, is often designated Bhagavat. 1 It 
appears from the confident manner in which Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl rejects Mr. Garde’s identi¬ 
fication that he is not aware of the fact that Sanskrit, 


1 E, W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassburg, 1915), p. 1^5, 
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Pali, and Prakrit literatures contain ample evidences of 
the prevalence of the cult of the Yaksa Manibhadra in 
ancient India. Some of the Sanskrit texts are referred 
to in the St. Petersburg Dictionary under Manibhadra. 
I shall quote one of these texts. In the Kathasarit- 
sagara, Part I, Chapter XIII, we are told:— 

“ In our country, within the city, there is the shrine 
of a powerful Yaksa named Manibhadra, established by 
our ancestors. The people there come and make petitions 
at this shrine, offering various gifts, in order to obtain 
various blessings.” 1 

“ In order to obtain various blessings ” of this text 
reminds us of Gausthyam Bhagavu ayu balam vaclulm 
kalyanabhyadayam prlto discitu in the inscription of our 
statue. Hopkins writes on the authority of the Maha- 
bliarata, “ Manibhadra or Manivara, a Yaksaraj (Yaksendra) 
like Kuvera (5,-192, M f), is Kubera’s chief attendant. 
He is called lord of wealth and of treasure (Yaksapati, 
adhipa, Nidhlsa, Dhanapati, Dravinadhipati, Dhanada; 
his name also appears as Manicara) and is invoked as 
patron of merchants with Kubera.” 2 

From the Pali canon of the Buddhists and the Prakrit 
canon of the Sve tarn vara Jainas it is evident that Yaksa 
Manibhadra was a popular deity in Eastern India. In the 
Yakkha-Samyutta of the Sariiyutta-Nikaya (X, A) Mai.ri- 
bhadra is one of the Yaksas who is made to sing praise 
of the Buddha. About the haunt of Manibhadra it is 
said :— 

“Ekam samayani Bhayaott Magadhem viharali Jlaiii- 
mulake celiye Mmiibhaddasset yakkhassa bltavane .” 3 

“ The Blessed one was once staying in Magadha at 
the Manimala caitya in the haunt of Yaksa Manibhadra.” 
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The Siirya-prajiiapti, one of the UpAngas of the 
Svetatnvara .Jainas, begins thus after the customary in* 
vocations:— 

(e mm kalenam le yam samac narii Mihila namam 

nayari hobtha . Vise yam Mihilae nayarle bahiya 

utiarapurachchhime disibhilc etlhanam Manibhadde namam 
ceie hottlid, 

“At that time and at that hour, there was a city 
named Mitiiila. To the north-east of the city of Mithila 
was the Manibhadra Caitya.” 

The Jainas recognise Soma, Yama, Varuna, and Vai¬ 
sramana (Vaisravana, Kubera) as the four Lokapalas or 
the guardian deities of the four cardinal points. In the 
Bhagavatl-SCitra, III, 7, it is said of Vais'ramana :— 

'Vesamanassa im°, deed ahavaccd abhinndyd holthd 
tarn jahd — Piniinbliadde Manibhadde Salibhadde Sumana- 
bhadde Qalclcarakkhe Puuiiai akkhe Savodne Savvajaae 
SavvaMune Samiddhe Amolie Asamte. 

“ The following devas are obedient to Vaisramana— 
Purnabhadra, Manibhadra, Salibhadra, Sumanabhadra, 
Cakshuraksha, Purnaraksha, Sarvana, Sarvayasas, Sarva- 
kama, Samtiddha, Amogha, Asamta.” 

Vaisramana or Vaisravana is the king of the Yaksas, 
and his followers, also called the Vaisramana-kayiha 
devas (gods of Vaisramana’s family), are of course Yaksas. 
So the canonical books of the Brahmans, the Bauddhas, 
and the Jainas agree in recognising Manibhadra or 
Mapibhadra as a Yaksa, whereas Bodhisattva Mani¬ 
bhadra is unknown. It may be noted that both in 
the inscription and in the Jaina texts Manibhadra is 
written with the first syllable lengthened. The artistic 
and other monographic considerations on which Mr. 
Gungoly recognises in the Patna and the Parkham statues 
images of Yaksas are thus set forth by him:— 

“ If we take into consideration the proportion of the 
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different parts of the body, both the Parkham and the 
Manibhadra image correspond to the Madhyama-naoatala 
proportions laid down in the Silpasastras being the canon¬ 
ical measure in which the images of Yaksas are pre¬ 
scribed by the texts to be constructed. The Patna images 
also answer the navatala canon. If the Parkham image 
is connected with the Manibhadra image by the iconogra- 
phical formulae indicated above, the ‘pot-belly’ of both 
the figures assume more significance than an accidental 
resemblance of type. Prom examples of Gandhara 
sculptures we know the ‘pot-belly’ is the invariable 
characteristic of Yaksas, e.g., Jambhala, Kuvera, etc. In 
fact one of the Yaksas, the presiding genius of Lanka 
(Ceylon), actually bears the appellation Kalasodara. 
Dr. Yogel has suggested that the Parkham image is 
Kuvera. Most probably the image represents Gardha- 
bhako, the presiding genius of Mathura, and its left hand 
probably carried the purse, the ordinary insignia of a 
Yaksa, as in the Manibhadra image. In the Parkham 
image both hands are broken away but from the indica¬ 
tion of the place near the waist where the left hand 
touched the torso it is almost certain that the left hand 
had a similar attitude as the image of Manibhadra. The 
right hand of the latter image obviously carried the fly- 
whisk. 

“The two statues from Patna curiously enough imitate 
the Manibhadra image in the attitude of his left hand, 
which, is obviously of a hand carrying some heavy object. 
The almost identical bent at right angle of the left hands 
of the two Patna statues as also the repetition of the 
folds of the draperies are difficult to explain on the 
supposition of the so-called family resemblance between 
the two. There is not only a similarity in gestures but 
also in the folds of the dhoti, the hanging ends and the 
nobs of the garments, which along with the other common 
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features of the two figures undoubtedly proclaim them as 
‘ twins.’ As we shall presently see they are twins icono* 
logically. The mysterious identity of dress and attitude 
preclude any supposition of their being individual 
portrait statues. They are in fact ‘icons.’ And if 
the study of the two other figures cited above and 
the attitude of the left hand offer any data, they 
proclaim very loudly that they are images of Yaksas ” 
(pp. 421-4.22). 

It is not easy to improve upon Mr. Gangoly’s treat¬ 
ment of the monographic aspect of the Manibhadra 
statue, the Parkham image, and the Patna statues. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Sastrl’s article on “ Sisunaga-statues ” 
is partly a reply to Mr. Gangolv. M. M. Sastrl en¬ 
deavours to meet Mr. Gangoly’s strong arguments in 
support of the view that the Parkham image is a Yaksa 
image by stating that the inscription on the pedestal of 
the image contains the name of another Saisunaga king, 
Kunika-Ajatasatru, and so it is also a portrait statue. 
This leads us to Mr. Jayaswal’s last and greatest “ res¬ 
toration.” 


The Parkham Image inscription. 

In the same number of the J. B. 0. R. S. (December, 
1919) in which M. M. Sastrl contributes the above- 
metionecl article appears Mr. Jayaswal’s first note on the 
discovery of the statue of Ajatasatru in the Parkham 
image in the Mathura Museum. In the current number 
of the same Journal (June 1920) appears Mr. Jayaswal’s 
promised article, “ The statue of Ajatasatru-Kunika and 
a discussion on the origin of Brahml” with Plates. The 
latest and the best known reading of the Parkham image 
inscription is that of Vogel published in the Catalogue 
of the Mathura Museum of Archaeology. I reproduce 
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Vogel’s and Jayaswal’s reading side by side as well as Sten 
Konow’s reading of the inscription on the proper right 
side of the image for comparison:— - 

(1) Vogel—(Right side)-... \jii]Bhculapit.garina[ka~\ 

...(Between the’legs)[</«"] atha...pi. 

' (Left side)... Kurd [&«] te vasina 
[ Gomitahena ] kata 

(2) Jayaswal—(Right side) Nibhada pra-seni Aja 

satru rajo S[^f\ri (Between the legs) 4, 
thu (=10) do ( = 10), 4, hri (=8) (Left 
side) Kunika Sevasinugo Magadhanam 
Baja 

(3) Sten Konow —Om Bhadapugarika ga rcma 

(Between the legs) atha he 1 

Vogel puts within square brackets the value of signs 
that are partly effaced yet readable. In his Plates I and II 
Mr. Jayaswal reproduces the impressions, photograph 
of paper casts, and.“ tracing by Mr. Biskun Swarup from 
casts in plaster ” of the right and left sides of the in¬ 
scription. Unfortunately the impressions and its sections 
and the photograph of paper casts are produced on a 
small scale evidently to make room for the reproduction 
of Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing in “original size.” The 
use of tracing for deciphering defaced inscriptions is 
a new departure in the field of Indian epigraphy, and, 
so far as I know, it owes its inauguration to the “ restora¬ 
tion ” of the ^aisunaga statues. In connection with the 
inscriptions on the two Patna statues (J. B. 0. R. S., 
Vol. V, Plate 1 facing p. 516) Mr. Bishun Swarup’s 
tracing of letters from paper casts is published together 
with the eye-copies of two other persons. In the case of 

1 In. Ant., 190!), p. HI, n. In place of om Mr. JTanigopul Mnr.unular of the 
Calcutta University proposes to read ma ami recognises the name Maniblmda i„ the 
beginning of the record. 
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the inscription on the Parkham statue the use of 
eye-copies have been very properly dispensed with. 
The eyes often see what the mind expects. So eye-copies 
prepared by one cannot have as much value for another 
as mechanical reproductions. The tracing is open to the 
same objections. Por the hand traces what the eyes see, 
and the eyes may see what the mind may expect. We do 
not know the date on which Mr. Bishun Scar up prepared 
his tracing of the Parkham image inscription from casts 
in plaster. It is published in the J. B. O'. Jt. S., 
Yol. VI, 1920, June. In the J. B. O. R. S., Vol. V, 
1919, December, p. 556, Mr. Jayaswal writes, 

“ I went and inspected it (the Parkham statue) in the 

Mathura Museum. It bears an inscription round the 

statue on the pedestal. I examined it carefully and came 
to the conclusion that there was no trace of a Yaksa 
and that the whole inscription is readable except one 
letter. The left side which was exposed to light gave me 
the reading— 

Kunika Sevasinago Maga narn... 

“ Kunika Sevasinaga—of the Magadhas.” 

“ This made me pray His Honour Sir Edward Gait to 
kindly obtain impressions and casts of the inscription for 
leisurely study. In response to His Honour’s request 
Sir Harcourt Butler had oasts and impressions prepared 
by Mr. Dikshit. I have now 'utilized these. Their fac¬ 
similes will be published in the next number. Iu the 
meantime I give my reading of the inscription.” 

The reading given after .this passage is the same as 
reproduced above as No. 2. It will be seen from the 
lines put in italics by me that the reading was originally 
based on casts and impressions prepared by Mr. Dikshit 
and not on Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing. This may 
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lead one to- suppose that the tracing was prepared 
after the reading was published and the maker of it 
might very well have quite unconsciously been influenced 
by it. In order to test the new reading and the 
tracing that supports it I have used the following 
materials:— 

(«) A set each of paper moulds and inked impressions 
kindly lent me by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, now Offg. Superin¬ 
tendent of Arch ecology, Eastern Circle. 

(n) A set of plaster of- Paris moulds prepared under 
the direct- supervision of Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, 
Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Northern Circle, which he very courteously placed at my 
disposal and of which a photograph by Munshi Ghulam 
Nobi has been reproduced in Plate II. 

(d) The stone bearing the inscription (upper surface 
of the pedestal of the Parkham. image which I examined 
with light in the company of Pandit Ramkarna and Eai 
Bahadur Radhakrislina, Curator of the Mathura Museum). 

(e) Paper moulds and impressions by Pandit Ramkarna 
(reproduced in Plates III and I). 

To begin with the part of the inscription on the right 
side of the pedestal, Mr. Jayaswal’s difference with 
Cunningham, Sten Konow, and Vogel begins with where 
Cunningham reads pngard, and others read pugari, and 
he reads pm seni. The reason for reading pra in place 
of pu is thus stated : “ That it is not but pra is indi¬ 
cated by the higher placing of p and the length of r 
which is too long to be an w-mark; if p had been the 
main member it would have occupied the level of the 
other letters ” (p. 183). Mr. Jayaswal leaves us in the 
dark as to which is the main member of the conjunct 
pra, for neither p nor r is fully (•/>., on both ends) on 
the level of other letters. Other objections such as 
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“ higher placing ” and the length of the lower sign which 
he urges against the reading pa may with as much or as 
little force he urged against pra. If the lower sign was 
really r, in so old an inscription according to Mr. Jayaswal 
we should expect a screw-like or some other archaic 
type of r in place of straight-lined r usually found in the 
Brahmi inscriptions from the second century B.C. 
onward. 

The reason for reading the next letter which all others 
read as ga as se is thus stated: “ The next letter has 

its left arm partially missing owing .to an abrasion and 
consequently it was read as g.” (p. 183). On another 

page (p. 180) he writes of this so-called se, “ The Asoka 
variety of s is found in seni and satru, while the s in 
Sevasi has the archaic top vertical.” An Asokan s maybe 
roughly defined as an angle made up of two straight 
lines of equal length with another straight line bisecting 
the angle y.\. What Mr. Jayaswal calls the left arm of 
his se is traceable nowhere except in the tracing of Mr, 
Bishun Swarup. What is visible on the stone and trace¬ 
able in the impression and on the moulds is a big hole to 
the left of the apex of the angular g bordering on the 
left arm and a much smaller hole to the left of the 
big one. 

I pass over the next letter which Yogel reads ri and 
Mr. Jayaswal reads ni with the remark that what Mr. 
Jayaswal terms “ the right base ” is invisible except in 
Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing, and even there it does not 
appear as a regular base line of n at right angle to the 
vertical line. 

The next following letter which Konow reads ka and 
Yogel reads mi assumes great importance because in it 
Mr. Jayaswal recognises the a of the name Ajatasatru. 
The cause of difference of opinion between Konow and 
Yogel may be easily explained. An old Brahmi k is a 
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simple cross made up of two straight lines, in most cases of 
equal length,' that cut each other at right angles + ; and 
a Bralimi n is a simple Roman T turned upside down j_. 
So if the lower half of the vertical line of k is not visible 
it has the look of n. The horizontal line of Jc stretches 
along the middle of the row of letters whereas the place 
of the horizontal base of n is at the lower end. In the 
case of the letter in question it is a n with the base line 
higher up on the level of the middle of-the row of letters, 
and has the look more of a h with the lower half of the 
vertical line obliterated than a u. But in the stone no 
trace is found of such a lower line. So it appears to me 
safer to read it as na than as lea. The two hooks on the 
right of this sign are not hooks at all, as the stone and 
moulds distinctly show, but are the semicircular borders of 
two, superficial cavities on the surface of the stone. The 
outline of the upper cavity is quite distinct and clearly 
distinguishable from the horizontal line of n, and the 
upper outline of the lower cavity does not touch any of 
. the visible lines of the letter. Even if we admit, for the 
sake of argument, that the hook-like outlines of the two 
cavities are really engraved lines belonging to a partly 
defaced sign, this sign cannot be read as «. All the 
known Brahmi as have the arms on the left. But if we 
recognise Mr. Jayaswal’s a as a regular letter, we get an a 
with two hooked" arms on the right of the vertical line. 
Mr. Jayaswal asks us to “ see the form of the Parkham, 
Patna and Yaisali letters ” (p. 1S3). But nowhere in 
any published Brahml inscription do we find a with two 
arms on the right. 

The four letters that follow this imaginary a which 
Mr. Jayaswal reads jaiatru arc hopelessly defaced. So 
it seems absolutely impossible for us to sav how far 
Mr. Jayaswal’s restoration of these letters is correct. 
Then follows rtijo of Mr. Jayaswal the jo of which 
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we shall discuss below. The letters on the middle porti®n 
of the pedestal need not detain us, for, here also, though 
we are unable to see eye to eye with Mr. Jayaswal, 
there is found nothing relating to the Sais'unaga 
dynasty. 

Though the occurrence of the name Aja. satru on the 
left side of the pedestal of the Parkham image is 
extremely doubtful, there cannot be the least doubt 
about the occurrence of Kunika, a name by which King 
Ajatasatru was also known, on the right. But the sense 
yielded by the letters that follow have hitherto prevented 
epigraphists from identifying this Kunika with the famous 
King Kunika Ajatasatru. Mr. Jayaswal of course has 
come forward with a reading that purports to describe 
Kuijika as the self-same king of Magadha. Let us see 
how far this reading is accurate. Most of the letters 
on the right side of the pedestal are tolerably legible. 
I shall repeat the different readings:— 
Cunningham-Kunika te va ni na go ma ta ke na ka ta 
Vogel— Kuni [ka] te va si na [Go mi ta ke na] ka ta 

Jayaswal—Kunika Se va si na go Magadhanam raja 
(1)(2)(3)(4)(5)(6)(7)(8)(9)(10)(11)(12)(13)(14)(15). 

There is a very wide divergence of opinion between 
Mr. Jayaswal and his predecessors relating to the value 
of the letters 2, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14. To explain these and 
other different readings Mr. Jayaswal sets forth an 
elaborate series of arguments. The examination of all 
these arguments will require a big volume. Here 
I can only deal with a few to further illustrate 
his fallacious method. He writes, “ The letters 
which are most archaic and differ strikingly from 
the Asokan ones are : n in pra-seni and magadhanam ; 
a in Ajatasatru; s in Sevasiuago ; s in Sin; j 
in Ajdta, rajo and raja ; n in Kunika ; dh in 
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Magadhcmam ; th in the front line ; and the vowel marks 
denoting e in Sevan,'a in Magadhcmam, raja, and rajo, and 
o in rajo and nago. In other words about 50 per cent, 
of the letters are markedly archaic, so much so that 25 
per cent, are entirely new forms.” (p. 179.) 

Some letters are here called archaic for the only 
reason that they “differ strikingly from the Asokan 
ones.” As we shall see later on, these so-called archaic 
letters, though they differ strikingly from some Asokan 
letters, they fully agree with other Asokan letters 
and have been read accordingly. However, even if 
we admit for the sake of argument that they do differ 
strikingly from Asokan letters, is not any other 
explanation of this difference conceivable ? In the 
rock and pillar edicts we have a full manual of 
"Asokan letters. But we possess no such dated manual 
of any type of pre-Manryan. alphabet. So it cannot 
be assumed that letters that strikingly differ in form from 
the Asokan ones are necessarily “ most archaic.” 
Without being perturbed by any such doubt Mr. 
Jayaswal proceeds, “ In other words, about 50 per 
cent, of the letters are markedly archaic, so much 
so that 25 per cent, arc entirely new forms.” Is 
“ markedly archaic ” synonymous with “ entirely new ” ? 
Mr. Jayaswal’s arithmetic indicates that this is not 
so to the full or cent, per cent, extent, but to the 
extent of 25 out of 50. A modern form as con¬ 
trasted with a “markedly archaic” form of the same 
letter means minor recognisable difference. But an 
“ entirely new ” form as compared with a known form 
involves radical non-recognisable differences. For what 
is even partially known cannot be declared “entirely 
new.” Arithmetically speaking, any thing cent, per cent, 
characteristics of which are new can only be declared 
“entirely new.” If the twenty-five per cent, of the- 
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letters are “ entirely new ” to the student of Brahml 
writing, how could Mr. Jayaswal ascertain their value 
with so much certainty ? He has, however, endeavoured 
to anticipate this objection by tracing the origin and 
development of Brahml in India from 2000 B. C. to the 
time of Asoka, and identify the 59 per cent. “ markedly 
archaic ” including the 25 per cent. “ entirely new ” 
forms with the sixth century B. C. links of this 
evolutionary chain. I shall briefly describe some of the 
links: 

(1) Letters on pottery dug out of the cairns of the 
Deccan and published by Mr. G. Yazdani in the Journal 
of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1917 (Plate 
facing p. 57). Mr. Jayaswal writes, “Their time as 
indicated by the decay of the stone coffins and the 
pottery shown to me by Dr. Hunt of Hyderabad may be 
circa 2000 B. C.” (p. 200). 

(2) The Harappa seal letters. “ Their date may be 
before 1000 B. C.” (p. 201). 

(5) Piprahwa vase inscription, B. C. 514-431. Other 
links are well-known Brahml inscriptions on coins 
and seals of unknown date that are made to fill the 
gap of about two hundred years between the Piprahwa 
vase inscription and the edicts of Asoka. 

This chain of evolution of Brahml alphabet in India 
from 2000 to 300 B. C. looks more like a tracing on 
sand. The chart illustrating this chain is not yet out. 
But copies of original plates and impressions that served 
as materials for the charts are accessible to us and 
therefore the scheme may be examined without the 
charts. The dates assigned to the pottery dug out of 
the cairns of the Deccan and to the Harappa seals, and 
the recognition of the marks and signs on these as 
alphabetic forms, are open to serious objections. By what 
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standard does Mr. Jayaswal measure the time “ indicated 
by the decay of the stone coffin and the pottery” 
unearthed from the cairns P Has he taken into consi¬ 
deration other factors than mere lapse of time, such as 
the .peculiar chemical action, if any, of earth, air, and 
water of the locality that hastens or retards decay ? 
May not these marks and symbols be owner’s or potter’s 
marks, pictographs, or phonograms ? Mr. Jayaswal him¬ 
self introduces us to a new type of marks called by him 
“ sept marks ” which he noticed on celts in the Indian 
Museum originally found in Bihar (p. 200, note). We 
may also hold that the Harappa seals “do not bear 
writing but sept marks.” In estimating the age of the 
Harappa seals the style and technique of figures of 
animals on them should not be ignored. 

Leaving these questions to the consideration of 
specialists, we shall examine Mr. Jayaswal’s views 
relating to the date of the Piprahwa vase inscription. 
He writes:— 

“ The Piprahwa inscription refers to the relics of 
the relatives of the Buddha as Fleet has argued (J.R.A.S., 
1906, p. 149). A stupa was given to the massacred 
Saltyas ‘secretly’ (ibid. 166) and later, in the reign 
of Virudhaka probably no one dared to erect the 
memorial. It should be noticed that the reference to 
the Buddha in the inscription shows the already 
established position of Tathagata as ‘ Bliagavat Buddha ’ 
and ‘ the Famous One.’ We would not be far from the 
actual date if we place it, after Fleet, within a century 
from the Buddha’s death (544 B. G.—434 B. 0.). Its 
letter-forms confirm this view. Compare its bh, its 
angular dh, its s, its n with the Parkham letters. In 
each case its forms are later, while some letters are 
older in form than the Aja statue, as dh, g, and some 
later as bh and n ” (pp. 201-202). 
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Curiously enough here the writer totally ignores the 
views of other equally eminent authorities, Senart, Barth 
and Liiders, who have dealt with the record subsequent 
to Fleet and who have offered quite a different interpreta¬ 
tion. The text of the inscription, as pointed out by 
Fleet, begins and ends thus:— 

SuJcitibhatinam sabhaginikanam sapuladalmiam iyam 
salilanidhane Budhasa bhagavate Sakiyanam. 

Fleet takes suhiti (suklrfi ) as a designation of Buddha, 
sakiyanam as equivalent to Sanskrit svaklya, ‘ relations, 
kinsmen,’ and thus translates the record 

“Of the brethren of the World-famed One, with 
(their) sisters, with (their) children and wives, this 
deposit of (their) relics—of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
blessed one.” 

With very good reasons Barth, in agreement with 
Senart, translates the inscription thus:— 

“ This receptacle of relies of the blessed Buddha of 
the !§akyas (is the pious gift) of the brothers of Suklrti, 
jointly with their sisters, with their sons and their 
wives.” 1 

This rendering is accepted by Liiders in his List No. 
939. Thus interpreted the inscription does not “ supply 
us with materials for constructing a chronological 
system.” But along with this interpretation Mr. Jayaswal 
has endeavoured to throw into oblivion certain very valuable 
observations of Barth on the date of this inscription, Barth 
writes:— 

“ In the first place there is the writing, which is so 
perfectly identical with the inscriptions of Asoka engraved 
in the same characters that it seems impossible to separate 
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the two by an interval of more than two centuries. 
Buhler, who with good reason was ever on the look-out 
for any facts that might prove an early use of writing 
in India, simply declared that he considered the inscrip¬ 
tion to be anterior to As'oka ; but he died, without telling 
us by how much or why. I suppose that his sole reason 
was the absence of any notation of the long vowel. But, 
in addition to the fact that this notation is practised with 
a certain amount of laxity in the authentic inscriptions 
of the king—(it is well known that in the other system 
of writing which reads from right to left it lias never 
been in use)—-it is entirely absent from one of the inscrip¬ 
tions on the Ramgarh-Hill, which no one has yet desired 
to date before Asoka, and it is equally absent from the 
copper-plate inscription of Sohgaura, with one single 
exception. And it is this very exception that, as it would 
seem, ought to give us a hint as to what was the real ~ 
state of matters. The simplest explanation clearly is to 
see in the general absence of the long vowel the result 
of an intentional simplification, and to regard the excep¬ 
tional occurrence of it in the plate as a mere slip of the 
writer or engraver who at the very end and in this one 
case only reverted to a practice that came familiar to him, 
not, as Dr. Fleet wishes, as a sign of the still uncertain 
use of a newly introduced notation. In our inscription, 
on the other hand, there is no inadvertency; here the 
simplification is a consistent one, and is moreover justi¬ 
fied in this kind of griffato, where the characters, slender 
and somewhat cursive, are traced distinctly but very 
slightly, as if cut with a knife, but yet without present¬ 
ing either in detail or in their general aspect any trace 
of those modifications that usually reveal a difference in 
time. It is certainly rash to judge of the age of docu¬ 
ment from simple palneographic analogies. But when, 
as is the case here, there is a complete identity, not only 
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as to the component parts, hut also as to the style, with 
memorials of the same origin, hesitation is no longer 
permissible. It would require an incontrovertible proof 
t,o make us separate our inscription from the neighbour¬ 
ing ones of Nigliva and Rumendei by two centuries or 
more.” (Lid. An!., 1907, pp. US-119.) 

^Further on Barth states his views regarding the date 
of the Piprahwa vase inscription with greater definiteness 
thus:—“In our inscription, which, moreover, does not 
mark the long vowel—(I have already stated what should 
be thought of this omission ),—sakiya would still be taken 
in its original sense ; the inscription must, therefore, be 
anterior, by at least a full century, to that on the pillar 
of As'oka (the middle of the 3rd century B.O.), in which 
the notation of the long vowel is established and in which 
the designation of the Buddha.as Sa.kyammii, “the hermit 
of the Sakyas,” shows that the possessive adjective 
has had time to change into an ethnical term.” (p. 121.) 
It is difficult to withhold assent from this cautious and 
well-considered surmise But for our present purpose 
Barth’s observation that the writing on the Piprahwa 
vase is “perfectly identical with the inscriptions of Asoka 
engraved in the same characters ” is of great importance. 
Mr. Jayaswal writes, “ Compare its (Piprahwa vase’s) 
bh, its angular dh, its s, its ns with the Parkham letters. 
In each case its forms are later.” This statement is 
absolutely wrong. Both Piprahwa vase inscription and 
the Parkham image inscription are of unknown date. 
But we know the date of the inscriptions of Asoka and 
the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodoros, ambassador 
of Antialkidas, approximately. Now, let us compare 
Mr. Jayaswal’s four test letters bh, dh, s, n of these 
inscriptions. ^ 

(1) The dh of the Piprahwa vase inscription and 
Asoka’s edict is a plain Roman capital D. (Plate VII) The 
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dh of the Besnagar inscription is the same sign with the 
sides reversed (]. This latter type of dh is met with in the 
Bharhut inscriptions, one of which, that on the gateway, 
belongs to the regime of the Suiigas, and in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Ksatrapas and the Kusbans. So dh resem¬ 
bling a plain Roman capital D may he recognised as the 
archaic form of the letter, and dh with the sides reversed 
as the later form. On the left portion of the Parkham 
image inscription neither the archaic nor the later form 
of dh is traceable. In Mr. Bishuu Swamp's tracing’ 
there is a right-angled triangle with sides of unequal 
length and the hypotenuse on the right in the place 
where Cunningham and Vogel find a. Brahml k. This 
triangle'Mr. Jayaswal recognises as the pre-Piprahwa dh. 
As we are ignorant of any Brahml writing that can be 
assigned to the pre-Piprahwa period on incontrovertible 
grounds w'e are not competent to give any opinion 
on the value of this discovery. But we can clearly trace . 
a plain cross (Brahml h) wdiere Messrs. Jayasw r al and 
Bishun S war up find a triangle of the type described 
above. 

(2) The n of the Piprahwa vase, the Asokan edicts, 
and all other Brahml inscriptions is a plain Roman 
capital T turned upside down X. The same type of n 
occurs also in the Parkham image inscription. So there 
is nothing in the n of the Parkham image inscription 
that can induce as to assign the record to the sixth 
century B.C. 

(3) A Brahml bh consists of four short straight lines, 
one horizontal and three vertical, two of which are placed 
below the horizontal line and one above it. Most of the 
bh -s in the edicts of Asoka have the horizontal line a little 
extended beyond the right lower vertical line and the 
upper vertical line standing at right angle to its right end 
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j | . This we call bh type 1. In the edicts the two follow¬ 
ing types of bh arc also met with—(2) j — f (3) j~“[ . 

In the Pipralnva vase inscription there are three bh- s, all 
of type 1. In the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros 
there are three bh -s all of type 2 ; and in later inscriptions 
of known date we have almost exclusively bh -s of type 3. 
In our Parkham image inscription there is a solitary bh 
and that of type 3. So if the Parkham image is to be 
dated in accordance with the form of the letters of its 
inscription, it should be assigned to a date later than the 
Besnagar pillar inscription. The straight-lined r in the 
Parkham image inscription as compared to the screw-like 
r in the inscription of Heliodoros points to the same 
conclusion. 

(4) The solitary s in Kimikatevasina in the left por¬ 
tion of the Parkham image inscription is slightly different, 
in form from the Asokan and Piprahwa vase s. But its 
shorter vertical indicates that it should be classed with s 
of the Brahml inscriptions of a much later period. (See 
Memoirs A.S.I., No. 1, plates Y and VI.) As compared 
with other letters of the Parkham image inscription it 
should he treated as an advanced form. 

Now to return to Mr. Jayaswal’s reading of the 
right portion of the Parkham image inscription, we 
shall deal with the archaic forms of Mr. Jayaswal 
one by one in the order in which they occur in the 
text. 

(2) According to Mr. Jayaswal n in Kunika is one 
of the “ most archaic ” letters. Here the top of the 
vertical line has been flattened in consequence of damage 
of the stone. This was perceived by Cunningham and 
Vogel and so they did not hesitate to read the syllable 
as ni. But in Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing the triangular 
cavity on the stone is ignored and its upper side is 
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represented as a line. Even as it is, the difference 
between Asokan n and this sign is not great. 

(4) Mr. Jayaswal wi'ites, “ The akshara now read 
as se was read as te, evidently the middle stroke had been 
disregarded for s with an upper bar had been unknown, 
the instance on the Patna statue having been missed 
owing to the misreading ke ” (p. 184). This “ middle 
stroke” is not discernible either in the stone or in 
the casts and impressions. The space between the 
two lower arms of the letter is damaged. But there 
is nothing that justifies the “middle stroke ” shown in 
Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing. So there is no necessity 
for creating a s hitherto unknown to Indian epigraphy to 
read a sign which is a clear Asokan t. Cunningham, 
Liiders and Vogel have all recognised it as t. Mr. Jayas¬ 
wal bases his reading se on the analogy of the last 
letter of the inscription on the Patna statue A (his 
King Aja). About this letter he writes in J.B.O.R.S., 
1919, p. 93:— 

“ The last letter is still more original and its identifica¬ 
tion was a matter of some time. A long perpendicular 
line is drawn first and then by its sides, about the middle 
two hooks are added in two separate strokes. At first 
sight one would be inclined to take it as a fourth century 
(A.C.) two-stroke k, but the absence of seraph and the 
lower flourish together with the number of strokes would 
dislodge that proposal. It is radically different from k. 
If we follow the method of presuming an earlier form, we 
can on palaeographic considerations trace the ancestry of 
the Asokan and Bhattiprolu ,<■ to this letter. The pivotal 
line has been contracted in the latter, its upper portion 
totally disappearing and the lower still remaining 
longer than the sidal legs. The legs, again, tend to 
hang down, while they hang on in the fSaisunilka 
letter.” 
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Here, in the matter of the two ie-s, Mr. Jayaswal 
surpasses himself. The two signs in question on two of 
the so-called Sais’unaga statues differ from each other as 
much as Ice and te of the ordinary mortals. These latter 
may be wrong as regards the values they assign to the 
signs, hut arc they also wrong in considering the two signs 
as radically different in form ? This difference is quite 
clear in Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing of letters of the two 
inscriptions. For his tracing of the inscription on the 
Patna statue A the reader is referred to J.B.O.R.S., 1919, 
Plate facing p. 516. I give below the tracing of 
Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing of the two so-called 
■se-s. 


On Patna On Parkham 

Statue A. Statue. 



If these two signs can be recognised as identical, 
any sign can be identified with any other sign that hap¬ 
pens to he radically different from it; and by following 
“ the method of presuming an earlier form,” that is to 
say, by begging the question freely, any name can be 
read in any piece of damaged writing. 

(10) Mr. Jayaswal reads the sign as g evidently on 
account of the shortness of the vertical line above the 
angle. But the vertical is quite clear on the stone and 
appears on the casts and impressions, though in Mr. 
Bishun Swarup’s tracing it is non-existent. 
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(11) I have already dealt with the mysterious clh 
traceable only in Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing. 

(13) In Mr. Dikshit’s impression even as reproduced 
hy Mr. Jayasxval, k, a plain cross, is clear. In Itai 
Bahadur Radhakrishna’s impression the right arm of the 
cross is not clearly produced, though its place on the 
vertical line is indicated. If this indication is ignored, 
one may read the letter as ra. On the stone k is quite 
clear. Of course in Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing this 
right arm is conspicuous by its absence. 

(14) Like dh and s already discussed, j is a novel 
creation of Mr. Jayaswal. He writes, “ The last letter 
(ja) is a new form ; when the full form is taken into 
account it cannot he read as ta. It should he compared 
with ja of rajo and the pre-Mauryan j-s reproduced from 
other records ” (p. 185). The j-s of rajo in the inscription 
on the right side is thus traced by Mr. Bishun Swarup 


, and the//* of raja on the left, thus 


Mr. Jayaswal has no difficulty in showing that both these 
signs represent the same letter j. Of course they do 
represent the same letter, t, and not j, as found on the 
paper cast, but not as traced by Mr. Bishun Swarup who 
makes no distinction between engraved lines of the 
letters and cracks and cavities due to damage of the 
surface of the stone. Mr. Jayaswal writes in support of 
hjs view, “ The j is peculiar. It is composed of a slanting 
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stroke and a cuvve or loop arising from the middle of 
that to the right, the two being joined at the base either 
by a straight line or by the loop. (In one case, in raja, 
tjiey seem to have been left unjoined, thus showing a 
tendency to form the open j " (p. 181). The second sign, 
as-is even clear from the impressions published by Mr. 
Jayaswal, is a t just to the left of the right leg of which 
is a triangular cavity. This cavity is represented by Mr. 
Bishun Swamp as a regular right-angled triangle with 
the left leg of the letter as the hypotenuse in his 
tracing.' 


The Patna Statues. 

If the damaged condition of the stone renders 
the decipherment of the Parkham image inscription 
very difficult, and the complete decipherment well 
nigh impossible, in case of the Patna Statues in 
the Bharhut gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
the difficulty is further enhanced by the fact that 
both the inscriptions are very carelessly engraved on 
the scarves on the proper left shoulders of the 
statues with deep cut lines conventionally marking 
the folds of the scarves. The lower and upper strokes 
of the letters of the inscriptions are in many instances 
merged in these lines of the scarves, and a line 
passes (in case of some of the letters two lines pass) 
through the inscriptions cutting the letters into two 
halves. 

The present writer has already dealt with these in¬ 
scriptions, in a paper published in The Indian Antiquary, 
1919, pp. 28-32. Dr. Barnett, as I find from a note 
published in the J. B. O. R, S„ 1919, pp. 513-516, 
has independently read the records in very nearly 
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the same fashion. I gr%e below the 
readings:— 


thi'f 


sets of 


A. 

Jayaswal ... Bha ge A co cho nl dhl se 

Barnett ... Bha ge a ce cha in vl ke 

Chanda ... Bha ge A ca cha nl vl ka 


B. 

Jayaswal ... Sapa kha te Va ta nam dl 

Barnett ... ya kha ta va ta nam di 

Chanda ... ya kha Sa(?) rva ta nam di 

As regards inscription A, it will be. seen that the 
difference between my reading and Dr. Barnett’s is very 
slight. Our difference with Mr. Jayaswal mainly con¬ 
cerns the two last letters; where he sees dhise, we see 
vike or vika. I trace below the two specimens of this 
strange Saisunaga dh brought to light by • Mr. Jayaswal 
from Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracings :— 

Patna A. Parkham. 



Like the two unknown Saisunaga jr«-s and two unknown 
Saisunaga sa -s these two Saisunaga dha-% neither resemble 
each other nor any known form of dh-. 

As regards B, the main difference lies in the reading 
of the first letter. Dr. Barnett, Mr. Allan, and myself 
10 
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read it as ya, as did Cunningham long ago, but Mr. 
Jayaswal and his followers see here two letters, Sapa ov 
saba. I trace below this sign from the impression re¬ 
produced on Plate facing p. 93 of J. B. O. R. S., 1919, 
and from Mr. Bishun Swarup’s tracing and MahSmaho- 
padhyaya Sastvl’s eye-copy. 

(1) Impression. (2) Bishun Swarup. (3) &a«tri. 



It will be seen at a glance that No. 1 is a ya of the 
Kushan type with a line of the scarf passing through it. 
I wonder how could Mr. Jayaswal read it as sap a when 
he wrote his first article published in the March issue of 
the J.B.O.R.S., 1919, and had not before him the tracing 
of Mr. Bishun Swarup and the eye-copy of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya iSastrl. 1 As regards this tracing and the eye- 
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copy, a careful study of the'" impression published with 
Mr. Jayaswal’s first article, a paper mould prepared under 
the direct supervision of the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I.,. President ol the Board of 
Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Pandit 
B§,m Karna of Jodhpur, of which a photograph is' 
published herewith (Plate Y. 6), and repeated examination 
of the stone force me to the conclusion that they 
are inaccurate. I believe further remarks are not neces¬ 
sary with regard to the inscriptions on the Patna statues. 
Dr. It. C. Majumdar, though proposing alternative read¬ 
ings, has no doubt about the occurrence of the word 
yakha in B, and also considers our readings possible {hid. 
Ant., 1919, pp. 29-36). On palseographic grounds, as I 
have already stated in my article in The Indian Anti¬ 
quary, these inscriptions cannot be assigned to an earlier 
epoch than the first century A.D. Regarding the age 
of the statues themselves I can do no better than re¬ 
produce Professor Foucher who writes—“ As to the 
Patna statues, I have no hesitation in telling you that I 
would, from the point of view of their artistic treatment, 
ascribe them to the second century B.C. and on the 
analogy of the Parlcham and Bharhut images, identify 
them as yaksas, that comes to say that I share the 
common opinion prevailing on the subject.” (J.B.O.R.S., 
1919, p. 519). The letters of the inscriptions on the 
image of Manibhadra discovered at Pawaya in the Gwalior 
State more resemble the letters of the inscriptions of the 
time of the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa than those of the 
Kushan inscriptions and may therefore he pushed back 
•to as early an epoch as the second half of the first 
century B.C. 

That one at least of these two Patna statues does not 
represent royalty, but is an attendant figure of inferior 
rank,—I mean the one that bears the inscription yakha. 
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vat.a Nmiidi, is patent from the remains of a chowri or 
fly-whisk on its right shoulder. This is how Mr. Jayaswal 
endeavours to explain away this chowri: — 

“ The device on the right shoulder of the statue of 
Nandi which Buchanan and Cunningham took to be a 
representation of a Tibetan ‘ bull’s tail’ or ‘ Chowri ’ is by 
no means clear owing to mutilation. I could not come 
to a decision as to what it was. Mr. Bhandarkar con¬ 
sidered it very doubtful to have been a chowri. If it was 
a' chowri our idea that cliowri-bearing denotes necessarily 
an attendant roust now change. Curiously enough I 
found simultaneously in a painting copied from Ajanta 
in the house of Sir John Woodroffe a prince holding a 
chowri on his shoulder, to whom a lady, probably his 
queen, is presenting lotuses on a tray. It is evidently 
the king in the Hamsa-Jataka, for two swans are seated 
on thrones. Then we must also take into consideration 
the Jain practice of carrying chowri or fly-whisk referred 
to by Dr. Buchanan and Nandi was a Jain as evidenced 
by Kharavela’s inscription and also according to some 
other evidence which Mr. V. Smith has not yet pub¬ 
lished.” (J.B.O.R.S., 1919, pp. 103-104.) 

I am glad to find that Mr. Jayaswal has his doubts 
about the object being anything other than chowri , but 
chowri or no chowri, he has no doubt as regards the 
statue being that of a Saisunaga king. But the evidences 
which he has produced regarding the existence of chowri- 
bearing kings appear to be baseless. In the Ajanta 
painting he describes, the position of the king is not 
occupied by the chowri- bearing prince, but by the two 
swans “seated on the thrones.” So the painting indi¬ 
cates that the so-called prince has placed the swans on 
the throne, and thereby ceasing to he a king, has 
assumed the humbler role of a chowri-he&rev. In the 
Rajasuya ceremony of Yudhisthira as described in the 
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Mahabharata sovereign princes are made to play humbler 
roles. A sovereign prince may stoop to play the part of 
a chowri- hearing attendant under certain circumstances, 
but that does not elevate the chowri to the level of an 
insignia of royalty. As regards Mr. Jayaswal’s King 
Nandi being a Jain, this view rests on the equally base¬ 
less assumption that Nanda-raja named in the inscription 
of Kharavela is identical with Vafa Nandi. In the 
Puranic list of the kings of Magadha there are three 
kings bearing such names,- Nandi-vardhana, Mah&nandl, 
and Nanda. Why should Nanda-raja of the inscription 
of Kharavela be identified with Nandivaidhana and not 
Nanda passes comprehension. 


Yaksa Worship in Eastern India. 

Now to return to the monographic aspects of these 
statues, I shall make another extract from Mr. Gangoli’s 
article referred to above. He writes :— 

“ While Parkham image is divergent in many points 
from the image of Manibhadra, the ‘ twins ’ from Patna 
are inseparably connected with each other by more points 
of contact than could be exppected on the basis of a 
common yaksa type. This mysterious connection seems 
to be explained by the text of the Mahcimayurl which 
gives an invaluable catalogue of Yaksas, which accord¬ 
ing to the text has seats at different places in 
ancient India each city having its tutelary yaksa. 
Apart from the Mahaniaijuri, we have independent 
evidence of the existence of widespread cults connected 
with the yaksas in various parts of India before the 
advent of the Christian era. But the Mahamayurl by 
its geographical and iconological data helps us to identify 
various sites with which the various yaksas enumerated 
were associated. Thus the arohieologioal evidence of the 
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identity of the image of the Yaksa called Ma$ibfoafMi 
derives authentic corroboration from the text which recites 
that the two brother Yaksas, Manibhadra and PBr^aj- 
bhadra, had their seats or shrines in Brahmavatl, which 
was probably a place near the Punjab. Another passage 
in the same text affords the key to the mysterious resem¬ 
blance of the two statues from Patna we have been 
considering. Says our text, Nandi ca vardhanascaiva 
nagare Nandivardhane. ‘ The twins Nandi and Yardhana 
had their seats or shrines in the city Nandivardhana.’ 
In the course of a very elaborate note which could only 
be worthy of such a great savant, Monsieur Sylvain Levi 
lays under contribution various Chinese authorities bear¬ 
ing on the question of the identity of this city. Accord¬ 
ing to one Chinese authority Howez-wan, who composed 
a glossary on the Avatamsaka Sutra, the city of 
Nandivardhana was in the kingdom of Magadha as men¬ 
tioned in the original sutra. The text itself suggests that 
the names of the two yaksa tutelaries obviously gave to 
the city the name of Nandivardhana. The cumulative 
weight of all these considerations taken together with the 
obvious identity of the two statues with yaksa types 
familiar to us in other examples, pushes us involuntarily 
to the conclusion that one of these Patna images repre¬ 
sents ‘ Nandi ’ and the other ‘ Yardhana.’ And it seems 
to be in the fitness of things that they should have been 
discovered in Behar (Magadba.) ”—(pp. 422-424). 

To this weighty statement M. M. Sastrl replies, “ The 
art critic invokes the authority of Mahamayurl, one of 
the five ltaksas of the later Buddhists, which cannot 'go 
beyond the ninth century A. D. and is unreliable. It can 
be of no use on the points in controversy.” (J. B. O. R. S., 
1919, p. 558.) If M. M. Sastri here means that Maha¬ 
mayurl cannot be older than the ninth eentury A. D. 
he is wrong. In Bana’s Harsacarita (a work 
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written in the first half of the seventh century A. D.), 
Chapter V, it is said that when Harsa’s father Prabha- 
lraravardhana was suffering from his last illness, “ Maha- 
mfiyurl was being read ” ( paihyamana-Mahmidyurl). It 
is difficult to say whether the Mahamayurl published by 
Sylvain Levi is the same as the text referred to by Bana. 
But we may safely infer the similarity of the subject- 
matter from the identity of the name of the texts. 
Samkara, the commentator of Harsacarita, writes :— 

Mahamayurl Bauddha-vidya, Sivamantra. iti kecit 

“ Mahamayurl is a Buddhist text; some say it is a 
Sivite formula.” As Mahamayurl was recognised as a holy 
text in the first half of the seventh century A. D., it 
must have been considerably older. But even if the 
testimony of the Mahamayurl be not accepted as con- 
elusive evidence of the existence of a widespread Yaksa 
cult in ancient India, other evidences are not wanting to 
prove it. 

As Mr. Gangoli states, “ Apart from the Mahamayurl, 
we have independent evidence of the existence of wide¬ 
spread cults connected with the yaksas in various parts 
of India before the advent of Christian era.” We shall 
now turn to the evidences that indicate that the Yaksa 
cult was prevalent in Eastern India, in the dominion 
of the Sais'unSga kings and the neighbouring states, in 
the sixth century B. C. 

Those who believe that the Kaut.iliya Arthasastra has 
come down to us in exactly the same form as it had 
when it came hot out of the head of Kautilya himself, 
and that Bhasa’s dramas including of course the Pratima- 
Nataka are older than Kautillya Arthasastra, can have no 
difficulty in believing that the Pali Buddhist sutras and 
the Prakrit Aligns and UpSngas of the Jainas preserve 
traditions that cany us back to the time of the Saisunaga 
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kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru when Mahavfra and 
Buddha lived and taught. Those who are more critieal 
will admit that where the Jaina and the Bauddha tradi¬ 
tions agree there may be a substratum of fact. We shall 
examine the Jaina and Bauddha traditions relating to 
Yaksa worship in the Saisunaga period from this critical 
standpoint. 

In a short dialogue of the Angutlara-Nihaya we are 
told, when Buddha w'as staying at Sarandada-cetiya 
(caitya) at Vaisali, a very large party of the Licchavis 
came to him. Buddha explained to them the seven 
conditions of welfare {satta aparihaniye dhamme). These 
are :—(1) holding meetings of the clan regularly, (2) con¬ 
cord, (3) observation of the time-honoured customs and 
usages, (4) obedience to the elders, (5) abstinence from 
detaining by force or kidnapping women and maidens 
of the clan. The two other conditions relate to the 
religious practices and may be translated in full:— 

“(6) So long as the Licchavi-Vajjis honour and 
esteem and revere and support the Vajjian cetiyas 1 in 
the city or outside it, and allow not proper offerings and 
rites as formerly given and performed to fall into desue¬ 
tude, so long may the Licchavi-Vajjis be expected not 
to decline but to prosper. 

“(7) So long as the rightful protection, defence, and 
support, shall be fully provided for the Arahants of the 
Liccbavi-Vajjis, so that Arahants from a distance may 
enter the realm, and the Arahants therein may live at 
ease, so long may, etc.” 

Tn the M«huparinibbana-Stiff anta Buddha is made to 
repeat the seven conditions of welfare of the Vajjis when 
addressing Vassakara the Brahman, the prime minister 
of King Ajatasatru of Magadha, and concludes, “ When 


a-Migadhi, w, 
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I was once staying, 0 Brahman, at Vesall at Sarandada 
shrine, I taught the Yajjians these conditions of welfare.” 
So it will he seen that the An gut tar a-Nikuy a, VII, 19, was 
known to the compiler of the Mahaparmibbana-Suttanta 
and therefore earlier in date. Buddhaghosa in the 
Sumangala-Vilasini explains Vajji-cetiyas as yakklia- 
cetiyas and about the Sarandada-eetiya he writes “ that 
this was a vihara erected in the site of a former shrine of 
Yakklia Sarandada.” 1 The passage of the Samyutla- 
Nilcaya referred to on p. 5 wherein Manimala-caitya is 
called the haunt of Manibhadra, and the very name 
of Punnabhadde ceyie (Purnabhadra-caitya) mentioned 
in most of the Jaina Anges and Upahgas lend 
support to the view of Buddhaghosa that the caityas of 
old were the sanctuaries of the yaksas. In Udanam, 
1, 7, the Ajakapalaka cetiya at Patali is called the haunt 
of Yaksa Ajakapalaka. In the Gujrati gloss on the Jaina 
texts the caityas (ceyie) mentioned therein are called Yaksa 
caityas. There is also negative evidence to show that the 
caityas or sanctuaries of Eastern India of the time of 
Buddha and Mahavlra were the sanctuaries of the 
Yaksas and not of the Devas or other classes of super¬ 
human beings. I shall give the names of some of 
of the caityas mentioned in the Bauddha and Jaina 
texts. 

Pali Bauddha Texts— 

Caityas near Vaisali— 

(a) Udena Cetiya. 

(b) Gotamaka-Cetiya. 

(c) Sattamvaka-Cetiya (Shrine of the Seven Mangoes). 

(d) Bahuputta-Cetiya (Shrine of Many Sons). 

(e) Sarandada-Cetiya. 

(Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, III, 47). 


Rljya Davidw, Dialogues of the Buddha , P*rt 2, ]>. 80, notes 2 and 3. 

it 
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Near Rajagriha— 

Supatittha-Cetiya (Vina va-Pi taka, edited by H. 
Oldenberg. Vol. I, p. 35). 

Between Rajagriha and Nalanda— 

Bahuputta-C-etiya (Sariiyutta-Nikaya, P.T.S , Part III, 

p. 220) 

At Alavi—■ 

Aggalava-Cetiya (mentioned in several texts). 

At Blioganagara on the way from Vaisall to Pava 
Ananda-Cetiya (Mahap. Suttanta, IV. 7). 

Svetambara Jaina Ardha-Magadhi texts (Angas and 
Upangas)— 

(1) Chatrapalas'a-caitya to the north-east of Kajangala. 

(2) Purnabhadra-caitya to the north-east of Champa. 

(3) Gunaslla-caitya to the ndfth-east of Rajagriha. 

(4) Dutipalasa-caitya to the north-east of Vaniyagama. 
(Vaisall). 

(5) Manibhadra-caitya to the north-east of Mithila. 

(6) Nandana-caitya to the north-east of Moka. 

(7) Puspavatl-caitya to the north-east of Tuihgiya. 

(8) Kosthaka-caitya near Benares. 

(9) Kosthaka-caitya near Sravastl. (Nos. 2, 3, and 5 
are of common occurrence. Nos. 6 and 7 have come 
across in the Bhagavatl-Sutra and the rest in the Upasaka- 
dasa-Sutra). 

It will be seen from these two lists that the names 
of no well known Devas, Nag as, or of any other class of 
superhuman beings than the Yaksas are associated with 
the caityas. So we may hold with Buddhaghosa, the 
author of Sumaiigala-Vilasini, that the caityas of the 
Sais'ur.taga period were the shrines of the Yaksas. Buddha, 
as we have already seen (p. 53), is made to refer to the 
proper worship and maintenance of the Vajji-caityas 
as one of the seven conditions of welfare of the Vajjis, 
the only other condition that partakes of the nature of 
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religious practice being the maintenance of the Arahants. 
So it is quite clear that the cult of the Yaksas occupied 
a very prominent place in the religious life of the Yajjis, 
and also of the peoples of Magadha and Atiga in the 
Saisunaga period. 

Now to sum up :—.(1) A statue in round of the type 
of the two Patna and the Parkham statues and bearing 
an inscription wherein it is called Bhagavat Manibliadra 
has beenr discovered by Mr. Garde at an ancient site in 
the Gwalior State. Mr. Garde identifies the image as 
Yaksa Manibjiadra. M. M. Haraprasad Sastrl declares 
that this Manibliadra is not a Yaksa but a Bodhisatva. 
In the Brahmanic, Bauddha and Jaina literatures only 
one Manibliadra is "known, and that a Yaksa, whereas 
Bodhisatva Manibhadra is yet unknown. 

(2) Mr. Jayaswal finds evidence of identifying 
Kunika of the Parkham image inscription with the king, 
of Magadha of the same name also called Ajatasatru by 
mistaking the outlines of the breaks and cavities on the 
stone due to damage as part of engraved letters and by 
identifying partially damaged known letters with un¬ 
known imaginary forms. 

(3) That one at least of the Patna images, B, is 
of a Yaksa, is certified by its inscription which begins 
with the epithet Takhe. Mr. Jayaswal splits y into two 
letters, m pa. He attempts to explain away the remnant 
of a choiori on the proper right shoulder of this statue 
by arguing in a circle. In the inscription on statue A 
Mr. Jayaswal reads dfdse by first regarding two known 
letters, v and k, as unknown, and then identifying them 
with unknown forms of dh and * respectively. 

The method followed by Messrs. Sastrl and Jayaswal 
may be briefly described as one of treating what others 
treat as known as something not known , and then identify¬ 
ing this not known thing with what is absolutely unknown. 
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If this method is strictly followed it will test be dif&ealt 
to find references to the most sensational events of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata in some of the partly 
damaged Brahmx inscriptions. 



Vatsyayana—the Author of the Kamasutra: 
Date and Place of Origin 

BY 

Haranchandra Ciiakladar, M.A. 

Vatsyayana stands pre-eminent in early Indian 
literature as an author who brought the analytical power 
of a keen logician to bear on the science of erotics 
which, in our modern days, has only lately begun to be 
studied with the care that it deserves. The science had 
attracted the serious attention of the Indian savants very 
early, as far hack, perhaps, as the time when'the text of 
the Rigveda was being fixed, and in the centuries that 
elapsed before Vatsyayana made his appearance, the 
various sections of the science were being studied 
separately and individually. But it was Vatsyayana who 
synthesised the whole science and revived the popular 
interest in this branch of knowledge. Apart from its 
interest as a work on the science of love, Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra, at the present day, is of immense importance 
to us as throwing a flood of light on the manners and 
customs of his contemporary Indian society. To appre¬ 
ciate the full value, for the social history of India, of the 
picture that Vatsyayana presents, we must, in the first 
place, try to ascertain, as closely as possible, the time 
when he flourished and for this purpose it will be neces¬ 
sary to trace the history of his science, to ascertain his 
relation to other departments of Indian literature, and 
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also to analyse critically the few references that may 
be gleaned from his work, to the political history 
of India. 

Vat sy ay ana’s Reference to Earlier Works on the 
Science of Love. 

In speaking of the origin of the Kdmasastra, VatsyS- 
yana says at the beginning of his work 1 that at first, 
Brajapati, the ‘ Lord of Beings,’ for the welfare and 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge encyclo¬ 
paedia in a hundred thousand chapters dealing with the 
three objects of human life, viz., Eharma, Artha and 
Kama 2 ; the first two of these subjects were next taken up 
by Manu and Brhaspati respectively and Nandi, the 
attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third which he dealt 
with in a thousand chapters. This last work was con¬ 
densed into five hundred chapters by Scetaketu, the son 
of TJddalaka. The work of Svetaketu was further 
abridged into a hundred and fifty chapters and divided 
into seven sections by Babhravya, . a native of the Pan- 
cala country. Next, Dattalca, at the request of the 


* ride Cha]>ter I of the Edmnsutra, pp. 4-7 of the Benares edition. The quota- 
tions from the Kamasutra have been made throughout from the Benares edition, 
edited by Pundit Sri Datnodarlal Gosvami and published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 

by Mahamahopadhyiiya Pandit Durgiprasada of Jaipur had been published earlier, 


Bengali edition of the text and the commentary with a Bengali translation published 
by BabuMahes Chandra Pal of Calcutta, There is some difference in the arrange- 

al variations. 

2 This agrees with what is said in the Mahabharata , Santiparva, Ch. 59, with 
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courtesans of Pataliputra, wrote a separate treatise deal¬ 
ing with the Vaisilca section of Babhravya. His example 
was followed by six other writers— Garay ana, Suvarna- 
nabha, Ghotakmnuhha, Gonarcllya, Gonihapuira and 
Kucmnara, each of whom took up a section of Babhravya 
and wrote a monograph on it. As the science treated in 
this fragmentary fashion by numerous writers was about 
to he mangled and spoiled and as the work of Babhravya, 
being huge in bulk, w'as difficult to be mastered, Vatsya- 
yana proposes to give an epitome of the whole subject 
in a single work of moderate dimensions. Towards the 
end of the Kamasutra, again, Vatsyayana says that 
having mastered the significance of the sutras of Babh¬ 
ravya (from his teachers, as one would do in the case of 
a sacred text or aganm) and having pondered over them 
in his mind, he composed the Kamasutra in the approved 
method. 1 He thus admits that the great work of Babh¬ 
ravya formed the groundwork- of his own book as is 
also quite evident from the frequent references that lie 
makes to it in every part of his Kamasutra : one out of 
his seven sections, the Samprayogika, covering about a 
fourth part of the whole work, is entirely taken from 
Babhravya, as he says at the end of that section. 2 There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that Vatsyayana had before 
him the great work of Babhravya Pancala. The com¬ 
mentator, Jayamaiigala, also quotes several verses stating 
the opinions of the followers of Babhravya and about a 
sutra of Vatsyayana he observes that it is a verse of 




* ttvrlm sigmfe i 

Benares edition, page 182. Besides, »fc pp. OS, 70, 01, 2US, 270, 27-1, 200, 35o, 
etc., the school of Babhravya has been referred to. 
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.Babhravya '; he seems, therefore, to have access to some 
treatise specially belonging to Babhravya’s school. 

It may be noted that Vatsyayana speaks of having 
treated Babhravya’s book like an agama , a work of holy 
scripture, indicating that it was considerably ancient. 
A Babhravya who is called Pancala by Uvata, the 
commentator, is mentioned in the lllc-pratisakhya as the 
author of the Kvmm,-pZitbo, of the Itgveda and Professor 
Weber* holds that this Babhravya Pancala, and the 
Pahcala people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the Rgveda. The Mahabharata 
also says that the author of the Kramapatha was a 
Pancala of the Babliravya-gotra and that his proper name 
was Galaoa? This connection of the Pancala people 
with the Rgveda receives a confirmation from what 
Vatsyayana tells us in connection with the sixty-four 
varieties of Samprayoga or connubial intercourse. He 
says that they belonged to the Pancala country and were 

1 The commentator is named hero .Tayamahgala in accordance with the Benares 
edition. The other two editions name him Yasodbara and call the commentary 
Jayamahgala. The commentary (Ben. cdn., p. 279) says, — 

,3^T ftagsifw sals: iiisiN'. i 
gOTUlWt wss ?{b 11 

Besides, tho commentator quotes eight verses —Biibliraviyah &lokah —at pp. 37-38. 
Moreover, he iuirodnees tho sfltra gUll% 5# BBT, etc. (p. 81) with the remark 

’vgftsw iii»33!Jfli}’i til^wrre. 

= History oj Indian Literature, translated by J. Mann and T. Zacharisa, Popular 
edition, pp. 10 and 34. 

3 Mahabharata } Calcutta edition, Sardiparva, ch. 342, w. 102-104 and the Kumba- 
fconam, South Indian Recension, ch. 352, verses 37-38. 
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collectively called Gaiuhsliashti '—“The sixty-four”—from 
analogy with the Rgveda. He avers that the Rks col¬ 
lected in ten mandalas are called the Caluhshashti (being 
divided into eight Ashtakas of eight chapters each) and 
the same principle holds in the case of the Samprayogas 
too (as they are divided into eight times eight varieties); 
and besides, because they are both connected with the 
Pancala country, therefore, the Bahvricas, the followers 
of the Rgveda, have out of respect given this appellation 
of Gatuhshasht-i to them. 2 It may be noted here that 
the followers of Babhravya (Babhraviyah) are mentioned 
in the 'Mahabhashya (on Panini I. 1) but we cannot be 
certain whether a Vedic school or a Kamasastra school 
is there meant. If Babhravya, the author of the work 
on the Kamasastra, is the same as the great author of 
the Kramapatba, then he has to be placed in a. very 
early age indeed. But Babhravya is merely a gotra or 
family name and it may be doubted whether the science of 
erotics could have been systematized so early ; though 
it must be admitted that erotics and eugenics, the 
sciences that the Kamasiitra embraces in its scope, had 
received particular attention from the Rshis at the time 
of composition of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, many 
of which deal with philtres and charms to secure love 
and drive away jealousy, with the means for obtaining 
good, healthy children and other allied matters. 

The Pancala country where Babhravya flourished 
appears to have been the part of India where the science 
of erotics was specially cultivated. We have seen how 


1 timfirwf ; Ben. «!., p. 40. 
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were all her husbands. 1 We thus see that it is not 
necessary to go to Tibet for explaining this peculiar case 
Of polyandry or to see in it a symbolic meaning as is done by 
Dahlmann. 2 * It is worthy of remark in this connection 
that Apastamba from whom, as we shall presently see, 
Vatsyayana quotes several aphorisms, refers to the bestowal 
of a single woman in marriage to a whole family. 3 

Of the predecessors of Babhravya mentioned by. 
Vatsyayana, the earlier ones appear to be mythical, but 
Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, is better known. He is 
mentioned in the Mahabharatu as having established a 
fixity in sexual relations which before him wore entirely 
free and promiscuous like those of the lower animals, the 
institution of marriage having not yet come into exis¬ 
tence. 4 This refers to a primitive stage of society, and 
it is hardly possible, I am afraid, that this S-vetaketn 
Auddalaki could have been the author of the work in 
five hundred chapters referred to by Vatsyayana. How¬ 
ever, in the Chandogyopanishad and the Satapalha 
Bmhmanct , 5 in the portion called the Brhadaranyakopa- 
nishad, we meet with a Svetaketu who may be connected 
with the tradition of the authorship of a work relating 
to the " Emnasastro,. Here we find three generations of 
Vedie teachers, Brahmanas of Kurupancala— Arum, 


1 sui; 33 H’ec wfwaw mt w wrowsTci iwt i 
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= Da* MnlmbhSreta ah Sj»w XML fiecf.lsl.ic/., you .T. DttMnmnn, 8. J., pp. 97-1IS. 

3 sp-TH W Ti?3a vaqPWlfa, Ap. ni.arma SiHra, IT. 27. 3. See also Winter, 
nifcz, Notes on tlw 3faUTMmn’ta, ,T. 11. A. S., 1SD7, p. 758. 
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his son UddfduJca A.ntyi., and his grandson Snetalsetu 
Auddalaki Aruyei/n.' A story is told in almost the 
same words in both the Chandogya as well as the 
Brhadiiranyaka Upanisliads 2 how the vourfg Svetakeiu 
after finishing his education went to the assembly 
(mmi/i or parkhad) of the Pancala people and was 
there discomfitted by some questions put to him by 
Pravahana Jaivali, a kshattriya; he was mortified at thus 
•being nonplussed by a mere Rijanya and complained to 
his father who also being unable to answer the questions, 
sought Pravahana Jaivali himself for being taught in the 
matters broached by him. Among the matters taught 
by this Kshattriya of Pancala we find a symbolic inter-* 
pretation of the relations between the sexes. 3 A few 
chapters later in the Brhadaranyakopanishad, 4 we find 
the same thing related with further additions including 
rules for approaching a woman, for dealing with a lover 
of one’s own wife and specially rules for obtaining good 
progeny, and Uddalaka Aruni is there referred to as one 
of the foremost teachers of this science 5 which represents 
some of the earliest attempts made in India for the dis¬ 
covery of eugenic laws. These matters were afterwards 
more fully developed in the Grhyasutras but the begin¬ 
nings were made in the Upanisliads, and, in fact, As'vala- 
yana in his Grhyasutra refers to the ttpcmiskad or the 
secret lore as the proper source in these things. 9 It is 


■ Cl,and. Up., V. 3. 1. ; VI. 8. 1. Ai top. Br„ Mandhyamliaa Text, x. 3. 4. 1 ; 
xi. 4. 1. 1. ; xi. 0. 2. 1 ; xii..2. 1. «, etc. 

Up, VI. 2. Ilf. 

ftvsfiNiwftnaarsiavt §31 tat jot: iwfs n 

5?! faqit, Brh. Up., VI. 2. 13. 

5 VtlSW 3 IT?PWH 53^15135 ’qmFsm? ; Brh. Up., VI. 4. 4. 

« OTfOTp? 1W3W3 OOTOTOTlSHnr ^ ; Aivalayana, Grhyasutra, I. 13. 1. 
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significant that both Pravahana Jaivali and Uddalaka, of 
the Upanishad story belonged to the Paiicala country 
where, as we have seen, before, the Kamasastra was spe¬ 
cially cultivated. Prom what we have said above, it is 
evident that Uddalalca considerably advanced the science 
the rudiments of which he had received from Pravahana 
Jaivali, and his son, Svetaketu, must Lave carried it still 
farther as is evident from the body of tradition that has 
accumulated round his name as the first human founder 
of the Kamasastra which appears to have been specially 
studied in his family. There can be no doubt that £3veta- 
ketu and his father were historical personages and lived 
in a highly cultured age, an age of intense philosophical 
speculation, as we see from the many stories connected 
with them in the Brahmanas and the Upanishads and it is 
not improbable that he had composed an upanishad or 
secret work in yvhich matters relating to marriage, love 
and the begetting of children were specially dealt with; 
at any rate, a body of eugenic rules of which a few frag¬ 
ments have been preserved in the Brhadaranyakopanishad, 
must have come down from him and his family. That 
Svetaketu left behind him some such work may be gathered 
from the fact that a personal statement by him has been 
quoted by Apastamba in his Dharnumdra where Sveta- 
ketu is represented as having said that even after his 
marriage he carried onVedic studies at his trencher's house 
for two months every year and thus acquired a greater 
knowledge of the Srufi than before, 1 and we may note 
that this passage which seems to be a direct quotation 
from Svetaketu, has not been traced as yet in any of the 
Vedic works where he is referred to. Apastamba further 
states, in another chapter, that though Svetaketu was a 

1 farir rfl wort dssyt ft st *n»u vWTfva sist&ss ws 
W?: I OTta Vi 9)S=T Ijv WSrSfCn. Apastamba 1th. Sutra, IV. 
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person belonging to a comparatively recent age, yet he 
bad become a Bshi. 1 Coming back to Vatsyayana we find 
that the opinions of Auddalaki arc referred to by Vstsya- 
yana in three places - in bis Kamasutra and in one of them 
ho contrasts the opinions of Auddalaki and B&bhravya, 
thus proving the connection of Auddalaki with the K&ma- 
siistra beyond any doubt. It does not, however, necessarily 
imply that Vatsyayana had access to Auddalaki’s work in 
five hundred chapters, as in that case he would have made 
ampler use of it; certain opinions must have been current 
in Vatsyayana’s time among the teachers of the Kama* 
sastra (whom he frequently refers to as the Acaryas), as 
having come down from the reputed human founder of the 
science; or, the legend oE Auddalaki and his opinions 
might have been taken from the work of Babhravya on 
whom Vatsyayana mainly depends. 

The monographs written by the successors of Babhra¬ 
vya,—Dattaka and others—are quoted by Vatsyayana in the 
respective chapters of his book. Dattaka’s book on the 
courtesan&appears to have been in use in the eighth century 
A.C. when Damodaragupta wrote his Knt.tammatam 3 and 
it may have been availed of by Jayamangala who quotes 
a sUtra of Dattaka where Vatsyayana has translated the 


1 WWW ys: WW? ’Strfig: ; ibid, II. 5, and 6. See 

Biihlcr, S. B. E. If, pp. xxxviii and xliii. 

2 f% sfwfaw fawfa, i 

; Kammutm, Ban. orl.. p. 76 1 ; ibid, 

p. 276 ; ibid, p. 353., The commentator refers {ibid, pp. 74, 

78) two of YStsyRyana's siitins to Auddalaki, evidently from the context. 

3 gfrarunsibf i 

nsrafd tragtai ^ n 

<3«f<ra ggfsrfiawgsn n 
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substance of it. 1 Of the other writers, Gonardiya has 
been quoted' by Mallinatha in his gloss on Kumarasam- 
bhava, VII, 95, and on Raghuvams'a, XIX, 29, 30. 

Rajasekhara in his Kavycmumamsa 2 refers to Suvarm- 
nabha as the author of a treatise on a branch of poetics, 
vie., Mhtinirnaya and speaks of KncimZira as having dealt 
with the Aupanishadika section. The latter is evidently 
the same as Vatsy ay ana’s Rucmncira, the author of a 
monograph on the Aupanishadika portion of the Kama- 
sastra, and most probably one and the same work has been 
referred to by the two authors, there being nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in the fact that the sections dealing with the 
secrets and mysteries ( upamshad ) of both poetics and ero¬ 
tics should coalesce. Kautilya in the Arthasastra has 
quoted 3 Dirglm Carayam and Ghotamvklm who, as Pro¬ 
fessor Jacobi holds, 4 are probably the same persons as the 
Oarayana and Ghotakamukha of Vatsyayana; they would 
therefore have lived prior to the fourth century B.C. and 
Dattaka and Babhravya who preceded them must be 
thrown back to a much earlier date. Dattaka, of course, 
could not have lived earlier than the fifth century B,C. 
when Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha. Goni- 
kaputra is mentioned by Patanjali in the Malmbhmhya as 
a former grammarian 5 and Professor Jacobi is inclined to 
believe that he is the same person as the Gonikaputra of 
Vatsyayana. But in his case, as also in that of Gonardiya 
by which name Patanjali himself is known, the identifica- 

1 “wreejrt ■to wmijfnmwiu?—nftprfnr^infWh: 

ibid, p. 321. 

= Kfoyamimmsa. edited by C. D. Dal-.il and K. A. Sliastry, Gaokwatl’s Oriental 
Series, p. isww:, * * * vTOfasfsifi ) sts t 

3 ‘ awfkfs ’ stwsum: i “ sftm jnftfh ” i Anna^t,,-, c<i. it. siiama 



r - « ufastmfaSFiivv; i tlfcnign:—• 

mhalhSthyu or. J’ftimi, T. 4. SI. 
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tion is rather doubtful as grammar and erotics are not 
very allied subjects. The works of Babhravya and Gtnrf- 
putraka who must be the same as our Gonikaputra, as 
well as that of Vatsyiiyana, appear to have been used by 
Jyo tin.s'vara Thakkura while composing his Pancasayaka ,* 
a work on erotics which was written in Mithila by the end 
of the thirteeth century, the author being the great-grand¬ 
father of the celebrated poet, Vidyapati who flourished in 
the middle of the fourteenth century A.C. 2 

The Upper Limit of the Late of Vatsyayana from 
' the Jutliors quoted by him. 

Vatsyayana has quoted freely from the works of 
earlier authors not only in his own subject, but in other 
departments of Sanskrit literature as well. But while he 
has taken care to mention the authorities whom he cites 
and discusses when referring to his predecessors in the 
science of erotics, in the other cases he has not caved to 
acknowledge his debt by mentioning the sources. Some 
of them may, however, he indicated, and we shall be 
enabled thereby to fix a terminus a quo for him on 
literary grounds. 

There is a wonderful agreement between Vatsyayana 
and the Kalpasutra of Apastamba. In Chapter I on 
the selection of a bride the Kdmasutra 

1 rn wrarFSHfhprfsa TOprorohi wr 


This passage was kindly pointed out to mo by my friend, Mr. Gsngapnti Singh, 
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has sat f*ran>nt This is exactly the 

same as that .given by Apastamba in his Grbya-Sutra, 
I; 3. 10. 3 The next.two sutras show only slight modifica¬ 
tions, but making allowance for differences in reading 
they are exactly identical. Vatsyayana has 3 : 

gut ^Tri qtai wrraqwf fa*rai faqrarf 

Kiqri vfianf firm qqqtff q wwira i * 
q^angriigftaraf aw*n»Df ^ qfvgig i 

Apastamba reads 4 :— 

gat ^qigqwH'qqm faqrai gwr *rffqqri ^rts(nf<:^ff 
trat qraf'ftnst Rqgqf qqqflff q qsriiq II u H 
qqaqmT qftomT sqqtwq qf?m: hrii 
qqfcj tqi^qiiRtqiwn q*% qfrqqircr ii? ^ii j 

The next siitra of Vatsyayana again reads exactly the 
same as Apastamba’s Grliyasutra, I. 3. 20. w»Rrwqt- 
fqq^gjgnqfeqqRmifst^q ;. 5 

The fivst sutra of the next chapter of the Kamasutra 
is again the same as in Apastamba’s Grliyasutra, III. 8. 8. 
The Kamasutra lias qiHqt%*T?wq:!iF5rr WSJqq qrcaqq- 
qsfmriR: ; Apastamba reads fsTrag«dtTq:5!WT snsqq 

About the sources of the DJiarma also, Vatsyayana 
shows a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this 
time with liis Dharmasutra. A'atsyayana after giving a 
definition of Dharma says that it should be learnt, from 
the Vedas and from the assembly of those who know the 
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Dliarnm,' just as he says that the KamasQtra should ha 
learnt from the books on the subject and the assembly 
of the citizens. 1 2 Apastamba says much the same thing 
in his Dharmasfltra. 3 

In another chapter Vatsyiiyana quotes a Terse referring 
it simply to the Smrti ( gjfari: )— 4 

W. jgfa? I 


This verse is found in the Dharmasutras of Vasishtha 5 
and Baudhayana 6 with very slight and immaterial 
variations. With some further modifications it is found 
in the 8ariihitas of Manu 7 and Vishnu 8 also. Its occur¬ 
rence in almost identical forms in so many works 
shows that it must have been borrowed from some 
comnlion and ancient authority on Dharma. Again, in 
a verse in his chapter on marriage, Vatsyayana shows 
an agreement in idea with Baudhayana. Vatsyayana 
says [that as mutual affection between a couple is the 
object of all forms of marriage, therefore the Gdndharva 
form which has its basis in love, is easier to celebrate, 

1 f( vt'bf'amenvw RfiOTfitT—Benares Edition, p. 13. 

3 a' vrssSs. aw, p. is. 

3 1 Apastambiya Dlmrma Sutra, edited By Dr. G. Biihler, C. I. E., p. 1 

I sraw mnsrsiftnnwuibi sniasaw u 

VB OTW. HBBW 11 tsiv II 



w. smfft 3«r. srgifs: urenna^ i 
ferav sfaemi vi *(w. 11 


> Manava Dharmasastra, edited by Dr. J. Jolly, V. 130. 

ftamret vfv *3<ai anfs: sraqnfft i 
v vFv'®: vi vfv. n 

• rishnurmrti, edited by Dr. J. Jolly, XXIII. 49. 
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and is free from the technicalities of a long wooing, is 
the best of all 1 and Baudhayana refers to this as the 
opinion of some authorities. 2 This idea we also find in 
the Mahabharata. 3 Prom the above, it is clear that 
V&tsyayana h&s embodied in his work at least five 
sutras from the Grhyasutra of Apastamba, though we 
cannot feel quite certain with regard to his debt to 
Baudhayana. We are not quite sure about the date 
. of these sutra works, but the period to which this Vedic 
literature belonged, is supposed to have extended to 
about 500 B.C. 4 

Next, we find that Vatsyayana has embodied in his 
book a considerable number of passages from a work 
whose date is. more definitely known, vie., from the 
Arthamstra of Kautilya 5 which is now generally con¬ 
sidered to have been written about 300 B.C., and he has 
followed the method of Kautilya throughout the Kama- 
sutra. This has led to the absurd identification of 
Kautilya with Vatsyayana and a host of other authors 
in some of the Koshas or lexicons. 6 


sreurr f? ftmtiwtgwr: ura ug: i 
wswfift fs «r ^fara: n 

nwt: irafi we: n 

* Bodhdyann, Mysore edition, 1, 11, 16, p. 137. 

Ttwwa'ft H»ief=>T n 

’ f? Wt* ix ^^—MahSWiRrnta, Adipawn, ch. 73, verse 4. 

* Winteroitz, Oeschichte der induchcn Liiteratnr , Bd. J, pp. 246—255. 

* Mr. ft. Shfimashastry has brought together a number of parallel passages • 
in the Arthasastra and Ktmiaiwira ; gee his Arthasuslra, second edition, pp. xii-svi. 

" In tho Modern Review, March, 1918, p. 274, Mr. Sris Olinndra Vnsu VidySrnava 

*fBpnw. i 

?Tfe<s: sfgsuawt faijrosrafsra e: n 

See also, A Note on the Supposed Identity of Votrydyova and Kautilya, by Mr. R. 
Shamashastry, in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. vi, pp. 210-216. 
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sporting with the beasts of the forest.' In bis Slttr&aii’ 
Jeara again, Asvaghosha speaks of Bharata as One of tbo 
great kings of India. 2 He was evidently well acquainted 
■with the story of Sakuntala. The Katthahari Jataka 
certainly reminds us of the story of Dushmanta and 
Sakuntala. 3 The legend, however, was known in still 
more ancient times, vis., the period of the composition of 
the Brahmana portion of the Yedas. While we observe 
that ^akuntala’s mother, Menaka is known as an apsaras 
in both the White and Black Yajurvedas, 1 Sakuntala 
herself is spoken of in the Satapatha Brahmana 4 5 * * as having 
home at Nadapit 8 the great Bharata who is also called 
there the son of Duhshanta, and even the Satapatha 
Brahmana quotes the legend as having been sung in 


1 ftsiftift ftmhsft »rew. i 

'sn; 11 

Buddliacarilu, IV. 20. 

w: sn Hvrra twfigrr. i 

ftrerawsr vfisra ’smf? ^ i 

Sl’JVPih'Hfna II Ibid. I. 36. 

- Sulralamkdra traduit eu Francois sur la version Cllinoise par E'douard Haber,' 

’ Fausbiill’s Jataka, Vol. I, No. 7. This has been pointed out by Signor P. E. 
Pavolini in the Giornale della Socicla Asiatic, Italiana. Vol. Ventesimo, p. 297. 
Sec also note by Mr. E. Ohalineis in lire English translation of the First Volume of 

4 3=rai =3 rSjasancyi-Samhita, XV. 16; Taitt. Sam., 4. 4. 3. 2 

MaitrSyani Sam., II. 8. 10. 

5 XIII. 5. 4. 11-14. 

vs? fv^t: israq i tt Iss HTtit fksftwfti fit?fli site awi ta 
Ufa? jrraaiftufhmcreafa «?at mirivt aura svhitt wrautd 

i ■sq aeftvi i jhs’sw arefeivs?! wsi v?: s , ?^ifa i sOT3pi'«:vq 

a wrcftfas vftff i ■sa ag®ii i »rs??i https s awt she i ft? 

hw ?fa aiv«it ai?ij: tre hwt ift i 
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gathas 1 connected with the great Hero who gave his name 
to the whole continent of Bharataearsha; so that the 
legend appears to belong to the earliest stock of legends 
of the Indian Aryans. 

Besides the above mention of certain well-known 
stories, there are many references throughout the work 
of Vatsyayana to love-stories in genera), showing that 
stpry-telling was very popular in the days of our author ; 
and when we are reminded that the enormous mass of 
narratives in' the Mahavastu, Divyavadcma and Asva- 
ghosha’s Sutralaiilcara on the one hand, and the Santi 
and Anusasana Barms of the Mahabharaia on the other, 
as well as those in the Tantrakhyayika, were mostly 
embodied in their present form about the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we feel inclined to think that it was 
in this period when narrative literature flourished most 
in India, that his treatise on love was composed by 
Vatsyayana who found the recital of love-stories the 
readiest means of rousing the tender passion in the hearts 
of maids and swains. 


The Lower Limit of the Late of Vatsyayana from 
References to Kamasutra in later Literature. 

We may now proceed to fix the terminus ad quern 
for the date of Vatsyayana from an examination of the 

Veaic literature generally,^nnil they are referred to in the earliest portions 
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references (o his work in later literature, and for tins 
purpose we shall take into account only those that will be 
immediately helpful to us. In the first place we observe 
that the great Kalidasa was well acquainted with the 
Kamasutra. In describing the dalliance of the volup¬ 
tuary Agnivama who reminds us so much of the 
Ivanva Devabhuti, Kalidasa has often followed, in Canto 
XIX of the RagJ/noamsa , the description in the Kama¬ 
sutra, using even its technical expressions, e.g., the word 
saililhagah which is used in verse 16 in the very same 
sense as that given by Vatsyayana in his chapter on 
VisiniapratisandhuiM. 1 In verse 31, however, there is a 
more definite and verbal agreement. Vatsyayana in his 
chapter on the means of knowing a lover who is growing 
cold (Virakta-pratipalti) gives as one of the indications 
of such a one ’Spira ir^. 2 Kalidasa in describ¬ 

ing Agni varna under similar circumstances uses the very 
same language —Uisifi: fiqp. 

Another very striking agreement has been pointed out by 
Mallinatha and dilated upon by modern scholars. - Des¬ 
cribing the marriage of Aja and Indumati, Kalidasa says 
that when the two touched each other’s hands the hair 
on the bridegroom’s forearm stood on end and the 
maiden had her fingers wet with perspiration. 3 Here 
Mallinatha quotes Vatsyayana who speaks exactly the 
same thing happening under the same circumstances.' 1 
In Kumarasambhava VII. 77, however, Kalidasa has 


~ This is the reading given hv MallimXtlm. The KSnmsiilrn reads tedsiU9>ftlf%S?t, 
etc., Ben. ed„ p. 323. 

3 wftmicfilv. haanpisi: ii«nf i 

* wwotw# ^ wvfai ; 

VfilViahfM I ” This passage, quoted by MallinStba, is slightly different 

from the reading in the printed editions of the Kamasutra. where we hare 
fciSURKWmifft-. ftsawt ^ «vfk, Bennree edition, p. 2«6. 
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reversed this order, saying that it was Hara, the bride¬ 
groom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride’s hand. 1 But the language is almost the same and 
we think Kalidasa’s memory did not serve him quite 
right when he wrote the Kumarasaiubhava passage , and 
that he improved himself, as Professor Jacobi holds, in 
the Raghuvamsa. 2 The violation in the one case only 
proves more strongly that Kalidasa had a knowledge of 
V&tsyayana’s work and made use of it. Arguing from 
a similar agreement in another passage of Kalidasa, 
Dr. Peterson has come to the definite conclusion that 
Vatsyayana is quoted there by the poet. He refers to 
the following verse (in Act IV) which is considered to be 
one of the best in his Abhijnana Sakuntalam. 3 

Hrfranaicnfb vmvjcirfT i 

315®# gsofif 3TBT frareTOW: II 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say: “The first, third and 
fourth precepts here are taken verbally from one sutra; 
the second occurs elsewhere in our book; the third we 
have already had. Scholars must judge: but it seems to 
me to be almost certain that Kalidasa is quoting Vatsya¬ 
yana, a fact, if it be a fact, which invests our author with 
great antiquity.” 4 It will be observed from an examina¬ 
tion of the corresponding sutras of Vatsyayana’ that in 


' Die Epcn Kaliduw'x, p. 155. In this connection, see K. Schmidt, Bcitrage 
Zur hidischen Erofik, 1902, pp. 4-5. 

’ Kdlidam's tiakun/ntd, Ihn Benpnli Hcccnsion, edited by nieiuml rischel. p. SO. 

J. B. B. K. A. S„ Vol. XVII f, pp. 109-110* 

* Dr. Peterson hove evidently refers to the following sutras of YSf <jy8ynnn on 
the duties of h wife : V’S’lVOfftw HWrm.einupTOlfcn, cle., tjfrstJt 

H Heimves edition, p. 230. Vuiseayana devotes tlic whole of Chapter 

14 
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the first two linos of the verse quoted above, Kalidasa has 
translated the ideas, of Vatsyayana but in the third line 
he has followed our author verbally. On the authority of 
this agreement evidently Maliamahopadhyaya Ham 
Prasad Sast.ri has also expressed the opinion that Kalidasa’s 
“ knowledge of the Kanrasastra was very deep indeed.” 1 
Dushmanta’s words in Act \ r of Sakuntala—“ SlIRMh'gfSH 
sjT*fr9'R'{ ” shows that Kalidasa has used the word naga- 
ra.ht there in the'full sense imparted to it by Yatsvayana 
in his section called Nag am lea vj-tta m, viz., a city-bred 
man skilled in speech and love-making. There is, more¬ 
over, a set of sutras in Vatsyayana’s chapter on Eanga - 
visrambha, which reminds the reader at once of the first 
act of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala as will be seen from the transla¬ 
tion here given : “ When a girl sees that she is sought 
after by a desirable lover, conversation should be set up 
through a sympathetic friend ( sakhl ), who has the confi¬ 
dence of both; then she should smile with head bent 
down; when the sakhl exaggerates matters, she should 
take her to task and quarrel with her; the sakhl, however, 
should say in jest, ‘ This was said by her,’ even when she 
has not done so ; then when the sakhl is set aside and she 
is solicited to speak for herself, she should keep silent; 
when, however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter 
sweetly, “0 no! I never say any such thing” in indis¬ 
tinct and half-finished sentences ; and she should, with a 
smile, cast occasional side-long glances at the lover, etc.” 2 
Prom what we have said above, there can be no doubt 
that the Kamasutra was known to Kalidasa and that he 


III of the nharyuSMiariia section to the mutual oondnet of co-wives (p. 234(f). 
Corresponding to the second line of the verse Vdtsyiivana has 

51 ^ IJoWlfisU Sim ll Benares edition, p. 227. 
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made verbal quotations from the work. Now Kalidasa 
could not have lived later than the middle of the. fifth 
century A.C., because he places the? Bunas on the banks 
of the Faiikshu, the Waksh or Oxus in Bactria, 1 before 
they had been pushed towards the west or towards the 
Indian frontier.’ In all likelihood Kalidasa lived during 
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the reigning period of Chandragupta YikramJditya in tire 
early years of the fifth century A.C. Varahamihira who 
unquestionably lived in the sixth century A.C. has in his 
Bj'hat-Sfnnhita certain chapters, specially two, named 
Kaudarpikam and Pumstrl-Samayoga ,* in which he has 
dealt with matters falling within the sphere of the Kama- 
siistra and in them he seems clearly to have availed himself 
of Vatsyayana’s work, though he nowhere mentions his 
name. 

'l'he author of the Kamasutra is mentioned by name in 
the Vasacadatta cf Subandhu who is supposed to have 
flourished about the same time as Chandragupta Vikrama- 
ditya, oiz., at the beginning of the fifth century A.C. 2 
While describing the Vindhya mountains, Subandhu says: 
“ It was filled with elephants and was fragraut from the 
perfume of its jungles as the Kamasutra was written by 
Mallanaga and contains the delight and enjoyment of 
mistresses.” 3 Thus from the evidence ofEered by Kalidasa 
and Subandhu we can feel definitely certain that the 
Kamasutra was written before 400 A.C. 

The name Mallanaga referred to by Subandhu is the 
proper name of the author of the Kamasutra, Vatsyayana 
being his gotra or family name as pointed out by the com¬ 
mentator Jayamahgala and as is corroborated by some of 


years after Christ (Dr. Winfcernitz, Geschichte der hidischen Littcrniur , Band II, p. 199), 

(Lnlitavistarn edited by Dr. S. Lefmami, Vol. I, p. 126; 1A, 1913, p. 296). Besides, 
Dr. J. J. Modi has shown from an examination of passages in tbe Avesta that 
the Huns were knnwu in Persia as a wandering or pillaging uatioa not later 
than the seventh century before Christ ( R. <?. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 71-76). It stands to reason therefore that the Huns should be known to the 
Indians also, especially since their occnpation of the Oxus Valley, seeing that Bactria 
was very well-known to Yatsyayana and was considered a part of India so late as 
the sixth century A.C. when Varahamihira wrote his Brhat-Somhita. 

1 Chapters 76 and 78 of Brhat.Samtetd edited by Dr. H. Kern, Calcutta, 1865. 
a MahiimahopJdhyftya Uar.ipr&sad Sistrl in the J. A. S. B., 1905, p. 253. 

3 Va6at:(!cZflf£a, translated by Dr. Louis H. Cray, p. 69. 
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the lexicons. 1 Two branches of the Vatsa-yotra to which 
our author belongs are mentioned by As'valayar a in his 
Srautasutra, 2 and in the history of Sanskrit literature,, 
there are two great representatives, besides our author, of 
this family: one of them is the great poet Bana, who in 
one of the introductory verses to his Kadamvori speaks of 
his grandfather as a scion of the Vatsyayana family, 3 and 
the other is the author of the Nyayabhashya. This latter 
has sometimes been identified with our author as in the 
verse from Hemacandra’s Abhi-dhaiiaciutamani quoted 
before 4 ; but we have seen that Hemacandra in the same 
passage identifies our author also with Kautilya, Canakya 
or Vishnugupta who, we definitely know, preceded him 
by several centuries. The long period that separated 
these authors from Hemacandra has made him lose the 
historical perspective and his opinion in this connection 
does not deserve much consideration. Another argument 
based on internal evidence may be urged in favour of the 
identity of the two Vatsyayanas. The Kmuisutra defines 
Kama or desire as the consciousness of the enjoyment of 
appropriate objects through the five organs of sense (and 
especially through the organ of touch) controlled and 
directed by the mind associated with the soul. 5 Now, 
this is exactly the position held with regard to the method 
of direct perception or pratyaksha expounded in the 
Nyayasutra as well as in the JBhashya. The Bhasbyakara 
1 vth i nsumr ?fa ^ ; Kamasutm, 

■ ■- AivalSycma Srauln Sidra, Bibliotheca ludica, XU, JO, 0-7, p. 8<o. 

* BsranfvfisBuit fieni'sutjfjtsm: 

ssfw. »w. i sreufimifiorrOTi'rfitaT Jsswwmftfir. ni*u*nr( i 

Kamamtra, Boil, oil., p. 14. 
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in his comment on Xvayasutras I. 1. 1 and 9, and I. 2. 
20-27 makes il sufticitntly clear that it is the J.imU or soul 
(.hat receives perception with (he help of the mind acting 
through the senses upon objects. 1 'I his identity of view 
of the two Vatsvayanas with regard to experience or peicep- 
lion is no doubt true, but it will be observed that this view 
is held also by other schools, for example, the earlier Ve¬ 
danta. The Kiilhopaiiishad lays down in unmistakable 
terms that it is the soul that enjoys things acting through 
the mind and the senses, and the Bhagacadglta upholds the 
same doctrine 2 ; Vrahmomtm, II. 3.18 (or 19 according to 
liftmanuja) also appears to support the Upanishad view 
as shown by almost all the commentators. 3 It is only 
Sankara who in his comment on Bralmiasuii'o, II. 3. 29* 
attempts to-prove that pleasure and pain are the qualities 
of bmldhi or intellect; but with regard to the Vynta- 
hdr’ika or Smiisdra stage with which we are concerned in 
the Kamasutra, there is not much ground of difference 
even with Sankara. It will be observed, therefore, that 
the doctrine of perception adumbrated by the Kamasutra 
does not particularly belong to the Nydyabhmlnja but 

' Title the Uliusiiya particularly oa the following sutras : tfh;it 1 ftqi'dnyrl' 

smerawam samq (i. 1 . 4 ) and snannre): efinfi’ibfl! 

v«iwt?iyfa: (i. a. 2i ), etc. ; cf. aqvsn eivt Klim, eif., eqhjwift, nm 

VlslitJAW | Hprewil1i?tfi5?nfln WfilTSU vfcswt;, etc., ill VJtsySyana’s 

2 aiana 1 

Il KatlwjKtniehail, III. 4. Similar 

’am wsia m raa rwrR -q 1 
’sfkvw w*iqT4 11 ot ta, xiv. 0. 


a«ai gigwwggnn tvst i n q r s ;::i3Fasiii>n?!rag>r>!n:, etc. * * * asjqifk- 

fv qtw VsifcaHargoil’sqTBaiftwt fqagwvi es 

sniaa: I SSnI-n/« Bhaxhya oil a?nn]q\Ttq!=a aviqfni vraqa Brahinamtra, II. 3. 29.“ 
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was very generally held among the philosophical schools 
at the time that our siitra was written, and this identity 
of view does not necessarily imply an identity of 
authors. Then again, the two Vatsyayanas appear to 
have been separated by more than a century. Prof. 
Jacobi has shown that the Nyayasulras were composed 
between 200 and 450 A.C. and that the Nyayabhashya 
was also -written during the same period,' of course, 
towards the end of it. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis- 
chandra Yidyabhusliaua has proved by a more detailed 
analysis that the author of the Nyayabhashya “ flourished 
at about A.D. 400, when Chandra Gupta II called Vikru- 
maditya was King of Magadha.” 2 By this time the 
author of the Kftmasutra was, as we have already seen, 
an authority on erotics and, as we shall show more 
definitely below, at least a century had passed since he 
produced his work. Moreover, the styles of composition 
of the two authors are quite distinct. Then again, the 
author of the Kamasutra belongs most probably, as we 
shall show hereafter, to Western India while Dr. Vidya- 
hhushana assigns the writer of the Nyayabhashya to the 
Dravida country. 3 From all these considerations, we see 
that at present there is no valid reason for thinking that 
the two authors are one and the same. 

. Coming back to other works in Sanskrit. Literature 
referring to Vatsvayana, we notice that in some editions 
of the TahcataiUrn there are two passages in which 
Vatsvayana is mentioned by name.' However, in the 
l^Mitrakhybyika which is considered to he the earliest 
recension of the Pancatantra, the name of Vatsvayana 


1 Jouma1{of the American Oriental Bvrichi, Yol. XXXI, 1911, p. 29. 

5 Indian Antiquary, 1915, p. 88. 

;l Hid, pp. 87-8S. 

* Vancalnntra, oaiterl liy Dr. V. Kii-lliorn. p. 2, mtUSIHSlchPt .mil p. as 

qpwaswlwfilftw Mai ; MO Sclnnirtt, I.p-ril,, p. 0. 
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does not occur, hut in enumerating the usual subjects of 
study it mentions first grammar and then the Dharma, 
A> I ha and Kama Sastras in general.' The Tantrft- 
khyayika has been supposed to have been written about 
300 A..C. 2 The mention of the Kfimmastra in it shows, 
at least, that the science of erotics had, in the third 
century A.C. obtained an equal footing with the sister 
sciences of Dharma and Artha as branches of learning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it 
had not attained in 300 B.C., when, as we seg from the 
Arthasasira of Kautilya, though Kama had been 
recognised as one of the objects of human interest 
(;trivarga ), it had not as yet a locus standi as a science 
worth study, because it does not find a place in Kautilya’s 
list where we find Dharma, Artha, Itihasa, Pitram, and 
Akhyana. (narratives) but notthe Kdmamstra. 3 In view 
of the fact, therefore, that it was Yatsyayana who made 
popular the science which was almost extinct ( utsanna - 
pray a) in his time, the presumption is that the author of 
the Tantrakliyayika had his Kamasutra in mind when he 
wrote the passage above referred to. What we have said 
about the Tantrakliyayika applies with equal force to the 
Parvasamgrahaparva which forms the introduction to the 
Mahabharata and gives a summary of the whole story; 
it is certainly later than the main body of the work and 
may have been composed about the time we are speaking 
of. It describes the Mahabharata as a veritable encyclo¬ 
paedia that embraced in its scope the Arthasastra, the 


1 cTcTt ’srqrfsr —The Pancatantra edited by Dr. J. fleitt I, 

Harvard O.S., Vol. 14, p. 1. 

p. 9 ; see also Prof. Lanman’s introduction to the Pai’ichatantra, Harvard 0. S.. Vol. 
14, p. X. ' 

j Kautilya’s Artha - 

ia*1ra, edited by R. 8hSma Shastry, p. 10. 
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DharmaSastra and the Kamasastra 1 shewing that the 
science was well-known at the time this chapter was added 
to the epic. It is significant in this connection that the 
Lalitavistara generally assigned to the third century A.C., 2 
in its enumeration of the subjects that the young 
Siddhartha learnt, does not mention the Kamas'astra in 
general but knows various sections of the science such as 
Strilaksham, Pnrushalakshaya , Vaisiha, etc., besides many 
of the Kalas. 3 We know that these subjects had been 
dealt with by Vatsyayana’s predecessors and that there 
was a monograph on Vaisiha by Dattaka of Patali- 
putra, and it is no wonder that the author of the 
Lalitavistara who here seeks to exhaust all the branches 
of learning known under the sun, should refer to these 
subjects though known in his time only to a very few, 
and on the other hand, it seems to indicate an earlier date 
for the Lalitavistara than that of the Kamasutra, though 
unquestionably both of them belong to the same period, 
and nothing can be asserted as certain from only a 
negative piece of evidence. - 

We thus see that from, the literary data given above, 
the earlier limit to the composition of the Kamasutra 
may be assigned on the basis of Yatsyayana’s quotations 
from the Gfhya, and Dharma Sutras, the Arthasasira 
of Kautilva and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali and that 
the lower limit may be fixed at, circa 400 A.C. based on 
the dates of Kalidasa and Subandhu and, further, that 
there are strong reasons to believe that it was known in 
the third century A.C. Prom the historical data that 
the Kamasutra affords we can come to a more definite 
determination of Vfitsy ay ana's date. 


slw vimrafaB era i 
*w.wirws fiiw' antfaiftenjftpn v 

Ailiparva, rli. ii, CS.'i (OalcuUu), 38-1 (Sonlli Imliun). 
* Dr. M. Wiuternitz, Qtschichlc der Jndit-chen Litleratur, Huntl II, y>. 199. 
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Historical Data about the Date of Vatsyayana. 

The well-known passage 1 referring to the Andhra 
monarch Kuntala Satakarni first pointed out by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar 2 furnishes important data. According to 
the Puranic list of the Andhra monarchs Kuntala Sv&ti 
or Svatikarna is the thirteenth in descent from Simuka, 
the founder of the family. Sri Malla Satakarni, the 
third monarch in this list, has been identified by Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal with the Satakani mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha, inscription of' Kharavela and it has been 
shown by him that an expedition was undertaken by 
Kharavela in 171 B.C. against this Satakarni. 3 Kuntala 
is separated from him by 168 years according to the 
Puranic enumeration* which is held as substantially 
correct. Kuntala therefore reigned about the very 
beginning of the Christian era. 5 Calculating again back 
from the great Andhra monarch Gautamiputra. Sata¬ 
karni who according to Professor D. R. Bhandarkar 
came to the throne in A.C. 133 6 and who according to, 
the Puranic list is separated from Kuntala Satakarni by 
about 123 years, we find that the reigning period of 
Kuntala falls in the early years of the first century A. C. 


1 JwIdC ), Kamasutra, 

Ben, ed., p. 149. 

* Early Wittory of the Deccan, p. 31. I beg leave tc submit that Korian here 
does not mean “ a pair of scissors ” as translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, but it is 
a technical term to denote a kind of stroke dealt by a man with one or both of his 
hands at a 'woman’s head at the parting of the hair (Shnanta). Vatsyayana says 
that these strokes are in vogue among the people of the south ( Vakshinatyanam ) 
and he condemns them as they sometimes proved fatal. The case of Kuntala 
Satakarni is an example in point. See Kamsutra, Ben. ed., pp. 147*9. 

a J. B. 0. R. 8., Vol. Ill, pages 441, 442. 

* Pargiter, Dyavsties of the Kali Agre t pp, 38-40. 

r> Mr. Bamaprasad Chanda would place Satakani of Kharavela about B. C. 
75-20. Kuntala then would belong to the end of the first century A. C. (Memoirs 
of the Arch. Sur. of Ind. No. 1, p. 11, 1919). 
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This is then the upper limit of the composition of the 
Kamasutra which was therefore written between the 
first and the fifth centuries after Christ, We may next 
attempt to come to a closer approximation. 

Vatsyayana mentions the Abhlras and the Andhras 
as ruling side by side at the same time in the South- 
West of India. He speaks of an Abhlra Kottaraja 1 
a king of Kotta in Gujerat, who was killed by a 
washerman employed' by his brother. Then again, in 
his chapter on the conduct of women confined in harems, 
Vatsyayana describes the sexual abuses practised in the 
seraglio of the Abhlra kings 2 among others. Now, 
King Isvarasena, son of the Abhlra Sivadatta, is men¬ 
tioned as a ruling sovereign in one of the Nasik inscrip¬ 
tions and is thought to have reigned in the third century 
A.C. 3 Besides. Mahakshatrapa Is'varadatta is considered 
on very reasonable grounds to have been an Abhlra, and 
his coins show that he reigned some time between circa 
236 and 239 A.C. 4 About a century later, in the early 
years of the fourth century A. C. (circa 336 A. C.), the 
Abhlras were met by Samudragupta. 5 The period when the 
Abhlras most flourished, therefore, was the third century 
A. C., on epigraphic and numismatic grounds. The 
Andhra rulers are also referred to by Vatsyayana but 
certainly as mere local kings. In his chapter on Isvara- 
lcamita , or “ The Lust of Rulers,” Vatsyayana describes 
various forms of sexual abuse practised by kings and it is 

1 wftt WlKPI vutaeum mavgwt VWt 5repIX5iiu<sii(r<i,Ben.ea.,p.287. 
Vatsyayana here mentions n KSsirija Jayntsena. about whom very )i We is knows. 

' 1 ma t p. 294. 

D. R- BhandSrkar’s paper on the Gnrjaras, J. B. B. R. A. S., Vo!. xxi,p. 430. 

* The Western Kshatrapas by Pandit Bhoffwanlal Indraji, J. K. A. S, 1890, 
p. 657 S. See also Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty by E. P. Rapson, 
pp. cxxiiii g. Prof. 1). R. BbSndSrkar assigns Tsvaradattn to A. C. 188—90 (Arch 
Sur. Ind., An. itep., 1913-14, p. 230). 
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significant that all the rulers here mentioned are referred 
to by the names of the people they ruled over and 
belong to South-Western India, viz., the Kings of 
the Aparantakas, the Vaidarbhas, the Saurashfrakas, 
the Vatsagulmakas and the Andhras. 1 The Andhra 
monarchs here referred to evidently ruled over the Andhra 
people proper, and the social customs and practices 
of the Andhra people are described in various other 
parts of the book also. 2 There is no reference in the 
Kamasutra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time therefore described 
by Yatsyayana is that when the line of the great Andhra 
emperors had come to an end and the country was split 
up into a number of small kingdoms, among which the 
most considerable were those ruled over by the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, or dynasties sprung up from the officers of the 
imperial Andhras. Among them the Puranas mention 
the Abhlras, the Gardabhinas, the Sakas and also some 
Andhras 3 who evidently ruled over a limited territory 
at the time referred to. The time when Vatsyayana 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
Kings and the Abhlras ruled simultaneously over different 
parts of Western India, that is, subsequent to circa 225 
A.C., 4 when the line of the great Andhras disappeared 
and before the beginning of the fourth centur-y A.C., 


' Kamasutra, Ben. ed., pp. 287-288. 

Q Ibid, pp. 126, 135, 287, etc. 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 45; tie MStsya, V8yu, and 


snrarvi uftsips!—g<tt: i 

* Dr. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd edt p. 212. Prof. D. R. 
BhSndSrkar, DeUan of SatanShana Period (Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 86), also holds that 
“ the Sstavshana power came to an end in the first half of the third century A.D.” 
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when the Guptas of whom there is no mention in the 
Kamasutra, .were again uniting Northern India under a 
common sway. From this the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Kamasutra was composed about the middle of 
the third century A.C. and this agrees with the conclusion 
arrived at from an examination of the literary data. 


The Place of Composition of the Kamasutra. 

It has been held by some that Vatsvayana wrote his 
Kamasutra at the city of Pataliputra, or modern Patna; 
but there, is hardly any justification for this belief in the 
book itself. It depends upon the explanation offered by 
the commentator Jayamangala of the word Nagarikyah 1 
in one passage of Vatsyayana by Pdtaliputrikyah and of 
Ndgarakah in another passage by PdtaliputraMhJ Jaya- 
mangala has not stated on what authority this explanation 
of his is based. His identification of Nagara with 
Pataliputra is not worthy of much consideration because 
his knowledge of the geography of Eastern India was 
anything but accurate; e.g., he explains, Gauddh as a 
kind of Eastern people living in Kamarupa 3 and that 
Kalinga is to the south of this Gauda 4 ; he says further 
that Vanga lies to the east of the Lohitya or Brahmaputra 
and Anga to the east of the Mahanadl. 5 We can there¬ 
fore have no hesitation in rejecting his identification as a 
mere haphazard guess. Besides, there is evidence offered 
by the book itself which shows that the two words 
referred to above do not refer to Pataliputra. In the 


1 SHTlfTCI rvf% HWUW STUlftW: ; Kamasutra, Beil, cd., p. 127- 

* SI g WTCT. ; nid, p. 106. 

s sftsr. unww. seqfww., inn, p. 295. 

* wfcen ifisPeWT? Ibid, p. 295. 

* wt ’ll 1 ’wi everai: * 1 hmi, p. 295. 
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first place, ViitsyRyana in another passage of the Kama- 
,sutra, mentions Fataliputra by name when he speaks of 
Dattaka as having written a monograph at the request 
of the courtesans of that city. He expressly says there 
Patalipidrikapmu and not Ndgarikandm as he might he 
expected to do on the analogy of the other two passages; 
there is no reason why he should use different words 
in speaking of the same place in different parts of 
his book. 

Next we see that though Vatsyayana appears to 
possess more or less knowledge of all parts of India yet 
he is acquainted more thoroughly with Western India 
than with the other portions. Of the country from 
Hajputana, to the south up to the Ixonkan coast, he speaks 
of almost all the various provinces and peoples. For 
example, he speaks of Avanti and Malava (i.e., eastern 
and western Malava), Aparanta, Lata, Saurdshtra, 
Vidarbha, Panavasi, Maharashtra, etc ; he mentions 
twice the Vatsagulmakas, a people living in the south , 1 
and the Andhras and the Abhiras are mentioned again 
and again ; of the countries to the north-west he speaks 
of the Sindlms, of the people living in the regions lying 
between the watercourses of the six rivers including the 
Indus 2 and he even describes the customs of the Vahlika 
country or Bactria. The people in the south he knows 
only as the Lakshindtyas and their country as Lakshind- 
patha and he once, mentions the Dravidas and a Colardja. 
The people in the east he speaks of as the Prdcyas, “the 

1 Jayatnaogala says that , two princes Vataa and Gulina lived in the 
Dakshinapatha; the country where they resided was called Yatsagalm&ka— 
?n«!Wanfawt Kamasutra. 

Vidarbha and Andhra (Kern, Brhat&afahita , ch. xiv, 8). 

RSjaseklmra in his Kavyarmmamm (op, cit. p. 10) says WW 


' fijawrevit W Xa mamtra, Ben 


ed., p. 126. 
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eastern* people,” but he seems to know the Gawlas and 
he makes a collective mention of Vahgangakalihga in one 
' passage. He does not even once speak of Magadha, and of 
the entire country from Magadha to Rajputana he has 
very little ter say. Once only he speaks of the Madhya - 
desa and once each of the Saurasenas and the people of 
Sdketa and Ahiccha.tra, the capital of northern Pancala . 1 
This meagre mention of the countries of the central and 
eastern portions of Northern Indiaand the detailed des¬ 
cription of the customs of Western India make it 
• abundantly clear that Yatsyavana had personal knowledge 
of the western portion alone and that his information 
about the eastern regions was probably derived from the 
works of his predecessors like that -of Dattaka of Patali- 
putra. That Yatsyayana belonged to Western India may 
also be guessed from the fact that he makes a large 
number of quotations from Apastamba’s Grhyasutra as 
we have shown before and it is known that the Vedic 
School of the Apastambins flourished in Western India, 
specially in the land of the Andhras . 2 

The question next presents itself as to what may be 
the meaning of the words Ndgarikyah and Nagarakah in 
the two passages referred to above. Jayamangala is 
certainly right in holding that they are proper names 
referring to a particular place and do not mean the women 
or men of a city in general as will he evident from the 
context in which they occur. In neither of the cases is 
there any contrast between the. town and the village. 
Both the words arc used in connection with other 
proper names, the former in the order Andhryah, 
Mabaraslitrikyab, Nagarikyali. Dravidyah, Yanavasikyah, 
etc., and the latter in the order Ahiccbatrikah, Saketah, 
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Nagarakah. In the second case it is found <thafc the 
names are those of well-known towns, Ahicchatra, the 
capital of the North Pancala, and Salceta or Ayodbya, and 
the conclusion becomes irresistible that Nagara is also 
the name of a particular town, and as we have seen that 
Vatsyayana is more familiar with Western India than 
with the other parts of the country, we are led to expect 
Nagara there. We find here “ the great ancient city of 
Nagara” 1 * 3 the ruins of which now lie scattered over an 
area of nearly four square miles in extent in the territory 
of the Maharaja of Jeypore, 25 miles to the south-south¬ 
east of Tonk and 45 miles to the north-north-east of 
Bundi. 8 Mr. Carlleyle who made an archaeological 
survey of the place, picked up here several thousands of 
the most ancient types of coins ever found in India, many 
of the punch-marked variety and many bearing the 
legend Jaya Malavana in Brahml characters. 8 The city 
is not very far from Malwa and we think the democratic 
coin legend speaking of the “ Triumph of the Malava 
people” refers to the celebrated Malavagana who are 
known to have instituted the era now called the Samvat. 4 
There is another ancient city Nagri or Tamvabatl Nagari 
(about eleven miles north of Chitore) which has been 
identified with the Madliyamika of Patanjali 5 * * ; this city 
might also claim identity with Vatsyayana’s Nagara, but 
I think the former is the more probable one as the latter 


1 Mr. A. C. L. Carlleyle in Cunningham’s Report of the Archaeological Survey 

of India, Vol. VI, pp. 161-102. 

3 Ibid, p. 162. 

8 These coins are described by Mr. Carlleyle and also by Sir A. Cunningham, 
Ibid, pp. 180-183, also Cunningham, Vol. xiv, p. 150. 

* Fleet, Gupta Inscription*, pp. 87, 158 ; J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 995-998, and 
1914, p. 747 ; Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 161 : Thomas, 
J. R. A. S., 1914, pp. 1012-1013, etc. 

* Carlleyle, op cit., pp. 200 ff. ; Cunningham, Vol. xiv, p. 146. See also Prof. 

D. R. BhSndSrW, The Archieological Remains and Excavations a* Nagari, Mem. Ar. S. 

of India, No. 4. 
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'.was evidently called Majhimriha. or MadhgamiM 1 . about 
the beginning of the' Christian era. Pani'ni: appears . to 
have 'known Nagara as the name of a particular, city 
as it appears in the Gmia or groiip Kattryacli referred 
to in one of his Sutras. 2 The Kasika commentary 
enumerates fifteen names as belonging to this class; 
that the word Nagara in this list is older than the 
Kasika and is a proper name appears from what the 
Kasika says in connection with another sutra of Paiiini 
(IV. 2, 128); it states there that Nagara is read in 
the Kattryadi group as’ the designation of a particular 
city as it occurs in company with other such names 
there.' 1 Prom a city called Nagara also the Nagari 
alphabet may have derived its name. The existence of 
a city called Nagara therefore- cannot be questioned. 
There is, however, no justifi cation for holding that the 
Nagara we have referred to was the city where Vatsya- 
yana composed his work, it being only one of the many 
places that he has mentioned in illustrating his sutras ; 
the utmost that we can say is that from the uncom¬ 
promising and straightforward manner in which he has 
exposed the evils practised by kings, officials and queens, 





sswifes 3 dw.sN qsfs Sssvsdfl 

(KomU-u on 1'ftnini, IV. 1. 12S). Tim last part of this quotation would have 
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he must have belonged to a Gariarajyi or a democratic 
government like- the city of the Malavas described above. 
This is also apparent frijm the importance he attaches to 
the assembly of citizens ( NctgariJca-Samavaya ) alluded 
to before. 1 


1 The subject has been more fully treated here than io the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society’s Journal. 1919 (June), where much of this paper first made its 
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In his The People of India, 1 Sir Herbert Risley says: 
“ In the case of totemism, we can distinguish these two 
(i.e., the effective and ineffective factors) pretty clearly. 
The magical ritual of the Arunta tribe (of Australia) 
obviously belongs to the ineffective class. No one outside 
the Arunta—and even among them one would think 
there must be augurs—supposes that, by performing, 
the most elaborate parody of the demeanour of certain 
animals, a man can really cause them to increase and 
multiply.” 

“ In India, on the other hand, our totemistic people 
have got rid of all antics, if indeed they ever practised 
them, and retain only the unquestionably ineffective 
factor in the system, the rule that a man may not marry 
a woman of his own totem. They have, it is true, also 
the rule that people may not eat, injure or make use of 
their totems; but this prohibition is relatively weak and, 
in some cases, the totems are articles such as rice and 
salt which the members of the totem-kin can hardly do 
without.” 
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Prom the, foregoing remarks of Sir Herbert Risley, 
we find that, among some of the totemistic tribes and 
castes of India, the prohibition to injure the totem- 
animal or totem-plant has become weak. 

In this paper, I shall describe the instance of an 
Indian people, among whom all traces of their having 
ever been divided into totemistic clans or septs have 
altogether disappeared, who still present food-offerings to 
certain birds and mammals which, for aught we know, 
might very probably have once been their totem-animals, 
but among whom the prohibition to injure or kill their 
totem-animals lias altogether fallen into desuetude. 

This is the case with the Hindus of Bihar. Although 
there is not the slightest-trace among them of their hav¬ 
ing ever been divided into tolemistic clans or septs, they 
still perform a curious ceremonial worship in the course 
of which they present food-offerings to kites (Milvm 
govinda) and jackals (Canis aureus )—a fact which raises 
the presumption that tin se birds and mammals might once- 
have been their totem-animals. Then again, the prohibi¬ 
tion to injure or kill these birds and mammals has 
altogether disappeared among them, for they kill them 
without the least religious scruples. 

This curious Bihari ceremonial worship of probably 
totemistic origin, which is known as the Jintiya (fa'sfhai), 
is performed on the eighth day in the light fortnight 
of the Hindi month of Bhado (Augnst-September). 

At about 2 or •'! a.m. in the night of the preceding 
day, that is, of the saplami day (the seventh day in the 
light fortnight of the same month), the Bihari worn in, who 
is celebrating this worship, partakes of a meal, and, at 
the first streak of dawn, puts some pirns or pancakes fried 
in clarified butter, doM or curdled milk and fisli orn plat¬ 
ters made of the leaves of the cucurbitaceous plant 
known as dhundul (Luff'd regyptiaca)], places these 
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articles of food on the leaf-platters on the terrace of her 
house as offerings to the kites \ch%lho (f%~r€t)] and the 
jackals [siaro (■far^n^t)]. She remains fasting completely 
and does not even wash her mouth and cleanse her teeth. 

. , then, on the morning of the next day, she listens to 
the .following legend, which is recited by the other women 
of-the .household, and thereafter, breaks her fast. 


The Legend of the Jitjtiya Teat. 

There were two sisters named Chilho (f^rft) and 
Siaro (frr^rtTT)- They used to perform all sorts of cere¬ 
monial Worship (vrafs). But Siaro used to partake of 
meat oh the day she performed her i!mt. 

The time for performing the Jiiiliya (fsrsfrtET) came 
near. Then Chilho said to her sister Siaro: “ Let us 
perform the JiutiyU.” 

Siaro replied : “ You,have performed this vrat. As the 
result thereof, you have got seven sons. [Note that seven is 
a sacred number,] I also perform this vrat. But I have 
not been 1 blessed with any sons. I shall not perform it.” 

However, the two sisters fasted with a view to perform 
this vrat or ceremonial worship. 

When Chilho went away to attend to her other duties, 
Siaro. brought some meat and hones and secretly par look 
of the same. While she was partaking of the meat, 
Chilho returned and heard the crunching of the'hones 
munched by the former. 

Thereupon the latter enquired of the former : “ Siaro 1 
are you eating something ? ” 

Siaro angrily retorted: What, shall I oat? As I 
have fasted, the hones in my body arc rattling. You have 
got, seven sons. This has made yon proud. I have got no 
children. How shall T have strength in my body? Hearing 
the rattling of the hones in my body, you are laughing.” 
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Chilho, however, did not, say anything by, way' of ’ 
reply to these stinging remarks of her sister. 

Whenever Siaro caught sight of her. sister’s sons, sire 
got jealous of the latter’s good luck. One day, in a fit 
of jealousy, the former sent for her nephews clandestinely, 
killed them, and cutting off their heads, placing the same 
in an earthen pot, and covering up the vessel, sent 
it over to her sister with the following message: “ Dear 
sister Chilho ! I am sending you this present of sweet- 
stuffs. Do be good enough to eat some of these sweeties 
and give the rest to your dear children.” 

Receiving this present, Chilho called out to her 
children, saying: “ Come, come, my boys. There are 
some nice sweeties sent by your aunt for you to eat.” 

By the blessing of the deity Jitu (fsig) or Jitavahana, 
Chilho’s seven sons, who had been killed by their aunt, 
came to life again and came running to eat the sweeties. 

When Chilho opened the earthen pot, she found 
therein the heads of her seven sons. Then she came to 
know all that had takeu place. 

Then, placing the fringe of her sari round her neck, she 
prayed to the deity Jitu or Jitavahana and said : “O deity! 
by your mercy, I have got back my seven sons alive.” 

Chilho further said: “Whoever will perform this 
ceremonial worship (or vrat) and hear this legend, her 
children will remain alive wherever they will remain (lit., 
in war and forest) by .Titavahana’s mercy.” [The objects 
for which the analogous Bengali ceremonial worship 
known as the JUashtmm Ym.ta is performed are (1) that 
the woman who performs it may be blessed with sons and 
(2) that her sons may remain alive.] 

Then seeing that her nefarious acts had availed her 
nothing, Siaro went to a forest and was transformed into 
a jackal and began to howl. These howlings are still 
heard and known as jackals’ cries. 
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If we treat the foregoing legend as a folktale, we find 
that it has also its moral to inculcate, namely, that the 
virtuous are ultimately rewarded and the wicked are 
punished. 

The most noteworthy features of this ceremonial wor¬ 
ship are:— * 

(a) That neither are any prayers offered up, nor 
are any offerings presented, to the deity Jitu 
or Jitavahana from whom this mat derives its 
name Jiutiya. [But the contrary is the 
case with the analogous Bengali ceremonial 
worship knowii as the Jmiuiashiaml Vrata 
wherein the deity Jlmutavahana is actually 
worshipped, though the Sanskrit text on 
which this worship is based does not mention 
the offerings which have to be presented to 
his deityship]; 

(It) That the name of this deity is only incidentally 
mentioned in the legend which is recited at 
the finale of this worship ; 

(<?) That, on the other hand, the kites (Mil-ms 
govinda) and the jackals (Cams aureus) 
appear to be treated as deities for pro¬ 
pitiating whom this ceremonial worship 
is performed, and to whom the food- 
offerings of puris, curdled milk and fish are 
presented; 

(d) And the mysterious significance of the facts 
that the aforementioned food offerings have 
to be put upon platters made of the leaves 
of the cucurbitaceous dhmidul [in Hindi, 
nerma (%*T)] Plan* -Eggplweo), and 

that these offerings have tn he placed 
out- on the terrace of the celebrant’s house, 
cannot he made out. 
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This is most curious, considering that the frails df . 
this plant arc highly esteemed as culinary vegetables atid 
largely eaten by the Hindus of Bihar and that I have never 
come across any instance of its being treated as a sacred 
plant by the Hindus of both Bihar and Bengal. 

With reference to the point (<;) supra, I might state 
here that the only other instance of the jackal’s being 
treated as a deity or totem has been recorded from North 
Bihar where the Maharaja of Hathwa (in the district 
of Sayan) presents food-offerings to this mammal on the 
Ramanavaml Hay (or the ninth day in the light fortnight) 
of the month of Chait (March-April), as will appear 
from the italicized portion of the following extract from 
The Proceedings of the Asia tin. Socielg of Bengal for 
1893 (page 77) 

“Maharaja Yuvaraja Sabi Bahadur, 95th in descent 
from the founder of the Hathwa Raj, was several times 
defeated in his wars nilh the neighbouring Baja Kabul 
Mahammad of Barharia. After his last defeat, the Maha¬ 
raja was fleeing through the jungles with a handful of 
followers when the goddess BhavanI appeared- to him in 
a dream, and complained that she was very miserable 
under the Mahoinedan rule. She encouraged the Maha¬ 
raja to fight and promised her aid. “ The moment you 
commence vour journey,” she said, “ you will see a jackal’ 
and a serpent, bow down to the former and kill the latter.” 
The Maharaja acted according to her instructions and 
gained a complete victory over his adversary at the battle 
of Ramachandrapur a mile east of Thaway [a station on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway].” 

“The image of Hurga was found in the forest of 
Thaway under a singular and peculiar tree. * * * * 

It is reported that one of the feet of the goddess has sunk 
to a fathomless depth and the other is out resting on the 
figure of a lion.” 
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> The Maharaja of Hathwa has raised a splendid temple 
for the goddess and still regards the jackal with very kind¬ 
ly feelings. They are given balihhog by the Raj on the 
Chait-Navarni day.’" 1 

The recent census operations have brought to light the 
interesting fact that a good deal of totemism still prevails 
among the Oraons, the Mundas and the Hos of Ohota 
Nagpore, the Santals of Santalia, the Bhils of Central India, 
and among several tribes and castes of the. Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. But the kite (Milvus govinda) and 
the jackal {Ganis aureus) are not to he found among the 
totems of all these tribes and castes. 

We should now consider the following questions 
which rise in connection with the subject-matter of this 
paper 

(1) Whether auy analogue of the aforedescribed Bihari 
ceremonial worship prevails in the adjoining province of 
Bengal ? 

(2) If so, whether any trace of totemism survives 
in this Bengali analogue ? 

We shall answer the question (1) supra in the affirma¬ 
tive and that No. (2) in the negative. For we find that 
the ceremonial worship known as the Jltdshtaml Yrata , 
which is analogous to the Jintiyd Vrat of Bihar, is 
prevalent in Bengal. 

As will appear from the Sanskrit text relating to this 
Bengali analogue, which is published in Appendix A 
of this paper, and the English translation thereof in 
Appendix B hereof, this vrala or ceremonial worship is 
performed in Bengal on the eighth day in the dark fort¬ 
night of the lunar month of Asvina (September-Octobcr). 
[But the Jiutiya is performed in Bihar on the eighth day 
in the light fortnight of the Hindi mouth of Bhado 

the Asiatic Socislu of for ISOS, p|>. 70-78. 
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(August-September) |. Its performance confess the bless¬ 
ing of sons on those women who perform it, and causes 
their sons to live. [This is the point of similarity between 
this Bengali ceremonial worship and the Bihari one.] 
On this day the deity Jlmutavahana, who is stated to be 
the son of King Salivahana, is worshipped by those 
women who are desirous of having sons. [On this point, 
this Bengali ceremonial worship differs from the Bihari 
one. Fide my remark supra.'] They abstain from taking 
any food whatever on the day of this ceremonial worship. 
[On this point also, this Bengali ceremonial worship is 
similar to the Bihari one.] 

But no detailed description of the offerings to be 
presented to this deity, and of the rites to he performed 
in connection with his worship, are given in the afore¬ 
mentioned Sanskrit text. Only this much is stated 
therein that the woman, who performs this vrata, has 
to dig a square pond in the courtyard of her house. 

| Compare this with the excavation of the two ponds— 
one to be filled with milk and the other with water—in 
the Karma Dharma worship of North Bihar. But the 
Sanskrit text does not state for what purpose this pond 
has to be excavated iu this Bengali ceremonial worship.] 

But the most noteworthy feature of this Bengali 
ceremonial worship is that no offerings whatever are 
presented in it to the kite ( Milvm govinda ) or the jackal 
(Canis aureus) or, for the matter of that, to any other 
auimal. On the other hand, a deity named Jlmutavahana, 
who is stated in the Sanskrit text to be King Salivahaua’s 
son, is worshipped in this Bengali vrata. This shows 
that this Bengali ceremonial worship is not of totemistic 
origin. 

Then again, it is performed on the eighth day in the 
dark fortnight of the lunar month of Asvina ( September - 
October). I am, therefore, humbly of opinion that this 
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Bengali ceremonial worship has been evolved inde¬ 
pendently of the Bihari one. 

In this connection, I may state that this apotheosis 
of Raja Salivahana’s son Jlmutavaliana is curious. I do 
not know whether there is on record any other instance 
of the elevation of an historical personage to the Hindu 
Pantheon. [Since writing the above, I have come to 
know that Sivaji, the great founder of the Maratha 
confederacy, has been deified and is worshipped by the 
Gauda caste of fishermen in the Bombay Presidency. 
A temple has been erected, in his honour in one of the 
bastions of the fort at M.alvan in the Ratnagiri district 
of that Presidency, and an image of his has been installed 
in that shrine. 1 ] 
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Sanskrit Text relating to the JTtashtami Vrata. 

wrf i 

afftiftw fft i nm ^rfaqq a'nn««ii 

'Jsjt i qqreqt q^ftqnfaqt qrgn i trftqhqit i 
TTt^tf^ra n% ht ftftwtc^ i pratotm^T 
^stpn *tt qftsftqn i siif%5T^»w5i^i gat sNjjiqR!*!: i 
?rett HpqjHTtfk: ’jqqmriqftiqin i n^tq*rair igqqt 

i ftqwra qj^q q^if^qrt i ftr^fq^j- 

WrTT i 

'jsf ht qpi q^ft qsrqrewt tra ^i ^ ^r)ft: ttst 
#* fqqfiR: Tft i crsrrq qftq q^qaqrfq^ qreift l tfiiq q?r 
sqqftq qrftq ftqwqTSJTfagrra I ftq q^qcsnqft 
q^qqTfaqrr q<j# ft^qrerrftwfr i 

sn^facf ^nwi^fta srarw <rqftq' % 

fpi I ft*1W gftqiT HT ?ft I 

wrcre«ri i ^iftR^arfacu^qi qi qiteft- 

sq' ft »r^ft i ^qqqn wq^g iNrerf qq' i ?ft qq^m i 
fft qtqqift fwiiRi qrjrqnr ftsrnqqjiw ^fareift qq httw' i 
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English Translation or the Sanskrit Text relating 
TO THE JlTASHTAMl VrATA. 

The' Account of the Jltashtaml Yrata. 

The eighth day in the dark fortnight of the lunar 
month of Asvina (September-Oetober) is otherwise 
known as {lit., is the same as) the Jlmutashtaml. That 
is to say, (the deity) Jimutavahana is worshipped on the 
eighth day in the dark fortnight of Asvina (September- 
Oetober). (This) vrata or ceremonial worship of the 
eighth day has to be performed in the afternoon.—(The 
foregoing accouut is given) in the Bhavishya Parana. 

The (ceremonial worship performed on the) eighth 
day in the dark fortnight of the month of Asvina (Sep- 
tember-October) confers the blessing of sons on women, 
and is well-known as Jlvaputtrika or “ the worship which 
causes one’s sons to live.” Jimutavahana is the son of 
King Salivahana. On that day, the women worship (the 
deity Jimutavahana) actuated by the desire of obtaining 
the blessing of sons. The women should worship (the 
deity) Jimutavahana in the afternoon. A (small) square 
pond.should be dug in the courtyard (of the celebrant's 
house).—The (foregoing) short account, (is given) in 
the Vishnu'Buraya. 

The women should always worship King Jlmntavahana 
in the afternoon of the preceding or the following day— 
on whichever day the ash/am [(eighth) tithi may 
commence]. If the ash (ami tithi should commence in the 
afternoon and continue into the morning and the afternoon 
of the next day, the rrata or the ceremonial worship 
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should be performed on both the days. It is thus stated . 
in the treatise entitled : “Nirnayamriia Sindhu.” 

On the eighth day in the dark fortnight of Asvma 
(September-October), when the moon will' rise, the 
Lakshmi cm to. [which appears to be another name of the 
Jitashtaml-rrafo] should he performed. By the blessing 
of (the deity) Sun, all the sons of the woman, who per¬ 
forms this vrata or ceremonial worship, will remain alive. 
The womenfolk should not partake of any food on this 
ash 1 ami (eighth) day. The children of those women who 
partake of cooked rice on the eighth day in the dark 
fortnight of Asvina (September-October) will die; and 
those women will surely become widows.— 

Here (the account of) the Jltashtamw?;W«r as des¬ 
cribed in Vacbaspati Misra’s Chamatlcara Chintamani 



What is Buddhism ? 


’ - BY 
R. Rimura. 

Eor attaining a perfect idea of Buddhistic philosophy 
and its various aspects the most important and necessary 
problem that presses itself upon us should receive due 
consideration. The problem is—What is Buddhism ? 
Before discussing this problem let us first examine what 
bearing the Science of Religion has upon this particular 
problem. The Science of Religion divides religion into 
two sections: — 

(1) The Natural Religion, or the National Religion 
which is Confined to one or the other country or nation 
and (2) the Ethical Religion or the Universal Religion 
which unlike the former, takes the whole world under its 
survey. The latter has several successive stages and 
according to Dr. G. Kato, 1 the author of the Science 
of Religion, Buddhism belongs to the highest stage, 
■i.e., Buddhism is the highest Ethical Religion in the 
world. 

Buddhism, from my point of view, is not only Ethics 
but a Philosophy and a Religiou as well. It has philo¬ 
sophical truth at its back, emotional faith in its front 
and Ethics as its goal. These three aspects—religious, 
philosophical and ethical are combined and harmonized 
through the personality of Buddha. Without philo¬ 
sophical truth, religion cannot arise; without religion 
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the highest truth cannot be obtained and without these 
two Ethics or morality cannot be brought into practice. 

The moment Buddha (iotama obtained the Truth or 
Enlightenment, he transformed it into Religion and 
through his personality he began to preach it with 
benevolence and sympathy for the suffering humanity and 
established the foundation of the Ethical Religion in the 
world. We must not forget that Buddha’s personality 
is iu the very centre or in the heart of Buddhism ; in 
other words, Buddhism would be no Buddhism at all 
without Buddha’s personality, without ivhich Buddhism 
would be a mere “ Ethical movement ” as Tiele justly 
observes in his “ Outlines of the History of the Ancient 
Religion,” p. 136. Through Buddha’s personality man 
can attain the highest truth and by assimilating it and by 
harmonizing himself with it can attain Nirvana or salva¬ 
tion. Buddha’s personality is the highest and purest 
ideal that men may have recourse to, and through that 
ideal finite man can obtain infinitude, the absolute truth 
or reality. 

By the above I do uot think that I have been able 
to give out a clear conception of what Buddhism is and 
so it is necessary to deal with the question in further 
details. In doing so, we at once face two more 
problems—(1) What is “ Buddha ” ? and (2) What is 
Dharma (Buddha’s doctrines) ? Let us take up these 
two one by one. 

Shut your eyes, put a stop to the functions of your 
senses, cut off all your connection with the world and with 
the society, withdraw your affection from your family and 
return to yourself,—your mind within your body. What 
will you find ? You will find many ultimate questions 
are vexing you, arising within your mind from the 
inward self. What are these questions 5 These are— 
What is man ? What is the wmrld ? Wbat connection 
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has the- man with the world ? Why man is born in the 
world? What is the instinct of man? What is the 
destiny of man ? Among these the question—What is 
man—is the most important, for all other questions have 
a principal hearing on this question; for if there he no 
man, what on earth the other questions will arise for ? 
This question must be solved first, and with its solution, 
other questions may he solved automatically. 

Humanity consists of all classes of human beings, 
either wise or ignorant, either higher or lower, either rich 
or poor. Whatever may he he, at one time or other, in his 
life, the question what is man - must arise in his mind, 
and those who attempt at solving the question by thinking 
deeply are called wise and those who act to the contrary 
are called ignorant. The former can make swift progress 
in their spiritual culture and the latter cannot. 

Prom the very beginning up to the present day like 
the sages or Risis of . India wise men have been born in 
the world. All of them were great heroes who faced these 
questions and struggled very hard to obtain their solutions. 
Siddhartha, the son-of Suddhodana, was a hero of this 
kind. The former half of his life shows a distinct trace 
of this struggling for the solution of such questions and 
the latter half of his life was engaged in obtaining the 
solution of his questions, and preaching it to the mankind 
in order to acquaint them with his solution. I hope, how- 
ever, all of you know more or less, about the life of Buddha. 

Born of an aristocratic 1 family at Kapiiavastu 
Siddhartha gave up his kingdom against his father’s will, 
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cut off all communal connection and withdrew all affection 
from his wife and only child, and entered the Sramana 
life with a deep conviction and resolution. And the aim 
of his renunciation was not like that of a wandering 
mendicant, who enters the ascetic life, practises all sorts 
of penances for future happiness and finally wanders 
about from place to place discussing useless problems of 
life, society or philosophy. But Siddhartha on the other 
hand, was overwhelmed with the most difficult and intri¬ 
cate problem—What is man ?—and that is the remote 
reason why he abandoned the world. He saw four omin¬ 
ous visions—vvheh he was passing through the streets—the 
sight of an old man, a sick man, a corpse and a monk— 
the pictures or embodiments suggestive of the kinds of 
human sorrows that exist in the Samsara. These visions 
brought in a very great change in his mind, and a feeling 
of deep melancholy made him a thorough pessimist. This 
is the immediate reason why be renounced the world. 

As a matter of fact, when Siddhartha came to this 
world, there were great minds and great thinkers in 
ancient India meditatiug upon the sorrows, miseries and 
sufferings of mankind as well as the ultimate questions 
of philosophy. Siddhartha also inherited the spirit of 
the time and renounced the world with a two-fold object, 
Bis., to seek after the highest philosophical truth as. 
well as to understand the nature and remedy of human 
sufferings. Consequently he embraced monkhood which 
is but the natural way of attaining the absolute truth. 
He, thereafter, became an enthusiastic seeker of the truth 
of'reality to transform thereby the world of woes and 
sufferings into a world of peace and happiness and to hold 
up salvation to humanity. With this object he became a 
disciple of Alara Kalama and Uddaka, son of Rama—the 
two renowned teachers of philosophy at that time—and 
learnt from them the successive degrees of ecstatic 
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meditation (Samapatti). But he soon discovered that that 
is not the way to enlightenment. Then with a deep con¬ 
viction and direct resolution, he began to practise the 
severest austerities in the jungles of Uruvela near -the 
present Buddha-Gaya, until he became emaciated and 
wasted away to a mere shadow by fasting and self¬ 
mortification. 1 But success did not attend his efforts. 
And'he perceived that mortification is not the way to 
enlightenment and discovered that it is only, by following 
the Middle Path 3 (maj jhima patipada) and realizing one’s 
own spirit or soul by meditation that enlightenment can 
be obtained. 

Buddha not only discovered this conception of Middle 
Path which is the natural way to obtaining enlighten¬ 
ment, but also followed the same. By following the 
Middle Path, by his extreme effort to obtain the truth of 
reality, by his sympathy for the suffering mankind, and 
by his exertion to bring about their salvation, Buddha 
attained Enlightenment under the Bodhi tree at Buddha- 
Gaya. All this Buddha himself described in the Sad- 
dharma-Pundarika. 3 
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The culminating 'moment of his meditations is the 
moment of the solution of the question upon the truth of 
reality and at the same time the moment of the attain¬ 
ment of the said truth is the moment of Buddha’s 
Enlightenment. 

At that moment he understood both the external 
world—the world of sorrows—the world of appearance— 
as well as the internal world—the real world—the world 
of peace and happiness, and therefore the man Siddhartha, 
the son of Suddhodana became the enlightened Buddha, 
and Tathagata.’ 

So that the meaning of Buddha is that his personality 
is harmonized with the truth of reality, and it is erro¬ 
neous to suppose that lie attained Buddhahood from the 
very beginning, i.e., from his birth. He was an ordinary 
mortal like us, but when he solved his great question, 
he became Enlightened Buddha. This is a very impor¬ 
tant idea in Buddhism. Prof. H. Kern’s conception of 
Buddhahood lies in his misunderstanding of this great 
idea.' 2 About this Buddha himself afforded a good des¬ 
cription several times in the Suttanta:— 

“ Aham pi sudam pubbe va sambbdlia anabhisambuddho bodhisatto 
va samano attana jatidbammo samano jatiddhamraaiineva pariyesaml 
... jaradhammam... by adhidhammam maranadbammam, sokadhammam 
san kilesadham maii-fieva pariyesSmi. ” 


1 Of. Jti pi so Bhagavi loke uppajjati, arabam SaiumSsambuddho, vijjaearana- 
sampanno, sngato, lokavidii anuttnru.purisadatnmasSrathi, satth* deva-mamissanam, 
Buddho, Bhagava so imam Lokam sadevakam samflrakam sabrahmakam sassainana- 

dhammam desefci SdikalySnam majjhekalySnam pariyosauakalyanam sSttbam 
savyafijanam, hevalaparipunnam parisnddham brahmaoariyam p&kSseti. 

M. Vo 1. I, p. 179, Botthipadopama. 
See Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. Ill, Vt. 2, pp. 99-100. 

* "Consequently in all periods of the creed the Buddha is the only anthropomor- 
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Englith Trgmlati,on.-^k'n& before I attained Enlightenment, when 
I was not awakened and was a Bodhisatta, I, too, O Bhikkhns, was 
subject to the conditions of birth and followed the conditions of birth, ■ 
was subject to the conditions of old age and followed the same, was 

subject...of disease, of death, of sorrow, of sinfulness, and 

followed the same. 1 

This suttanta clearly shows that he was at first an 
ordinary man like ourselves and he attained Buddhahood 
with his attainment of the truth. And as soon as he was 
harmonized with the truth, the man Siddhartha became 
Enlightened Buddha and no more he was an ordinary 
man hut the Jina of all (Sabbabhiblm), the knower of 
all (Sabbavidu).' 2 He is no more the son of Suddhodana 
but the Father of the whole world: 1 

After all, it is a great problem of Buddhism, because 
with its true conception we come to learn that all human 
beings may obtain Buddhahood. The Dharma or the 
truth of reality is itself absolute and eternal and therefore 
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Buddha’s personality, too, is eternal and absolute.’ This 
conception of oneness of both Buddha and Dharma is the 
root of the conception of Dharma-kaya-Buddha and 
thereby the historical Buddha becomes the Nirmana-k&ya 
Buddha, and finally these two combined together form 
what is called the Sambhoga-Kaya Buddha. 

Above is the meaning of what Buddha is and the 
whole thing summarised would be that the Buddha is 
one who possesses the personality which is harmonised 
with the truth. 

Now let us turn to our next problem What is 
Dhauma? By Dharma is meant the doctrine of Bud¬ 
dha or the perception of Buddha; in other words, Buddha’s 
perception when preached among men, becomes a doctrine 
which is called Dharma. Speaking more definitely 
Dharma means the doctrine that passes through the 
personality of Buddha, who obtained the truth' of reality, 
which remained with him as a potential truth and never 
before came to conduct human beings. Potential truth 
is motionless, therefore inactive, and consequently, is of 
no use to humanity. But when it was transformed to 
Dharma, through the personality of Buddha, his know¬ 
ledge gave rise to Philosophy—his faith, religion and his 
will became the source of Ethics. 

These three all combined constitute what is called 
Dharma so that the truth of reality is modified through 
Buddha’s personality, thereby a differentiation is made 
between the Dharma aud the potential truth. An 
example will explain it better. For example, there is a 
potato which is represented by the ultimate truth, and 
unless the potato is cooked by some cook, it is -useless and 


passati (Itivnt- 
ates Dharma cap 
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tasteless; so the ultimate truth, unless it passes through 
the agency- of some human being, cannot he of any use 
to the people or society. It is only when the truth 
transforms itself into Dharma, it can influence society 
and can conduct human beings from bad to good, 
from lower to higher. So the Dharma corresponds to 
Buddha’s doctrines, passing through his personality to the 
people, modified by his knowledge, faith and will. With¬ 
out Buddha’s personality truth never can be Dharma 1 
and without it also Dharma cannot come to influence 
our society. 

The question of Dharma being finished, let us now 
turn to the question of how many aspects of Dharma 
did Buddha Preach r. 

When under the Bodhi tree Buddha attained enlighten¬ 
ment, he at once understood both the aspects of this 
world,— (i) The peaceful, real state of tire -world and 
(ii) the sorrowful, apparental state of the world. There 
he obtained two kinds of conception of knowledge— 
oneuis transcendental truth of the world, and the other is 
the truth of the apparental world or rather the true state 
of the'transitoriness of all things and all beings of the 
world. In other words, when Buddha looked over this 
apparental world from the standpoint of the truth, 
he at once understood the phenomenal world; and 
from the same standpoint when lie looked into the 


1 Tathagata eva sariputra Tatlmgatnsya Dliarinnm delayed yiin dhamestnfchSgato 
Sarvadharmfinapi ttripntra Tathagata evn rlesavati, sarmdlmrmanapi 
Tath5gata eva jftnati, ye ca te Dharma yathti cn to dhnrmS yudrsnsca to dharma 
yallak^anasoa te dharma yatsvablmvasoa te dharmfib, yc ca yntba ca yadraEscn 
yallak?anSsca yatsvablifivafea to dbariml Hi, tesu dhnrmosu Tlnthfigntn evn pratyaksa 
parok$ah (Saddharmapnndarika, Vol. I. p. 30). 

English Translation : tl None but a TnfchSgato, Sftriputra, can impart loa Tathtt. 
gala those dharmas which the Tntlulgataknows, and all laws, Sariputra, nre iaught by 




reality of the world, lie understood tlic truth of reality. 
These two kinds of perceptions—though they appear to 
be quite different—are yet really the *two aspects of 
one and the same perception. When Buddha attained th6 
ultimate truth, i.e., the real perception, naturally these 
two aspects or observations came to him. So Buddha’s 
doctrine—later on, his Dharma—is nothing hut the 
embodiments of these two kinds of perception or the two 
kinds of observation. 

Now the question may arise, what are these two 
aspects of his doctrine or Dharma ? One aspect of the 
Dharma demonstrates the appearance of the world and the 
other demonstrates the reality of the world; the former 
may be called the Negative and the latter the Positive aspect 
of his doctrine. The so-called Hinayana doctrine is based 
upon the negative aspect while the Maliayana doctrine 
is based on the latter. In the Hinayana, Buddha never 
demonstrated his conception of the reality of the world but 
only his conception of the actual apparental world. There¬ 
fore Hinayana doctrine denies all existence and demon¬ 
strates only the external appearance of the world. And that 
is the reason why it is called negative. He shows thereby 
that “ all is impermanent ” (Sarvaih anityam), that “all is 
suffering ” (Sarvam duhkharh), that “ there is no Ego ” 
(Sarvam anatmam), as also that Nirvana can only be 
attained by men only after the understanding of the Pour 
Noble Truths (Catvari-Arya-Satyani) and the Twelve- 
linked chain of causation (Dvadasa-Pratitya-Samutpada), 
which are hut explanations of the apparental world. 

Mahayana Buddhism can be traced through several 
stages, but, generally speaking, it rather affirms all exist¬ 
ence of the world and demonstrates the reality of all 
existences from the standpoint of the essential reality of 
the world, showing that the world is not iriipermanent, but 
permanent, not suffering but happy, not that there is no 
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Ego, but that there is Ego 1 and that is why it is called 
positive. 

As in the above, Buddha demonstrated both the 
negative and positive aspects of his doctrine, which deal 
with. one and the same world. Following these two 
aspects, two distinct schools of Buddhism Were established, 
the Hinayana (small vehicle) based upon the- negative 
aspect and Mahayana (greater vehicle) based upon the 
positive aspect of his doctrine. The former is the doctrine 
which Buddha preached, following the standpoint of 
human beings and their notions, whereas the latter is the 
doctrine which he preached according to his own standpoint, 
without considering any notion of man. 

Dharma properly so called consists in a reconciliation 
or rather in a harmonious combination of the above two 
aspects through which man can realise the true state of 
Nirvana, and this peculiarity separates Buddhism from all 
other religions. 

- The above is a summary of the discussions regarding 
the questions of Dharma and Buddha. Through Buddha’s 
personality the truth of reality was transformed into 
Dharma and through the truth of reality Siddhartha 
attained Enlightenment, i.e., became Buddha and through 
both, Dharma and Buddha, human beings can attain 
Buddhahood, after adequately understanding the two 
aspects of the world said before. This is what is called 
Buddhism. 

The General Conceptions of the two aspects of 
Buddhism —(I) Mahaycma and (2) Hinayane. 

The problem “ What is Buddhism” has been dealt with 
in the last section, and under that question I have also 
explained, “What is Buddha” and “What is Dharma” 
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dealing with the two aspects, the ^negative and the 
positive under tho latter. I have also shown that the 
first of these two aspects consists in the denial of every¬ 
thing, demonstrating the world as sorrowful and full 
of miseries, i.e., what Buddha considered about the world 
from the standpoint of all men. Through the second, 
Buddha demonstrated the reality of the world, i.e., what 
he understood about the world from self-introspection. 
Later on, among the Buddhists, two terms were applied 
to these two aspects, vis., Hinayana on the first aspect 
and Maliayana on the second. Here I will give you a 
general idea of the doctrines of both Hinayana and 
Maliayana in order. Let us take up the former first, and 
the latter, later on. 

I. What is Hinayana doctrine ? 

When Buddha obtained Enlightenment under the 
Bodhi tree, he understood at once through his extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge (Prajna) the reality as well as the 
appearance of the world which is unreal. These are the 
two main aspects of his conception and it is in the light 
of these that we can best understand the two fundamental 
aspects of Buddhism. 

Hinayana is the doctrine which deals chiefly with the 
appearance of the world considering very little the ques¬ 
tion of its reality. Mahayana is just the opposite. In the 
Hinayana doctrine Buddha has indicated his understanding 
about the apparental world—the denial of all things 
which exist in the world by demonstrating the sorrow, 
impermanence and the absence of ego in it. He insist¬ 
ed enthusiastically on men’s renouncing attachment of 
all external objects, and what is more important on their 
realising their own selves in order that they might become 
Arhats. Such negation is the main principle of the 
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HlnayS.ua doctrine. In order to explain the whole thing 
in details it is necessary to divide the Hlnayana doctrine 
into 5 parts— 

(1) Sutra (canon). 

(2) Dharma (doctrine). 

(3) Karma (practice of religious austerities), 

(4) Moksa (emancipation). 

(5) Buddha-Kaya. 

(1) Sutra .—The Hlnayana teachings are all recorded 
in Book form which is technically called the Tripitaka 
(the three baskets) in Pali, viz., Sutra, Vinaya and Abhi- 
dharma. 

The 'Vinaya, as the name implies, deals chiefly with 
discipline and questions connected with it. 

The Sutra Pi taka is much more extensive and diversified 
than the Vinaya and it may roughly be said that it treats 
of various subjects more or less related to doctrine. 

The Abhidharma deals with subjects more or less 
in a purely scholastic and technical manner with some 
variation in regard to the order and arrangement of the 
numerous details connecteyl with the Buddhist creed and 
seems to have taken up such only as are discussed at full 
length in the Nikaya. 1 

The Pali Buddhistic canons were composed at different 
times between about 500 and 250 B.C. 2 At present 
the Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Anam or 
what we call the southern Buddhism is based on these 
canons. 


(2) Dharma. —Next, let us consider what is the Hlna¬ 
yana doctrine or the original Buddhism on which the 



Sutras have a bearing on the whole. The original or the 
Hinayana Buddhism deals with the three formulae—the 
doctrines which Lord Buddha evolved from within 
when he had attained full enlightenment and subsequently 
revealed to the world, are represented as the fundamental 
truths of his teachings. The first of these three formulae 
is the “ Four Noble Truths ” (Catvari Arya Satyani), viz.. 
Suffering (Duhkhani), its cause (Duhkha-SamudaySni), 
its suppression (Dubkha-Nirodha) and the path leading 
to its extinction (Duhkha-nirodhagamini pratipada). The 
Second is the “Twelve-linked chain of causation” (Dva- 
dasa Pratltya Samutpada). The links in the chain are— 
Ignorance (avidya), Impressions (Samskarah), Conscious¬ 
ness (Vijnanam), Name-and-Form (Namarupam). The Six 
Organs of Sense (Sadayatanam), contact (sparsa), sensation 
(Vedana), Desire (Trisna), clinging (upadana),- Existence 
(Bhava), Birth (Jati), old age and death (Jaramaranam). 

The Third Formula: The three-fold corner-stone of 
Buddhism , vie., that all is impermanent (Sarvam anityam) 
that all is suffering (Sarvam Duhkham), that all is without 
self (Sarvam anatmam). 

The above three fundamental truths of the Hinayana 
doctrine are nothing but the' three-fold explanation of 
Buddha’s teachings regarding the phenomena of the world. 
Among the three, the “Four Noble Truths” indicate 
only the suffering that exists in the world, showing side 
by side its suppression and extinction; the twelve-linked 
chain of causation is more detailed and more minute 
explanations of “ How this suffering phenomenon arises,” 
indicating thereby its causal connection and the chain 
of causation and therefore these correspond to nothing 
more than a fuller explanation of suffering and its cause 
among the Four Noble Truths. The three-fold corner¬ 
stone is chiefly the minute explanation of the “ fact of 
suffering” of the world with the three!formulae—all is 
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impermanent, all is suffering and all is without ego—as 
said before. 

, To explain further and for' the sake of convenience 
Hlnayana doctrine (Dharma) may again be divided into 
three problems, viz.. Ontology, Phenomenology and the 
theory of Human Life. 

Dlmrma (Doctrine). 


The original Buddhism records Buddha’s phenomeno¬ 
logical conception aiid his conception of human life. His 
aim was to explain the phenomena of the world, i.e., the 
appearance of the Samsara where we experience directly 
throughout whole life. So the chief doctrine of the 
original Buddhism is not Ontology but phenomenology 
proper, the former belonging wholly to Mahayana 
doctrine. This is the reason why the Pour Noble Truths, 
the Twelve-linked pratltya samutpada and the three-fold 
corner-stone are regarded as the fundamental doctrines 
of the Hlnayana Buddhism; for these three formulae 
are nothing but explanations of phenomenology and 
Human Life. So I shall take up the phenomenology 
and the theory of Human Life at first, according to this 
system, and shall then proceed to consider its Ontological 
aspect. 

■ A. Phenomenology and the theory of Human Jieing. 

In the Pre-Buddliistic period India was particularly 
a country which produced many philosophical thinkers 
both orthodox and heterodox and seers of both Karraa- 
Kanda and of Jnana-Kanda. Though they generally 
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entered their thinker-hoods after experiencing the suffer¬ 
ings and miseries of the world, just as Gotama did, yet > 
they cast aside their struggle of the sorrowful world, and 
became enthusiastic seekers after the reality underlying 
all phenomena, i.e., they became searchers of the truth 
of reality, truth of the creation of the world and 
finally they observed that there is only one universal 
entity in the world, which is termed as Brahman, PrajS- 
pati or Mahatma. This universal entity is as if the centre 
of the universe and all phenomena have no independent 
existence but are creations of this Mahatma. Besides 
this, there are many individual entities (Jivatma) in all 
human beings conducting all sorts of actions either good 
or bad, and these individual entities or souls have their 
essential unity with the highest Paramatman. This kind 
of philosophical speculations naturally lead ignorant 
people to become more and more selfish and egoistic 
which is mainly the cause of sufferings in the world. 

But Buddha was strictly against such ideas, because 
he never considered it necessary to attempt at a solution 
of the problem of the primary origin of all things. So 
when Malunka asked Buddha whether the existence of 
the world is eternal or ephemeral, he made him no answer. 
But the reason is not far to seek. It was considered by 
the teacher as an enquiry binded to no profit, 1 a kind of 
enquiry which would never lead to salvation. In one of 
the Sutras he has explained this idea by an example 

“ It, is not the time to discuss about fire for those who are really 
in burning fire but it is the time to escape from it.” 2 

And for this obvious reason he simply takes for granted 
as ultimate fact the existence of the phenomenal world 
and the conscious being living in it and holds that 


1 Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p. 

2 M. N„ Vol. J, p. 29. 
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“ all is impermanent,” “ all is suffering ” and “ all is 
without Ego.” 

■ According to Buddha’s teachings in the original Bud¬ 
dhism all phenomena, either inorganic or organic, either 
physical or mental, are hut the aggregate productions of 
the “Hetu” (cause) or “ Pratyayas ” (conditions). 1 So 
the Buddhist term for the phenomenal world is “ Sam- 
skrtaloka ” which etymologically means the loka which 
is put together and the term for all things that exist in 
the world is “Samskrta Dharma” or composite things. 

The Ahhidhannakosasastra clearly explains this point, 
e.g., “ Hetupratyayajanitarupadayah Samskrtali.” Yasu- 
handhu goes a little further and lays special, stress on the 
plurality of causes, because according to Buddhistic philo¬ 
sophy no effect can ever he produced by a single cause; 
there must be at least two causes to produce a single 
effect, as is evident from the following quotation :— 

“ Natveka-pratyaya-janitam savvathalpa-pratyayatvepi avaSyam 
dvati praty.ayaustah .” 2 

Again according to Buddhist Philosophy, all composite 
things, both inorganic and organic, are included in the 
five Skandhas, 3 viz., Rupa, Vedana, Saiijna, Sariiskara and 
Vijnana. All these five Skandhas are the productions of 
the “ hetu ” and “ pratyaya ” and the cause of such aggre¬ 
gation of the Skandhas, i.e., of birth and re-birth ; or in 
other words, the combining cause of the “ hetu ” and 
“ pratyaya ” is simply Samskara or Karina. So all things, 
organic or inorganic, that exist in the world are only the 
combinations of “ hetu ” and “ pratyaya ” and they come 


1 “ Hetu ” means “ direct cause” and “Pratyaya” (Pali—Paccaya) means cLymolo* 
gioally " condition '* or that which hoJps the cause or the indirect cause. TJic latter 
corresponds to tbo Xyfiya term “ Knranu.” 

2 S. Tamakami’B Systems of liuddliistk: Thought, p. 117. 
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to exist from time to time in the world by the Law of 
Causation. 

Composite things must come to dispersion or dissolu¬ 
tion some time after, because all things are subject to an 
invariable Law of Change as they are subject to the 
Law of Cause and Effect. Everything is constantly chang¬ 
ing, so nothing in this phenomenal world can exist without 
cause (hetu or pratyaya) while the very name pheno¬ 
menon presupposes origination which again implies 
destruction exactly in the same way as destruction in¬ 
variably implies origination. To this invariable Law of 
Composition and Dissolution, from inorganic to organic, 
there is not a single exception and that is exactly what 
Luddha meant while he preached that all is impermanent. 
Therefore, shortly before he departed, Buddha himself, 
as the Mahaparinirvana sutra 1 relates, said to his 
disciples,—“ Know that whatever exists, arises from 
cause and condition and is in every respect impermanent.” 

Thus all things or phenomena are impermanent and 
there is no eternal universal entity, who is as the 
Creator and Controller of this universe and every 
human individual is an aggregation of the Five Skandhas. 
Therefore there can be no individual imperishable 
soul passing over to Nirvana across the ocean of 
Samsara. 

So “ All is without Ego ”—If however, everything is 
in the process of a constant change, there cannot possibly 
be any possibility of eternity and if all things are but 
productions of aggregation there cannot be any perform¬ 
ance. Hence all is Sunyata. 

Men of this Samsara may consider that all is perma¬ 
nent and may believe themselves to be immortal but the 
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Law of constant change would never allow them their 
conviction go further, and brings them the four calamities, 
viz., sorrow, tilth, decrepitude and death. “So this 
Samsara is Duhkham.” Buddha first preached in the 
Dhammacakka pavattana suttam thus:— 

“ Jsti pi dukklia, jara pi dukklia, vySdhi pi dukklia, maranam 
pi dukklia in.” 

English Translation ;—“Birth is attended- with pain, decay'is 
painful, disease is painful, death is also painful.” 1 

All is without Ego hut men believe in individual 
entity or in their individuality. Such idea certainly 
brings to their minds two kinds of delusions'; one is 
attachment to objective things and the second is the 
discrimination of I and not-I among human beings. 

Man attaches special importance to objective things 
as is evident from the expressions “ This is my wife,” 
“ This is my son,” “ This is my house,” “ This is my 
property,” etc., but the law of constant change never 
allows his attachment last long and sweeps away his 
objective things at once. This must be one of the 
causes of suffering in this Samsara. 

The idea of discrimination naturally brings various 
kinds of conflict among men and a fatal fighting ensues 
in the long run. This is another suffering in the world. 
Hence Buddha preached in the same suttanta— 

“Appiyehi sampayogo dukkho, piyehi Vippayogo dukkho, yam pi 
ichham na labhati tam pi dukkham, sahkhiltena pafic’upadanak- 
khandha dukklia.” 

English Translation .—“ Union with the unpleasant is painful, 
painful is separation from the pleasant; and any craving that is 
unsatisfied, that too is painful. In brief, the five aggregates which 
spring from attachment (the conditions of individuality and their 
cause) are painful.'’ 1 
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This Saihsara filled Cull with these sufferings is exactly 
what Budclha meant by the real apparent®! world 1 and 
he indicated the reason of such condition by preaching 
first the noble truth concerning suffering among the Four 
Noble Truths. 

How this suffering came to exist ? To this the original 
Buddhism gives an answer. The cause of suffering is 
nothing but thirst (T'anha) which is of three kinds, ciz., 
the craving for the gratification of the passions (Kama), 
the craving for the success of the present life (Bhava) and 
thirdly the craving for a future life which causes the 
renewal of existence in the Samsara. So Buddha 
preached the noble truth concerning the cause of suffering 
(Duhkha samudavani Ariya Satyani) after Duhkham 
Ariya-Satyani, among the Four Noble Truths. And he 
has said in Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana-suttam:— . 

“ Idam kho paoa, bhakkhave, dukkbasamusayaih ariya saccara ; 
yayam : tanha ponobbhavikanaudi-rago-sahagata tatra tatrabbinandint, 
seyyathidam ; kamatanha, bhavatanha, vibliabatanha.” 

English '1',-anslalion .—“ Now this, O Bhiksus, is the uoble truth 
concerning the origin of suffering. Verily, it is that thirst (or 
craving), causing the renewal of existence, accompanied by sensual 
delight, seeking satisfaction, now here, now there,—that is to say, the 
craving for the gratification of the passions, or the craving for (a 
future) life or the craving for success (in this present life).” 2 3 

Among the Four Noble Truths Buddha lays special 
stress on suffering and its cause only because the whole 
world is constituted of suffering and suffering alone. 
Besides, he gives us an excellent explanation upon the 
cause of suffering with advanced arguments, what are 
known as the Twelve Pratitya-samutpadas or 12 caused 


1 Sabbo Sdipito loko, sab bo loko paridipfco. Sabbo pajjalito loko, sabbo loko 

pakampito (Therigatha 200). Ablaze is all the world, it is all aflame ; it is burning, 
and it quakes. Translated by Saileudranath Mitra, M.A. 

3 S. B. B., Yol, XI, p. 148. 
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productions or the 12 nidanas (causes) beginning from 
avidya and ending in jaramaranam. This is an 
advanced explanation in order to show how suffering and 
its cause are mutually connected. 

As has been already stated, Buddha recognized the 
thirst (tanha) to be the builder of this Samsara and by 
tracing back the original source of tanha, he discovered 
that ignorance or avidya is at the root of it and is the 
prime cause of all our sufferings. He even considered 
that tanha is a direct outcome of avidya which is apparent 
from a sutra of the Sanskrit canon known as the “ Sutra 
on the cause and effect of the Present and the Past” 1 
wherein there is a description of his new discovery thus :— 
“ In the third night of his meditation, the would-be-Buddha 
examined the nature of all living beings and asked himself, “ What is 
the cause of old age and death ”? He then replied to himself, saying, 
“ I know that old a,ge and death are brought about by birth which 
is not produced by a God or by itself or by chance, but is the effect 
of causes and conditipns, that is to say, it is the outcome of Karma 
in the Realm of Desire, of form and of formlessness. Again, whence 
arise the Karmas of these three Realms ? They arise from the four¬ 
fold attachments. Whence arise those attachment ? Forsooth from 
Desire. Whence arises this Desire ? From sensation, and whence 
arises sensation? From contact. Whence arises contact? From 
the six organs of sense. Whence the six organs of sense? From 
name-and-form. Whence arises name-and-form? From consciousness. 
Whence arises consciousness ? From the Sariislcara or conformations. 
Whence arise conformations ? From ignorance.” - 

In this way Buddha discovered that Ignorance is the 
ultimate cause of this Samskara. 

“Avidya” or Ignorance means “ not-knowing,” i.e., the 
mistaken notions of truth and falsehood or considering false 
what is true or true what is false. This notion produces 
Samskara or conformation, which means etymologically 

* Nanjio’s CaC, No. CC6. 

! Mr. S. Yamaha mi’s " Sratem* of BmWIiisl.Y Thought,” V- ”■ 
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“ making up together ” (Sam “ with ” and Kr “ to 
make”) translated by Mrs. lthys Davids as “action of the 
mind.” Conformation produces Vijiiana or consciousness 
which generally means knowledge or understanding, but 
here it should be interpreted as a primitive mental opera¬ 
tion taking place at the very time when a living being 
enters the maternal womb. This state is induced by 
Saiiiskara and Avidya. Erom it is produced Nama-Rupa 
or Name-and-Form. Name implies what is mental, 
whereas Form implies that which is material, so that 
roughly the words may be translated as Mind and Body, 
as has been done by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

The Shadayatana or the Six Organs of Sense are the 
products of these two. At this stage, a baby in the 
maternal womb is said to have completed the stage of 
prasakha or in other words, its eyes, its nose, its tongue, 
its body and its mind are said to have been fully formed. 
Sparsa or contact is the outcome of this. At this stage, 
the child is in the second or third year of his life, before 
which its consciousness was very dim and so could not 
notice the objective world. Vedana or sensation comes 
after it. Sensations are of three kinds, pleasant, un¬ 
pleasant and indifferent. From it emanates the trsiia or 
thirst which represents according to Buddhistic Philosophy 
the stage of boyhood of girlhood from the age of eleven 
to fifteen, when they begin to covet consciously, without 
striving to obtain them, things for the body, and to feel 
desires of the flesh without coveting their fulfilment. 
From it Upadana or attachment is produced. This stage 
is the stage of youth in man and woman when not only 
are various desires produced in their minds but they seek 
also for their fulfilments in spite of dangers and diffi¬ 
culties that beset them in their way of that fulfilment. 
From it emanates the Bhava or Existence which is 
represented by a stage which collects good or evil actions 
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capable of producing future existences. This is followed 
by Jara-maranaih or old age and death. 

To sum up, out of these twelve-fold causal produc¬ 
tions or the twelve-linked chain of causation “Ignorance” 
and “Samskara” represent the Kles'a and Karma 
belonging to an anterior existence, and bearing fruit 
in the present. “Vijnana,” “Nama-rupa,” “ Shadayatana,” 
“ Sparsa,” “ Vedana ” are all the effects in the present 
existence of the “Samskara” in the anterior existence. 
Trsna, Upadana and Bhava represent Karma in the 
present, capable of producing effects in subsequent 
existences. Birth, old age and death are to be produced 
in subsequent existence, as effects produced by the 
cause, i.e., Klesa and Karma'in the present existence. 
Thus Ignorance is the prime cause of this Saihskara and 
the Samskara is synonymous with Karma which is but a 
secondary cause but the latter becomes the actual cause 
when the phenomena begin to arise. In a word, Ignor¬ 
ance and Karma combined together form, as it were, the 
real cause of the effect which is the so-called Samskara. 
The Phenomenology of the original Buddhism is suffering 
and it. arises from Ignorance and Karma. So the Japanese 
Buddhist scholars designate the cause by a special term 
“Avidya-Karma Pratltyasamutpada ” or simply “ Avidya- 
Karma” (causal production). Hence it may be called 
“Avidya-Karma-phenomenon-rise.” My friend Mr. Yama- 
kami calls it “ Karma-Phenomenology in his “ Systems 
of Buddhistic Thought.” 

B. Ontology. 

According to original Buddhism, there are two aspects 
of the world, one is Samskrtaloka and the other is 
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Asamskrtaloka. The former corresponds to the pheno¬ 
menology of original Buddhism which I hare already 
explained in the last section and Asathskrtaloka which 
corresponds to the Ontology of original Buddhism 
which will be explained presently. Etymologically 
Asamskrtaloka means the “ loka ” which is not put together, 
i.e., the “ loka ” from the Ontological point of view. 
According to original Buddhism, there is no cause and 
effect in the world ; it is not subject to the law of causa¬ 
tion and to the law of constant change, but on the con¬ 
trary, is peaceful and eternal. This peaceful and eternal 
stage of the world is specially called in the original 
Buddhism as “ Santam-Nirvana” (i.e., Nirvana is the only 
calm). It will not he out of place to remind you that 
in original Buddhism, Buddha has chiefly explained 
things concerning the apparental or the external world 
and did not speak much about the real internal world ; or 
in other words, his main subject was Phenomenology and 
not Ontology, though from his own point of view he 
at once understood the true perception after having 
obtained Enlightenment. It seems clear to us, that 
he was at first hesitating as to whether the men of Samsara 
would be able to understand him or not. So that in 
original Buddhism though he preached the Four Noble 
Truths, yet he did not explain clearly the idea of the 
“Path leading to the extinction of sorrow” (Duhkha 
nirodha) which is the so-called Nirvana from the Onto¬ 
logical point of view ; because the extinction of sorrow is 
itself a condition of Nirvana. Buddha speaks about this 
in the Ariyapariyesa :— 

Tassa mayham bhikkhave etad-ahosi: adhigato kho me ayaih 
dhammo gambhiro duddaso dnranubodho santo panito atafekavacaro 
nipuno panditavedanlyo Slayarmaya kho panftyam paja alayarata alay- 
samuditaya alayaramaya kho paua pajaya alayavatava alayasamuditaya 
duddasam idam thaoam yad idam idapaccayata paticcasamnppado, 
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idam pi ktio thilnam sudaddasam. vad idam sabbasafiikharasamatho 
sabbupadhi-patinissaggo tanliakkhayo virago nirodlio, nibbanam. 1 

English Translation .—“Then this thought occurred to me: Verily 
has. this Dhatnma been realised by me, the Dhamma, which is 
profound, which is difficult to perceive and difficult to understand, 
which is tranquil, and excellent, which has not its foundation upon 
argumentation, but which is subtle, and comprehensible only by the 
wise. Now, the general run of men find pleasure in attachment; 
they are given to attachment and are delighted by attachment; 
and difficult is this condition for them to perceive, vis., the dejiendent 
origination with an inter-related process of development. Aud 
difficult, too, is this condition to perceive, vis., the tranquilisation of 
all compounds, the flowing out of all attachments, the destruction 
of craving, the absence of passion, the cessation, the Nibbaua.” 2 

Not only is this, but Buddha himself considered 
deeply that it is very important to show men the way 
to salvation by demonstrating and explaining the suffer¬ 
ing at first and then to show them the way of getting out 
of it by the destruction of suffering or rather their delu¬ 
sions, so that they may cross over to the Asamskrtaloka 
(peaceful condition). This is the only reason why 
Buddha took up phenomenology in the original Buddhism 
as his chief subject, practically discarding Ontology. 
Buddha preached about this point many times in the 
Sutta:— 

“It is necessary to come out at once from lire for those who are 
in the burning flames and it is necessary to take away the arrow from 
the body for those who have been struck with the poisonous arrow. 
They are quite ignorant, who think about the condition when they 
will be coming out of the fire, while they are actually in burning fire ; 
they are also ignorant who, being struck by the poisonous arrow want 
to know the construction of the arrow without attempting to remove 
it from the body.’’ 5 

M. N. (Vol. I, pp. 107-168). 

» Translated by Mr. SailemlnmaU. Mitra, M.A. 

3 M. N„ Vol. I, p. 29. 
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This is the reason why Buddha attached very little 
value to the Ontological aspect (Nirvana) of the world 
hut put a strong emphasis on its phenomenological 'aspect. 
But it cannot be said, therefore, that he failed to explain 
the Ontological Nirvana. The explanation that was given 
by Buddha was very scanty. 

Then, what is the essential principle of that Nirvana ? 
This very question was really put nearly two thousand 
years ago by the Greek King Menander or Milinda 
to a Buddhist elder named Nagasena. Though we are 
far removed from the age of both Menander and Naga¬ 
sena, yet how can we expect to give out a more satis¬ 
factory answer than that which was given by that learned 
priest. 1 

“ Venerable Nagasena,” said the king to Nagasena, “ Nirvana of 
which you are always talking, can you explain to me by metaphor, 
elucidation, or argument its figure, duration or measure?” 

“That I cannot, O King,” replied Nagasena, “for Nirvana 
has nothing similar to it.” “ I cannot bring myself to believe,-” con¬ 
tinued Milinda, “ that of Nirvana, which, after all, is a condition that 
exists, it should be impossible in any way to make us understand the 
form or figure, duration or measure. How do you explain this?" 

“ Tell me, O King 1 ” said Nagasena, “ is there such a thing as 
the great ocean ? ” “ Yes,” replied the king. “ Now,” continued the 

sage, “ Suppose some one were to ask Y'our Majesty how much water 
is in the ocean and how many creatures that dwell therein: what 
would you answer? ” “ I would say to him,” replied the king, “ that 
such a question should not he asked, and that the point should be left 
alone, seeing that the physicists have never examined the ocean in 
that way and no one can measure the water or count the creatures 
that it contains. Such, Sir, would be my reply.” “ But why would 
Your Majesty,” enquired the sage, “ make such a reply ? The ocean 
is after all a thing which really exists. You ought rather to tell the 
man that such and so much and so many are the creatures that dwell 
therein.” “ That would be impossible,” said the king, “ for, the answer 

i The Question of King Milinda, Part IX, pp. 186-7, S. B. E. (Vol XXXVI). 
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to such a question is beyond human power.” “ Equally impossible, 
O King!” said Nagasena, “is to tell the measure, form, figure or 
duration of Nirvana., although Nirvana is a condition that after all 
does exist. And even if one endowed with magical powers may 
succeed in measuring the water and counting the creatures in the 
ocean, he would never be able to tell the form, figure, duration or 
measure of Nirvana.” 

So Nirvana is just like the Nirguna-Brahman of 
the Vedanta philosophy. It cannot be explained, hut 
may be expressed superficially as simply the condition 
after the extinction of all sufferings of this Samsara. This 
condition cannot however be described as the “ Freedom 
of the mind ” (*.<?., C-eto-Vimutti); so in the Kathavatthu 
we find,,— 

“ Sabba-dhammanam, tatatba asankhata, nibbanam, tanam, lenam, 
saranam, parayanam, accutam, amatam nibbaDam asahkbatam .” 1 

English Translation. —“ Nibbana is the deliverance, the safety, the 
refuge, the highest path, tins stability, the eternal (lit. deathless) 
cessation, the unfathomable.” 2 

And in the Udana it is stated— - 

“No ce tain abhavissa ajatanb abhutam akatam asankhatam uayidha 
jalassa bhutassa katassa sarikhatassa nissarariam pannayetha ? 3 

English Translation. —“ If that were not unborn, non-existeut, not 
made, not compounded, would not the dissolution (lit. escape) the 
existent, the made, the compounded be comprehensible ? ” 2 

It is also a significant fact that Nagarjuna himself 
has recourse to negatives while he describes the character¬ 
istics of Nirvana— 

“ Apr; t 1 a a j raj t in cl .at 

Aniruddhamanutpannameva Nirvanamueyate.” •' 


- Translated by Mr. Sailcmlranatli Mitra, M\A. 
;t Udfinn, VIir.3. Si, -13 
* Madli.vamika Snairu. CNaju XXV', karikn 3. 
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salvation. The way in which that can be done is known as 
Dharmik Karma or the practice of religious austerities. 
Before Dharmik Karma can be explained, it is necessary 
to explain what Kles'a is. 

Klesa in its general sense, means fatigue or pain in 
Sanskrit, but in Buddhistic Philosophy it bears another 
sense, viz., that of delusion. Original Buddhism recog¬ 
nizes two kinds of Klesa, namely, “ Darsanaheya-klesa ” 
( i.e ., the intellectual Klesa) and “ Bhavanaheya-Klesa ” (or 
the emotional Klesa). The former is due to errors of 
judgment or want of discretion and the latter is the 
production of our habits of the emotional nature and conse¬ 
quently more difficult to be eradicated than the former. 
For example, this world is really for ever changing but 
ignorant people consider it as permanent. This sort of 
delusion belongs to the domain of Intellectual. Those 
who are imperfectly wise, may consider this world to 
be impermanent, yet when they meet others’ death, grieve 
much at their separation. This sort of error or delusion 
belongs to the emotional sphere. 

Intellectual delusions are easy to be removed, because 
ignorance or want of reason is only at the root of it and 
when this ignorance is expelled by reason, Intellectual 
delusion vanishes as it were by magic.' But emotions are 
by no means easy to be conquered because though we 
understand the reason by our knowledge or wisdom, yet 
the habits of our emotional nature do not allow us to do so 
accordingly. For example, though the Brahmins under¬ 
stand that all men are equal yet the habits of their 
emotional nature would never allow them to be married 
to Sudra. The only remedy for such delusions, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhism, is an adequate training of the mind 
and the body. And this is why emotional delusions are 
called in Buddhism as “ Bhavanfihcya-Klesas,” i.e., the 
delusions which can only be eradicated through proper 
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meditation or training; whereas the Intellectual delusions 
are termed as “ Darsanaheya-Klesas ” or the delusions 
removable through the realisation of the truth. 

Now, when Klesa has once been explained, let us see 
what way Buddha has shown in order that the Klesas 
can be destroyed. In original Buddhism Buddha has 
preached many ways and has explained various sorts 
of religious austerities based upon the fundamental 
religious austerities which is the so-called “ Noble Middle 
Path ” (or Maj jhima patipada). This excellent way Buddha 
found out himself, w'hen he attained enlightenment 
under the Bodhi Tree, by the rejection of the two 
extremes, viz.. Hedonism on the one hand and 
Asceticism on the other, both of which were prevalent 
in India at that time. The question here naturally 
arises as to the nature of this Middle 1’ath. Buddha 
, himself describes it in the “Dhammacakka ppavattana 
suttam” thus— 

“ What is that Middle Path, O Bhikkhus, avoiding these two 
extremes discovered by the TathSgata—that path which opens the 
eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to the 
higher wisdom, to full enlightenment, to Nirvana? Verily, it is this 
noble eight-fold path ; that is to say— 

“ Right view’s 
Right aspirations 
Right speech 
Right conduct 
Right livelihood 
Right effort 
Right mindfulness and 
Right contemplation.” 1 


1 11 Katama ca sa, bhikkhave, majjhimi patlpad* TathSgatena abhisambuddhS 
cakkhnkarapi iiSnakarani upasawaya abhiiifiSya Bftmbodhaya mbbSnaya samvattati ? 

Ayfirii era ariya atjhangiko maggo, seyyatMdam, Sammaditthi Bammasimkappo, 
earntnavacil, Sammakammanto sammajivo, aammkvaySmo, snmmaBati, sammSBamS- 
dhi.” 

S. B. E., Vol. VI, p. 147. 



I. High knowledg< 
(Prajna), 


II. Morality (Slla).., 


III. Contemplation... 
(Samadhi) 
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. 80 , the midcUe P ath was summed up in these eight 
principles or paths. This nohle eight-fold path may how- 
erer he included in the three kinds of learning (Tisrah 

(Slla) ’ (2) 0ontem P lati on 
(Samadhi) and (3) High knowledge (prajna) as following — 

((!) Hight view (Sammaditthi). 
j (2) Right aspiration (Samma- 
(_ saiikappo). 

(1) Right speech (Sammavaea). 

(2) Right conduct (Samma- 
kammanto). 

(3; Right livelihood (Samma- 
ajlvo). 

(.4) Right effort (Samma-vsyamo). 
(5) Right-mindfulness (Samma- 
sati). 

.(1) Right contemplation (Samma- 
samadhi). 

The well-furnished Tisrah-Siksah based upon the Middle 
Rath is the only possible way following which man 
can cut off his relation from the worldly delusions, 
and ultimately attain salvation. Without Prajna we fail 
to obtain the truth andfail to remove our ignorance which 
is, as lias been shown, at the root of all sufferings in the 
Samsara. So primarily, highest knowledge is incumbent 
on man to attain. But without contemplation, a-ah, it. 
is not at all possible to get the highest knowledge” for if 
our^ mind roams hither and thither aimlessly,°it cannot 
possibly obtain it. So, contemplation is the second in 
cumbent on man in the path of obtaining highest know¬ 
ledge. The necessity of the third incumbent, moral 
conduct (or Si la) is not far to seek after, for without it 
ail the senses would be roaming a),out, what to speak of 
the mind! 1 
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The above three co-operate with each other. Without 
highest knowledge moral conduct and contemplation 
become useless, as it were ; so also without moral conduct 
and contemplation the least can be accomplished. In 
other words, these three must be well-furnished side by 
side. 


(4) Moksa or Emancipation. 

When man has removed both the Intellectual and 
Emotional delusions, causing both mental and bodily 
sufferings, and when he has cut off the bond from ignor¬ 
ance, then he is said to have attaiued emancipation. The 
condition of this emancipation is known in Original 
Buddhism as Nirvana, which is of two kinds, vie., the 
S opfid h i s : es a - N i r v an a (i.e., Nirvana having the residuum of 
a substratum) and the Nirupadhisesa-Nirvaiia (i.e.. Nir¬ 
vana without the residuum of a substratum). The first 
can be attained by the Arhats in their life-time and it 
corresponds virtually with the Jlvanmukti of the Vedanta 
system. Those who, in their life-time,' after removing 
their delusions, enjoy peace and-freedom of mind, they 
are said to have attained Sopadhisesa-Nirvapa; though 
they are endowed with the five organs of sense, yet they 
have no attachment for the external objects. This is what 
is called the Sopadhis'esa-Nirvana. 

The second is the absolute Nirvana which can only be 
attained after death by a man who is Jivanmukta. When 
the man, who has attained emancipation in his life-time, 
dies, then he is said to have attained Nirupadhis'esa- 
Nirvana. Sopadhis'esa-Nirvana is like the condition of 
fire without any move fuel put into it, whereas, the Niru- 
padhisesa-Nirvana is like the condition of even that fire 
extinguished. Bor example, when Buddha attained 
enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree, it was Sopadhisesa- 
Nirvana, but when he attained “ parinirvana ” at Kusinara, 
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it was Nirupftdhisesa-Niivana. According to original 
Buddhism, when man obtains these two kinds of Nirvana, 
then he is said to have attained what is called the abso¬ 
lute emancipation. 

Here the question as to the relative importance of 
these two kinds of Nirvana, rises. We must see also on 
which, among these, Buddha lays special stress. The 
importance of the Sopadhisesa-Nirvana, commends itself 
most to me, because of the reason that Buddha has 
treated of the same with deference in his sayings and also 
because emancipation under the Bodhi Tree was nothing 
but this same kind of Nirvana which should be the goal 
of all human beings and which he tried to impress upon 
the people by his teachings about it. It seems probable 
also because Buddha does not speak much about the 
Nirupadhisesa-Nirvana. 

The Gate of Emancipation or Nirvana is opened alike 
to any and everybody, but according to different nature 
and career of Religious austerities, there is a great 
difference in the matter of velocity among them and 
according to degrees of removing delusions, there are 
many stages in the way of attaining Emancipation. 

There are four stages, according tQ.original Buddhism, 
and each of these again, is sub-divided into lower 
or higher degree, viz., the “Marga” (or path) and its 
“Phala” (or result). The first stage is that of the 
Neophyte or “ Srotapanna ” who has entered into the 
current of stream (Srota) which is saintship. He has 
got rid of intellectual delusions and the first three bonds 
of human passion (Samyojaua) namely Satkayadrshti 
or the heresy of individuality, Vicikitsa or scepticism and 
fhlavrataparamars'a or observance of ascetic or superstitious 
rites. The doors of the gates of punishment are shut for 
him. Buddhism recognizes several classes of Srotapannas, 
the lowest of which is called Saptakrdbhavaparama 



“ or one who will be re-born seven times "at the most” 
and the highest of which is styled Kulankula, or 
one who will be reborn only twice or thrice. The 
second stage is that of Sakidagamin or one who will he 
reborn but once in the world of men. He is also called 
Ekabljl. He has eradicated every intellectual klesa 
and also a part of the emotional delusions in the Realm 
of Desire. He has not only freed himself from the first 
three fetters mentioned above but has in addition 
eradicated Raga (passion), Dvesa (hate) and Moha (folly). 
The third stage is that of the Anagami or one who will 
not be re-born in the world of living men or the Realm 
of Desire. Such a one is expected to have extirpated all 
Klesas, intellectual and emotional. He has freed himself 
from, all the Samyojanas. He may be born in the world 
of the Gods once more after which he will forthwith enter 
the stage of Arhat. An Arhat is, it is needless to say, no 
longer subject to re-birth. He is the Arya or the Noble 
one, although all others who are progressing towards 
emancipation are entitled to that name. When all men 
will attain Arhat-ships, it will be called Emancipation. 


(5) Theory of Buddha-kayo in the Original Buddhism. 

In the above, I have treated of the doctrine of 
Original Buddhism with a description of different 
aspects beginning from Sutra and ending in the Moksa. 
Besides these, it is now necessary to speak something 
about the Hlnayana theory of the Buddha-kaya. 

Existence of religion presupposes two factors, one is 
the religion with the revelation of God as centre and the 
other is the religion with the personality of the founder 
as centre. The religion of the Vedas belong to the 
former class and religions like Buddhism belong to the 
latter. The seers of the Vedas and Upanisads have been 
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revered by the people, but it should be understood that 
they have been so revered only as compilers of the 
Sutras (Sutrakaras) or the annotators of the Sutras that 
have been revealed by God, never as founders of religion. 

But in the case of Buddhism, the personality of the 
founder Buddha figures in the centre of the Religion. 
So people worship his personality and consider his 
teachings as religious doctrines, so that the religion rises 
and falls with the. personality of its founder. In the life¬ 
time of Buddha all disciples felt themselves honoured by 
his personal influence, venerated his personality, believing 
at the same time his teachings as true doctrines of 
emancipation, and in like manner, paid respect to Sariigha, 
which was established by Buddha himself as the pro¬ 
tective community. In this way the three Saranas 
which became afterwards “ the Ratnas expressed in 
Buddhistic terms as the Buddha, the Dharina and the 
Sariigha* came to exist. Though we cannot for obvious 
reasons believe that these three Saranas have been existing 
from the time when Buddha preached the Dhamma-cakka- 
ppavattana-siittarii in the Beer park near Benares, yet it is 
clear from the Pali Nikayas that the formula of the three 
Saranas was introduced in the lifetime, of the Buddha. 

But it is clear that among the three Saranas, the 
Buddha was regarded by the disciples as the centre . 2 , 
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“ What, then, Auauda, is the mirror of Truth '< It is the conscious¬ 
ness that the disciple of the Arbats is in this world possessed of faith 
ir. the Buddha believing the Exalted One to be the Arhat, the fully’ 
Enlightened One, wise, upright, happy, world-knowing, supreme, the 
Bridler of men’s wayward hearts, the Teacher of Gods and men.”' 

As Buddha was held in esteem by the disciples in 
his life-time, so also after bis death, he was respected 
more than ever. His own disciples revered the past great 
personality as well as the new converts. And this is clear 
from the following passage :— 

“ Sacehi mayam suneyyama tam Bhagavantam.dasasu Visatiya, 

timsatiya yojauesu... Yojaiiasate.yojanasatampi mayam gaehhey- 

yama tam Bhagavantam dassauaya arahantam Sammasambuddham 
Yato ca kho parinibhuto so Bhagavsi, pavnibbantam pi mayam tam 
Bhagavantam Saranam gachhama dhammaiica bhikkhu Sanghafica.”- 

Englitk Trnmlation .—“ If we heai; that tbe Buddha Bhagavan 
is at a distance of ten, twenty or thirty yojanas we would go even 
one hundred yojanas and one thousand yojanas to pay respects to 
Bhagavan, the highly Enlightened One, the Noble one. But even 
though the Buddha has passed away, nevertheless would we take 
refuge in the Buddha who has attained Parinirvitna and in the 
Dharma Samgha.” 

Such kind of emotional feeling is quite natural among 
the disciples of Buddha, and in this way, as time rolls 
on, the feeling becomes more and more deeper. And 
they begin at last to hold the theory of Buddha-kaya. 

In the above, I have shown the historical development 
of how Buddha-kaya theory came to exist, or in other 
words, the theory of the Buddha-lcaya in the original 
Buddhism. Though there are different theories about 
it among the 18 Schools, yet, on tbe whole, the original 
Buddhism believes in Rtipa-kaya and Mahayana in the 
Three-kaya Buddha. 


1 Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha. Part II, p. 69. 
M. N. Madhura, Vot. II, p. 90. 
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The Rupa-kaya Buddha is nothing but the historical 
Buddha, who was born in the Human world and passing 
through the eight stages finally attained Buddhahood. 
The Rupa-kaya Buddha is able to give emotional satis¬ 
faction to the disciples who wish to get salvation through 
Buddha’s personality. 


II. What is Mahay mm Buddhism ? 

Before entering into the main subject, some intro¬ 
ductory remark should be made here. The Mahayana 
Buddhism is known to the Buddhist scholars in present 
days, as a developed doctrine, while Hlnayana as the 
original doctrine of Buddha. Here then, the question may 
arise whether the Mahayana Buddhism contained the 
original ideas of Buddha or not. Let us now discuss and 
consider this question. I believe that the Mahayana 
doctrine contained the original ideas, but at the same time 
it underwent development after the death of Buddha. 
Prom the historical point of view the Hlnayana doctrine 
was only the original Buddhism, for in Buddha’s life-time 
he preached that doctrine to his disciples, while the 
Mahayana doctrine was developed in ldter ages among the 
advanced disciples. 

According to my opinion this doctrine originated at 
the time of the Mahasahghika separation at Vesali Coun¬ 
cil in 386 B.C. and was developed by As'vaghosa I 1 about 
140 A.D. and attained full development from the time of 
Nagarjuna to that of Asvaghosa II from about the end of 
2nd Century A.D. to 5th Century A.D. This is the reason. 
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T think, why the Mahiiyftna fine trine has not been stated 
clearly in the Pali canons. 

But history cannot possibly help us in determining 
the idea which was a direct result of Buddha’s self¬ 
introspection. Prom the point of view of thfe Saddharma- 
Pundarika sutra, nay even from our own consideration, 
we may be able to find out that the Mahayanic doctrine 
was already present in Buddha’s perception when he 
attained Enlightenment, under the Bodhi tree; because 
the “ Perfect Knowledge ” must possess all kinds of truths, 
and therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that Hfnayftnic 
perception and its truth on the one hand and the 
Mahayanic perception on the other were both present 
simultaneously in the “Perfect Knowledge” or Enlighten¬ 
ment. And these are the two aspects of absolute truth 
which the Buddha attained in this universe as I have 
stated before. 

But Buddha never preached openly the doctrines of 
Mahayana in his life-time because his main mission was to 
lead human beings to salvation, instead of explaining 
his own deep philosophical perception of the world or of 
human being which he obtained through self-introspection. 
He was engaged whole-heartedly in carving the way 
to salvation through which one can realise oneself. 
Buddha’s idea was to point out the way to salvation 
and thus it became necessary for him to show the 
sorrowful condition of this Samsara, realizing which men 
naturally can recognize the inner self and be able to 
eradicate their passions from the objective phenomena ; 
thereby men could or rather can realize themselves. This 
realization is the only way to salvation. 

Besides this, there is another reason as to why Buddha 
preached Hlnayana doctrine in his life-time It was due 
only to the social and religious condition and the specula¬ 
tions of that time. Every condition then expected a great 
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reformation in the spiritual sphere, about which I have 
endeavoured to discuss in the preceding pages. 

These reasons make it clear that in conformity to his 
mission Hlnayanic doctrines came into existence in his 
original teachings that are collectively designated as the 
original Buddhism. Though Mahayanic doctrines were 
present in his introspection yet they were concealed from 
the common mass as he hesitated to give out his ideas to 
<*the mass obtained through his own introspection. In 
support of this view, we may find references even 
in the Pali canons : — 

“ Tassa mabyam bhikkhave etad abosi; adhigato kbo me ayam 
dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakkavaearo 
nipuno pancjitavedanlyo . 1 

Such high and abstruse ideas about the reality of the 
world and human beings can be understood only by those 
who are successful in knowing their own selves by cutting 
off all their attachments to objective phenomena. If that 
be the case, it is clear that though from the point of 
view of history the Mahayana seems to be a later develop¬ 
ment, yet there can be no doubt that it existed in Buddha’s 
^perception; and even he went so far as to preach the 
Mahayana doctrines only among the i advanced disciples 
in his life-time. References to this in scattered form may 
be found in the Pali Nikayas though they mainly deal 
with the apparently negative Hlnayana doctrine. Dr. M. 
Anesaki clearly pointed out this idea in his lecture thus :— 

“The Pali NikUya are the records of the speeches of the Buddha. 
But in the Nik&ya Buddha’s teachings are collected in a scraping wav 
and the Saddhamma-puntlarikasiitra systematizes them, so that the 
materials upon which ihe Saddhamma-pum’arika is based are nothing 
but the scattered ideas in the Pali Nili&ya.”-' 


1 V. T. Mahffvaggn, 1 . 0. 2-3 (Vol. I, pp. 4-6) j S. N., V. t. 1. (Vo). J, pp. 130-7) : 
M. N. (Vol. I,pp. 107-8). 

* Ton-sei-kai-ko-yen-roku, Vol. 1. p. 747. 
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Tlie Saddharma-Pundarika, as yon might know, fs 
regarded as containing the highest MahaySnic idea. 
According to that sntra Buddha taught only the Ekayana 
idea which is purely the introspective perception o£ 
Buddha, and is known as the Mahayana idea attained 
by Buddha under the Bodhi Tree. Such Ekayana idea 
finds expression in the Pali Nikaya. 

“ Ekayanavayam magga sattanam Visnddhiya, sokaparidevaiiam 
samatikkhamaya dukldiadomavassanam aUhhaiigamaya nSyass? 
adhigam3ya nibbanas=a saceikirivaya.”' 

English Translation .—“ There is the one way to this Path which 
exists for the. purification of beings, for the overcoming of grief 
and lamentation, for doing away with sorrow and dejection, for the 
attainment of the knowable and for the realisation of Nibhana .” 8 

So as merely an idea, the Mahayana doctrine or 
Buddha’s introspective perception already existed in 
Buddha’s understanding from the very beginning, and 
is stated even in the Hlnayana Nikftya, though in a 
scattered way. This idea was gradually systematized 
and developed after Buddha’s death among the 18 schools 
(the chief among them being the Mahasaiighika Schools) 
and later on it attained completion and perfection in the. 
hands of the great scholars like Asvaghosa I, Nag&rjuna, 
Asvaghosha TI, etc. 

In short, we may conclude that from the historical 
point of view though the Mahayana doctrine is no doubt 
a development of primitive idea of Buddha, yet there is 
no gain-saying that it was existent from the very 
beginning—in the very infancy of Buddhism. 

Now, let us proceed to our main problem, What is 
Mahayana doctrine ? . The Hlnayana, as I have shown 
previously, deals mainly with negative ideas and indicates 


' S. N„ 47.14. (Vol. V, pp. 167-8). 

9 Translated by SaiJendranath Mitra, M.A. 
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the sorrowful condition of the world, whereas, the Maha- 
yana, on the contrary, deals mainly with positive doctrines 
and indicates the ontological truth underlying the world 
of phenomena. For further explanation I would like to 
divide this subject into 5 parts or sections, as I have 
done previously in the case of the Hlnayana doctrine 
as follows:— 

(1) Sutra (canon). 

(2) Dharma (doctrine). 

(3) Karma (practice of religious austerities). 

(4) Moksa (Emancipation). 

(5) Buddha-K&ya. 


( 1) ' Sutra. 

It has been settled beyond all doubts, that the Maha- 
yana teachings were recorded somewhat later. Most of 
them are written in Sanskrit. The languages of the 
rest are diverse. Some are written in Gatha language, 
some in Prakrit and others in classical Sanskrit. We 
come across the Gatha dialect in the Gatha or poetical 
portions of the Saddhannapundarlka, the Amitayuly, the 
Mahavyuha and the Karunapundarlka sutras. A few 
stanzas of the Dasabhumi Sutra belong to the same 
dialect. 

Again, some of these sutras are written in Sanskritised 
Prakrit. The prose portions of the Prajnaparamita and 
Saddhannapundarlka sutras bear a stamp of this kind of 
language. We may conveniently include the Amitayuly 
sutra in this list. The prose portions of the Pajnapa- 
ramita—Hridaya sutra, Salisambhava sutra, and Maha- 
yanavyuha-ratnaraja sutra are also written in classical 
Sanskrit. The character and formation of the Mahayana 
Tripitaka (Sutra, Vi nay a and Abhidhnrma) are not at all 
different from those of the Hlnayana canons. But 
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unfortunately the original manuscripts have been lost at 
present except a few. It is however a matter of great 
fortune, on the other hand, that these Chinese and Tibetan 
translations of these canonical manuscripts have come 
clown to us even to this day. These are technically 
called Mahayaua Tripitakas or three baskets and are 
quite independent from the Pali pi takas in form and 
substance. 

It is now the proper place to say something regarding 
the Mahayaua Tripitakas which will be' of great import¬ 
ance to the readers. In my opinion the Mahayana Tripita¬ 
kas were not in existence from the very beginning but 
came into being later on. This is why in the Saddharma- 
pundarlka sutra, Mahaprajnaparamitasutra, etc., the name 
Tripitalca has been described as a nick-name of the 
Hlnayana canons; while the Mahayana Tripitakas are 
called Bodhisattva pitakas or Bodhisattva baskets. Of 
course the elate of Saddharmapundarlka sutra cannot at 
present be settled definitely. But it is said that the most 
ancient text of that sutra existed sometime before 250 
A. D. 1 Nagarjuna makes mention of many Mahayana 
sutras in the Mahaprajnaparamita sastra, among which 
Saddharmapundarlka-sutra is one. 2 Therefore there is 
no doubt about the fact that this work (Saddharma¬ 
pundarlka) had been in existence before the time of 
Nagarjuna. The venerable author flourished towards the 
end of the 2nd century or towards the beginning of the 
3rd century of the Christian Era. 

We may, now, fairly come to the conclusion that the 
followers of the Mahayanist School called their canonical 

' The oldest- Chinese translation known by the title of Kan-ga-hwa-kin is from 
ku-ga-hu (Dliarmaraksa) of the western Tsin Dynasty (265-316 A. D.): Vide 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of tho Buddhist Tlipitaka, p. 45, No. 138 and S. B. E., Vol. XXI, 

• For example ill the MahaprajBSpSramitS SSstra (Vol. IX) NSgSrjuna mentions 
the name of Saddhannapundariks. 
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works Bodhisattva pitaka before 300 A. D. The Tripi- 
takas had not yet taken a definite form, however, but 
these were gradually shaped in imitation of the formation 
of the Hlnayana Tripitakas. 


(3) Dhcrnna. 

Next let us examine what is Mahayana doctrine 
which is a question of vital importance. The Sutras 
containing on the whole, Mahayana doctrines, really 
deal with Buddha’s introspecti'onal perception upon the 
ontological world. But the different schools among the 
Mahayanists which developed afterwards held different 
doctrines and different expressions of Buddha’s same 
introspectional perception. As for example, the M&dhya- 
mika School or Nagarjuna. School mainly based their 
doctrines upon Prajnaparamita sutra, etc.; and the opinion 
that “ Sarvam Sunyata ” is really Buddha’s ontological 
perception. Again Yogachara School founded by Asanga 
and Vasubandhu all based their doctrines upon Avataihsaka 
sutra, Lankavatara sutra and Sandhinirmochana sutra, 
and held such opinions as—“ Sarvarii Vijnana.” This is 
nothing other than Buddha’s real perception of ontology. 
Asvaghosa II, moreover, based his doctrines mainly upon 
the Lankavatara sutra, SaddharmapmulaiTka sutra and 
Prajnaparamita sutra and his opinion “ Bkutatatlmta ” or 
“ Suchness of existence ” which he maintained is really 
Buddha’s perception of the ontology. 

Thus according to different schools and different. 
sQtras different explanations have arisen upon Buddha’s 
introspectional perception. But these are rather different 
aspects of the same perception of Buddha’s reality. These 
may be conveniently called the different steps by which 
Buddha’s ontological perception can be fully exposed. 
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l’lie explanation of this again we find in the Saddharmffl* 
pundarlka sutra which is regarded as the highest authority 
among the Mahiiyanists and this is the only doctrine 
which has been given by Buddha in full from his 
introspectional perception. So Buddha expressed this 
point clearly in the upayakausalva-parivarto in Saddharma- 
pundarlka sutra thus :— 

“Nil hi Silriputra tathagatanam mrsavadah samvidyate, 
ekamevedam Sariputi'a yanam yadidam Buddhayatiam .” 1 

English Translation. —“ There is no falsehood in the Tatbagatas, 
Sariputra; there is but one Vehicle, Saripnha, and that is Buddha 
vehicle .” 2 

In the same sutra :— 

“ Ekam hi yanam dvitiyam na vidyate trtivam hi naevasti 
kadaci loke .” 3 

English Translation. —“ There is, indeed, but one vehicle ; there is 
no second, nor a third anywhere in the world .” 4 

Again in the sukhavihara parivarto of the same sutra 
Buddha says:— 

“ Esa hi Man jusi'Tstathagatanam parama dharmadesanayam 
pascimastatbasratanam dbarmaparySyah sarvesam dharmaparyayana- 
mayam dbarmaparySyah savvagambhirah sarvalokavipratyanikah .” 5 

English Translation. —“Eor this Manjusri, is the supreme preaching 
of the Tathagatas; this is the most profound discourse on the law, 
a dliarmaparyaya meeting opposition in all the world .” 6 

Again Buddha said in the Bhaisajyarajapuvanyoga- 
parivarto of the same sutra thus : — 

“ Tadyathapi nama naksatrarajasamkusumitabhijna sarvesiimut- 
sasarastadaganam mahasamudro murdhapraptah Evameva naksatra- 


1 Saddhannapundarika sutra, Vol. I, p. 44. Ed 

* S.B.E., Vol. XXT, p. 42. 

* Saddharmapandarika sutra, Vol. I } p. 46. 

* S.B.E., Vol. XXI, p. 4G. 

8 Saddharmapundarika sutra, Vol. 4, p. 291. 

B S.B.E., Vol. XXI, p. 276. 


dited by H. Kern and B. Nanjio. 
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rajasamknsumitabhijfia sarvesam TathagatabbasitnDam sutrantana- 
mayam saddbaimapnndariko dharmaparyayo muvdhapraptah.”' 

English Translation .—“Just as the great ocean, Naksatraraja- 
samkusumitabhijnS, surpasses all springs, streams and tanks, so, 
Nakstrarajasankusumitabhijna, this dharmapavvaya of the lotus of 
the True Law surpasses all sutras spoken by the Tathagata ,” 2 

Prom the above quotation, we come to know that 
Buddha himself had clearly expressed his introspeetional 
perception on ontology in the very sutras. Though we 
come across many doctrines in the Mahayana school 
yet the doctrine, inculcated by Saddharmapundarlka, is 
regarded as the highest and truest; so it is quite 
necessary that I should explain to „you that aspect of 
Mahayana doctrine which is regarded as the real and 
direct expression of Buddha’s introspeetional perception. 

Now for the sake of carrying out our explanation 
of Mahayana doctrine more conveniently, let me, first 
of all, divide it into three aspects as in the case of 
Hinayana doctrine: 

A. Ontology., 

JB. Phenomenology. 

O. Theory of human life. 

In my previous lectures I have endeavoured to explain 
that the Mahayana doctrines indicate chiefly the onto¬ 
logical view of Buddha’s perception (though it indicates 
also some other problems) while the Hinayana doctrines 
indicate chiefly the plienpmenological view of it with 
some other minor problems. The four noble truths 
(Catvari Ariya Satyani) constitute the main and 
fundamental factor of the Hlnayanic doctrines. But only 
three of them—the suffering (Duhkha), its cause (Dnlikha- 
smudayani) and the path leading to its extinction 


SaddlmrmapunclarJka sill 
Vol. XXI, p, 380. 


V, pp. 415-10, 
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(Duhkha-mvodhog;1mini pratipada) are explained fully in 
the Iflnayana doctrine. Hut the fourth—the suppression 
of suffering (Duhkha-nirodha)—has not yet been explained 
except this much—that “Nirvanam Santam,”. i.e.. Nirvana 
is the only calm. This is because that explanation of the 
suppression of suffering (Duhkha-nirodha) is the work of 
ontology while that of the first- three is the work of 
phenomenology. The condition of a man who is free from 
all sorts of sufferings or in other words, who has suppressed 
all sorts of suffering and to whom the truth of everything 
has been revealed—is described as “ Nirvanam Santarh ” 
such being the case it has not been incumbent upon me 
so long to give a lucid explanation of the fourth truth in 
the Hlnayana System. 

From the Mahayanic point of view Buddha’s preaching 
is concerned more with Iris int.rospoctional perception 
and ontological ideas than with his phenomenological 
doctrines. One thing we should not forget, that most of 
the Mahayanic philosophers had used two terms in explain¬ 
ing .their theory upon the existence of the world. One is the 
so-called “Paramartha-satya” or “Transcendental truth,” 
another is the “ Samvritti-satya ” or “ conventional truth.” 
The former is concerned with ontology while the latter with 
phenomenology. But the thing is that these expressions 
were used only for the sake of convenience in explaining 
Buddha’s ontological views. In reality there are no two 
different existences of the world as “ Transcendental world ” 
(Paramarthaka-loka) and Delusional world (Samvrittika- 
loka). They are only two different aspects of the existence 
of the same world. The two aspects are again connected 
reciprocally ; and without the conception of the delusional 
world, the transcendental world cannot be conceived and 
vice cersd. The transcendental aspect of this world was 
exposed to the l'athagata while the delusional aspect of 
it is only exposed to the human beings. 
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A question may now naturally arise, why the 
Mahayanists used both the expressions. This is however 
very obvious. They used both the expressions only to 
emphasize" the transcendental aspect of this world after 
explaining the delusiveness of the other aspect. 

In the case of Hlnayanie doctrine again, Buddha’s 
aim was to lead men to the understanding of reality by 
making him free from all delusion, if or this purpose 
only, he at first explained the nature of phenomena which 
consists of suffering, impermanence and non-ego. One 
who has cut off all attractions for these is alone entitled 
to understand the ontological aspect of this world and the 
much-coveted truth “ Nirvanam Sftntam.” 

It had been already necessary for us, however, in the 
previous lectures on Hlnavana doctrines—to give a clear 
explanation of the ontological aspect of this world side by 
side with our explanation of the phenomenological aspect 
—and to deal with each in an independent way. But in 
the case of Mahayana doctrines, on the contrary, Buddha’s 
aim was to indicate his own introspection only. The 
phenomenal world, here, is identified with the noumenal 
world invariably. The Mahayanic school never empha¬ 
sized their conception of the noumenal world by absolute 
denial of the phenomenal one—the school, rather, consi¬ 
dered the noumenal aspect as part and parcel—the under¬ 
lying essence—of the phenomenological aspect. From 
this standpoint a thorough knowledge of this reality 
implies the understanding of the introspectional percep¬ 
tion. Thus phenomenon, here, may be called identical 
with noumenon and the delusional world with the percep¬ 
tional world. 

This being the case, phenomenology and ontology can 
never stand by themselves in Mahayana doctrine. 
They bear a marked co-relation. Therefore, though I 
have mentioned three sub-divisions of Mahayana doctrines 
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yet I shall explain only ontology and human life. The 
phenomenology will be explained under the guise of the 
ontology. Let us now come to ontology which is of the 
first and foremost importance in considering the Maha- 
yana doctrines. 


A. Ontology. 

I have shown in my previous lectures that Mahayana 
dharma is only an explanation of Buddha’s introspectional 
perception which he attained under the Bodhi Tree. New 
the question naturally arises what is Buddha’s introspec¬ 
tional perception ? It is stated in the Sutras that Buddha 
attained enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree. But there 
is no further explanation of what is that enlightenment or 
perfect knowledge. 

According to Mahayana sutras, specially the Sad- 
dharmapundarlka one, Buddha’s perfect knowledge is 
nothing beyond the knowledge of the truth of the world 
and human life. 1 This point has been lucidly dealt with 
in the Tathagata-yuspramana-parivarto in the Saddharma- 
pundarlka-sutra as follows :— 

“ Traidhatukam Tathagatena drstam yatha balaprthgjana na 
pasyanti pratyaksadharma tathagatah khalvastninsUiane asampramo 
sadharma. tatra Tathagato yam kamcidvacatii vjaharati -saivara 
tatsatyaift na mrsa nanyatha .” 2 

English Translation .—“ The Tathagata sees the triple world not as 
the ignorant, common people, he seeing things always present to him ; 
indeed, to the Tathagata, in his position, no laws are concealed. In 
that respect any word that the Tathagata speaks is true, not false .” 3 


* According to my view, the truth cannot stand without the existence of the 
world and human life. If truth had existed alone then such a truth is rather no truth 
at all to the world or human beings. Perfect knowledge which Buddha attained is 
simply the true knowledge of the world and human life. 

2 Saddharmapundhrika sntra, Yol. 4, p. 318. 

3 Yol. XXI,-p. 302. 
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Even the Samyutta Nikaya contains a similar passage, 
said to have been spoken by Buddha, which runs as 
follows:— 

“ Sabbaiii lokath abbinSava, sabbaloke yatha tatha 
Sabbaloka vieamyutto sabbaloke anupayo 
Sa ve sabbabbibhu dhiro 
Sabbagantha pamocano.” 1 

English Translation. —“ He, the wise, is indeed tbe all-conqueror 
and liberator from every fetter, who in all the world has no attach¬ 
ment, who is detached from all the world and everywhere, and who 
has a perfect knowledge of all the world,” 2 

Now let us see what were the reflections of Buddha 
upon the world and human life. In the Upayakausalya- 
parivar'to of Saddharmapundarlka sutra, Buddha is said 
to have stated— 

“Tathagata eva sariputra Tathagatasya dharmam desayed yan 
dbarmSstathagato janati ; sarvadharmanapi sariputra Tathagata eva 
de ayati, sarvadharmanapi Tathagatena janati, ye ea te dharma 
yatba ea te dharma yadrsai ca te yallaksanasca te dharma yatsva- 
bbavasea te dharma, ye ea yatha ea yadrsas ea yallaksanSsea yatsva- 
bbavsisca te dharma iti, tesu dharmesu tathagata eva pratyakso 
aparoksah.” 5 

’English Translation.^-" None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can 
impart to a Tathagata those dbarmas which 1 the Tathagata knows. 
And all dharmas, Sariputra, are taught by the Tathagata, and by 
him alone : no one but he knows all dharmas, what they are, how 
they are, like what they are, of what characteristics and of what 
nature they are.” 4 

This passage is a clear indication of Buddha’s intros- 
pectional perception of all existence, on the world in its 
various aspects—in its form, in its reality, in its character¬ 
istics, in its action, all these are considered as permanent 

> S.N., XXI. 21 (Vo!. II, 2+). (Jnotcrt from Dr, Jl. Ancmki. " Iiu,>.ik.7y u ccR 
J))mrnmkffyacca Bnddhnsya Tnthugatasy.V' j>. -14. 

* Translated by Mr. SailniriraiMlh MiTm, M.A. 

* S. B. K., Vol, XXI, p. DX 
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which in Buddhistic expression are called “ Yathg- 
Bhutam ” (i.e., as it was). 

From human point of view every thing, every exis¬ 
tence is impermanent but according to Buddha's introspec- 
tional perception this kind of consideration is simply due 
to delusion or false knowledge. In this universe and 
throughout all existences there is only one permanent 
thing, i.e., existence of truth; this truth is absolute as 
well as the permanent root of all phenomena. Every 
existence oE the world is founded upon it ; when this 
fundamental truth is permanent, then every phenomenon 
also is permanent because it is founded upon the former. 
Phenomenon is only an appearance of the noumenon and 
if noumenon is permanent then phenomenon also is such. 
It appears to be impermanent but this is not the real 
nature so to say. 

For example, the summer follows the spring season 
and the autumn comes when the summer has ended. 
The winter comes in due course after the autumn and 
thus they ever run in a cyclic motion. Again the 
growing tree and grass inevitably wither—flowers in full 
bloom naturally wither away in May ; man is born and 
dies and the sun rises and sets. Thus every phenomenon 
is changing. But though it appears that impermanency 
exists here yet it is a false estimation. Even here, there ■ 
is permanency. 

Just look at the ocean: waves are rising now and 
then. They are always changeable. But without water 
there can be nO waves-—they are only a form of water. 
What is water then ? It is unchangeable and permanent. 
The waves are essentially the same water. 

This is also the case with the four seasons—They are 
constantly changing. But yet when one course of the four 
seasons is finished the seasons which come again are 
essentially the same as the previous ones. Here also is a 
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continuous permanency. Even from the ontological point 
of view the four seasons are themselves permanent and 
“anadi ananta.” 

The sun rises and sets. It is also itself permanent 
and continuously the same. Erom the ontological point 
of view it is also “ anadi ananta.” 

The trees or grass grow and wither. The flower blooms 
and drops. Yet there is a permanency considering its 
continuity. Erom the ontological point of view they are 
also “ anadi ananta.” 

Man is horn and dies. There is also permanency 
considering the continuity of this phenomenon. Erom 
the ontological point of view it is also “anadi ananta.” 

So from the Samvrittika standpoint the existences of 
all the phenomena appear to be impermanent but from 
the Paramarthika standpoint they are permanent and 
“anadi ananta.” 

Now the Paramartha is the only thing which Buddha 
understands permanent in his introspectional perception 
of the world. So in the Upayakausalya-parivarto of the 
Saddharmapundarlka sutra Buddha is said to have spoken 
thus :— 

“ Dharmasthitiih dharmaniyamatam ea‘ nityasthitam loki- , 
imamakampyaih.” * 

English Translation .—“ They shall reveal the stability of the law 2 
its being subjected to fixed rules, its unshakable perpetuity in 
the world.” 3 

Again in the TJdana— 

“ No ee tam abhavissa ajatam abhutain akatam asahkhatam, 
nayidha jatassa bhutassa katassa sankhatassa nissaranam, pafinayetha : 


1 Saddharmapundarlka ( 
1 Prof. H. Kern translnt 
tion of tho word is “ exist 
Chinese. 


1 S. B. E., VoJ. XXi, p. i 


u 
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Yasma ca kho atllii ajatam abhutam ah at am asaiikhatam, tasmu 
jatassa'bhutassa katassa sankbatassa nissaranam pafiiiSyetha..”' 

From the above jiassage it is sufficiently clear that 
from the ontological point of view every existence is 
permanent and real. From the human point of view 
again, the Samsara is impermanent, and full of sufferings. 
From the Paramarthika standpoint such observation is 
only delusion. Samsara itself is not suffering and not 
impermanent. Such consideration is only due to ignorance. 
When we understand tiie reality of Samsara the imperma¬ 
nence is transformed into permanency and suffering into 
happiness. Then there is no birth, decay, or death, etc., 
which are considered as painful. Buddha clearly explains 
this in the Tatkagatayuspramana Parivarto of Saddharma- 
pundarlka sutra thus— 

“ Yadapi sattva ima lokadhatum pa span ti kalpenti 

ca dahya manairi, 

Tadapi cedam mama Buddhaksetram paripurna bhoti 

marumanusanam. 

Kiida rati tesa vicitra bhoti udyanaprasadavimanakotyah 

Pratimanditam ratnamayaisea parvataih dromaistiatha • 1 
puspaphalai rupetaih 

Upariiit ca deva abhihananti tfiryan mandaravarsath 

ca visarjayanti.” 2 

English Translation .—“ When creatures behold this world and 
imagine that it is burning, even then my Buddha-field (Buddbaksetra) 3 
is teeming with gods and men. They dispose of manifold amusements, 
kotis (ten millions) of pleasure gardens, palaces, and aerial care j 
(this field) is embellished by hills of gems and by trees abounding with 
blossoms and fruits.” 4 


■ UdSna, VIII. 3 : p. 16S. It, p. 47. 
Saddharmapundarika sutra, Vol. 4, pp. 324-25. 

■ Buddha-field means here “this world." 

* S. B. B., Vol. XXXI, p. 308. 
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B. The Theory of Ernnan Life. 

This problem is the most important one in the 
Mahayana doctrines. This is because every religion and 
philosophy originally rises from the question “ What is 
man ? ” It is no exaggeration to say that all the Sages of 
the past had been engaged in solving this question and 
the future ones also would be engaged with this work. 
Such had been also the engagement of Buddha. Several 
questions certainly occurred to the mind of Buddha and 
this question was undoubtedly the most prominent one 
among them. Though his aim was to understand the 
reality yet such question comes under the former. When 
that important problem is solved then every other minor 
problem also becomes quite clear. So this question is 
of the foremost importance in connection with the 
Mahayana system. Saddharmapundarlka sutra also deals 
mainly with this question and there is a vigorous attempt 
throughout to explain this great problem. 

I have already shown you in my previous lectures 
that Hlnayana Buddhism or original Buddhism indicates 
that there is no individual existence of human entity. It 
is only the aggregation of the five “Skandhas.” Had there 
been any human entity, it must have been of a change¬ 
able nature and consequently impermanent, and with 
impermanence sufferings would also have been inevitable. 
In this way Buddha made an analysis of human 
individuality scientifically for the purpose of showing 
his disciples that there is no “Jlviitma,” otherwise, they 
would not be able to realise themselves. They, therefore, 
rejected the beliefs of previous thinkers, in “Jivatma ” or 
“ Dehatma ” as misleading and wrong on the ground that 
those beliefs lead men to excessive attachments to every 
external object. 
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But in Mahayilna Buddhism, Buddha gave expression 
to his self-introspectional perception and showed his 
disciples that every existence in the world is founded 
upon the absolute reality and this absolute reality is 
permanency. Our human individuality is also founded 
upon the same reality. 

When this reality is connected with inorganic things 
it is called permanent and real existence-“Dharma- 
tathata” and when it is connected with organic beings, 
specially the human beings, then it is Called “ Dharma- 
kaya” or sometimes “Buddhacittam” or “Mahatma”— 
absolute ego'. In Mahaparinirvana sutra also such is the 
case with human beings . 1 In Mahayana Buddhism all 
the individual beings are identified with the “ Mahatma,” 

deals with Buddha’s parinirvfma and may be called HTnaySna MahSp&rinirvSpa sutra 
because that sutra is identical with the Mah£tparimrv5na sutra of the PSli canon. 

Another one belongs to the MahffySna s^fcra. Though its name is the same 

teachings contained are like those imparted by Buddha just before his pari nirvana 
but the aim of these teachings is quite different. Then again, in this sutra, there 
is the conception of the “ Dharraa-kaya ” aspect of Buddha and its permauenoy. So 
it is proper to call it a MakSySna sutra as has been done by Chinese and Japanese 

There are three sutras in the Chinese Tri-pitaka belonging to the HTnaySna 
mahaparinirvana sutra.. 

(1) Mahaparinirvana sutra—translated by Po-fa-tsu, 290-306 A. D. (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue, p. 139, No. 652). 

(2) MahaparinirvSna sutra—translated by Fa-hien, 317-420 A. D. {Ibid, p. 

40, No. 118). 

(3) The sutra on the going for pleasure (vihSra) in the Oirghagama-sutra 

translated by BuddhayasaB with Ku-Fo-nien. (Ibid, p, 131, No. 645 (2) ). 

There are again seven Mahayana MahaparinirrSna-sutras in the Chinese Tripitakn. 
Among these the latter three sutras should be properly called the branch sutras 
of the same sutra:— 

(1) Mahaparinirvana sutra—transited by Dhormaralcga, 423 A. D. 

(2) The same translated by Fa-hien together with Buddhabhadra. 

(3) The samo translated by two Chinese Sromanas Hwui-yen and Howoi-kwSn, 

424-453 A. D. (Southern Book). 

(4) Latter part of the same translated by Jfl&nabhadra, 618-907 A. D. 

(6) Vaipulya—parinirvSna-sutra translated by Dharmarakga, 205-316 A. D, 

Vide Nanjio’s Catalogue, pp. 39-41). 
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i.e., the absolute ego. The Mahayanists never admitted the 
doctrines of previous thinkers regarding the individual 
entity. But at the same time they never deny the indivi¬ 
dual existence like the Hinayanists. They say that an 
individual does not exist independently but exists in 
the “ Mahatma” or “ Dharma-kaya.” Their sense of 
“Mahatma” is not different from that of “ Nirguna 
Brahma” of Vedanta. Here I should remind you.of 
one thing—that MahSyana doctrine regarding human 
beings does not stop here—it gives further advanced 
ideas, e.g., that all individual beings are not only existent 
in the “ Mahatma ” or “ Dharma-kaya,” 1 but also 
they are identified with “ Mahatma or “ Dharma-kaya.” 
Besides'this, the individual beings are not only identified 
with such potential reality like “ Dharma-kaya ” but 
they are considered as originally the same as personal 
Buddha who has been harmonized with that absolute 
reality. 2 This idea is a much important idea in the 
Mahayana doctrine. Such idea is only the explanation 
of the human life from the standpoint of Buddha’s self- 
introspectional perception and this is the only explana¬ 
tion of the reality of human being. This point is clearly 
explained, in the Saddharmapundarlka Sutra 3 hy Buddha 


(6) Mahakoi-unSpundarika-sutra, translated by Narendra Yasns with Dharma- 

prajna, 650-557 A.D. 

(7) Caturdaraka-Samadhi-sutra, translated by Jnunagupta, 689-618 A.D. 

(Vide Nanjio’s Catalogue, pp. 39-41.) 

MahSparinirv&na sutra in Pali was composed about the end of the 4th century 
B.C. (Of. Bhys Davids —Buddhism, p. U, and S.B.E, Vola. XI anfl XV). Tho Maha- 
yana MahSparinirvana sutra was composed at least between 2nd and 3rd century A.D. 
(Shiukyo-Kenkin, Vol. 70, p. 82.) 

1 The meaning of “Dharma-kSya” or "MahatmS" in tlie sense as “ Ekacittam ” or 
“ Infinite and absolute mind ” or “one great spirit.” This is stated in the Avatnm- 
saka sutra. This is again similar to “ Bnddhacittara ” -the mind of Iluddlm as stated 
in the MahSySna ParinirvSna sutra and philosophically called “ Potential Reality.” 

* Viie Ohapter XV, the TathagatiyushpramSnaparirarto 
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through his personality. But we should not misunder¬ 
stand that aim of explaining the theory of human life 
from both Hlnayanic and Mahayanic standpoints. In 
Hinayana, Buddha strictly rejected the individual entity 
or ego, but in Mahayana he is said to have admitted the 
existence of individual entity highly. It should now be 
clearly understood in what sense he denied the individual 
entity in Hinayana and in what sense he admitted the 
existence of it in the Mahayana. His views cannot be 
regarded as self-contradictory. 

'I he ego, rejected in the Hinayana, constitutes the 
so-called egoism to which man is naturally attached and 
this kind of egoism is the root of every suffering in the 
“Samsara.” So without rejecting it man can never cut 
off his attachment to it. So it is essentially necessary to 
deny such ego for the purpose of realising the human 
being. This was the only aim of Buddha in Hinayana 
Buddhism. 

Again, when admitting the existence of individual being 
and identifying it with “ Buddha-kaya ” or “ Mahatma,” 
Buddha was looking from ontological point of view and 
really giving utterance to his self-introspectional percep¬ 
tion. The Buddha’s aim was here only to make men 
understand. 

Then again, why does the Mahayana maintain that 
individual entity is identical with “ Buddha-kaya ” or 
“ Mahatma ” ? I have already shown that Buddha 
admitted the existence of an absolute reality, in Mahayana 
doctrine, which is called “ Dharma-kaya ” or “ Mahatma.” 
All the inorganic things and organic beings are founded 
upon that absolute reality or “ Dharma-kaya.” When that 
reality is something existent, the things also founded 
upon it are existent. So the Mahayana system which 
admitted existence of absolute reality, or “Dharma-kaya” 
“ Mahatma” or “ Dharma-tathata ” must have admitted 
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the existence, of individual entity and its unity with that 
absolute reality. 

In the Hlnayanic sense it seems to be right that 
Buddha rejected the existence of “ Mahatma ” in the sense 
of. Upanishad only for the purpose of denying the indivi¬ 
dual egoism. 1 But in the Mahayanic sense Buddha 
admitted the existence of Upanishadic Mahatma as 
“ Dharma-kaya ” or “ Dliar m a - tath a ta. ” 2 

Now let us see in what way he considered man to he 
originally Buddha. As soon as SiddluXrtha obtained 
enlightenment under the Bodhi tree, he was able to 
penetrate into the existence of “ Dharma-tathata ” or 
absolute reality. Consequently he was harmonized with 
the “ Dharma-tathata ” and was transformed into Buddha 
at once. 

“ Dharma-tathata ” or absolute reality is permanence 
and it has no beginning (Anadi) and no end (Ananta); so 
as soon as he became harmonized with the “Dharma- 
tathata,” he also became permanence. It is because 
Buddha became one with the “Dharma-tathata.” Iti- 
vuttaka clearly points to;this— 

- “Dhafamam hi so bhikkhn passati, Dbammam passanto main 
passati.” 3 

English translation.—' 1 One who understands Dharma he also 
understands me and one who understands me he also understands 
Dharma.” 
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As soon as he beoame one with the “ Dharma-tathaiS ** 
or absolute reality he at once came to know that he was 
Buddha not only then but was such also from the 
beginningless beginning and would remain such up to 
the endless end. So he said, in the Prithivi-Vlvara- 
samudgama of the Saddharmapundarlka 1 — 

Anasrava bhuta iyam mi vacs srunitva sarve mama 

sraddadhadhvaih, 

Evam ciram prapta mayagrabodhi paripacitascaiti 

mayaiva sarve. 

English Translation .—“ These words I here speak are faultless, 
really true, though it you never heard before from me; believe me, 
all of you who hear me; verily I have reached enlightenment from 
beginniugless period and it is by me alone that all have been brought 
to maturity.” 3 

The same idea is enumerated in another place of the 
same sutra and Buddha tries to explain to men by that, 
that he has not newly been a Buddha but he was such 
through eternity. 

“ Samprataiii bhagavata. sakyamunina tatbagatena sakyakula- 
dabhiniskramya gayahvaye mahanagare Bodhimanciavaragragatena- 
nuttaiam samyaksambodhimabhisambuddha iti. Naivath drastavyam. 
Api tu khalu punah kulaputra bahuni mama kalpakotlnayutasata- 
saliasranyanuttaram samyaksambodhimabhisambuddhasya.” 3 

. English Translation .—“ Now, has the Lord Sakyamuni, after going 
out from the home of the Sakias, arrived at supreme perfect enlighten¬ 
ment at the town of Gay5. But young men of good family, the 
truth is that many hundred thousand myriads of kotis of icons 
ago I had arrived at supreme, perfect enlightenment.” 4 


‘ Saddharmapundarlka sutra, Vol. IV, p. 310, No. 43.' 

- Kern’s translation of this passage is different from that of mine—vide S. B. E., 
Vol. XXI, p. 293, No. 43. 

’ Saddharmapundarlka, Vol. V, p. 316. 

‘ S. B. E„ XXI, pp. 29S-299. 
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Again— 

" Acittiya kalpasahasrakotyo yasam pramanaih ua 

kadaci vidyate, 

Prapta tnaya esa tadagrabodhird liarmam ea deSemyahu 

nityakSlnih. 

Samadapemi bahubodhisnttvaubauclhasmi jnunasmi 

stbapemi eaiva, 

■Sattviina kotIi,ayntananekanparipacayamI bahukalpakotyah. 

Nirvanablmmim cupnclarSayami vinayartha sattviina 

vadamyupayaui, 

Na capi Nirvamyahn tasmi kiile iliaiva oo dbarmn 

prakaSavSmi.” 1 

English Tran shit to it .—“ An inconceivable number of thousands of 
kotis of /Eons, never to be measured, is it since I reached superior (or 
first) enlightenment and never ceased to teach the law. 

I roused many Bodhisattvas and established them in Buddba- 
knowledge; I brought myriads of kotis of beings, endless to full 
ripeness in many- kotis of /Eons. 

I show the place of extinction, I reveal to all beings a device to 
educate them, albeit I do not become extinct at the time, and in this 
very place continue preaching the law.” 5 

Thus as soon as he was able to penetrate into the 
absolute truth and to understand his own reality as 
“ AnSdi ” and “Atlanta,” he was also^ aware, at the same 
time, that all human beings were Buddha, originally. If 
all beings were not Buddha originally then it would have 
• been quite impossible for human Siddhartlia to attain 
Buddhahood and there would have been no way also by 
which men could be able to attain that Buddhahood. 
Potato can never become rice and rice can never become 
potato at all. So also had the human beings been some¬ 
thing different from Buddha originally, then they would 
never have been aide to become Buddha, Buddha tried 


* S. li. E., XXI, p. 307, No. 1. 2. S, 

25 
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to make men understand this and taught them to realise 
that perfect personality which is called Buddha. Thus 
lie said in the Saddharmapundarika sutra— 

“ Ahamapi Saripntra ekamevayanamarabhya sattvSnSih dharmaib 
desayanfi yadidath Buddha-YSnaih sarvajnat Sparyavsiinain yadidarii 
tathagatajfianadaisanasamadapanameva satfvanaih tathSgatajfiana- 
davsanasamdarsanameva tat.hagatajniSnadaisanavataranameva tathS- 
gatajiianadar&mapratibodhanameva tatliagatajnanadaisanamargava- 
taranameva sattvaniiih dharmati) desayami .” 1 2 

• English Translation .—“ I myself also, Sftriputra, am preaching 
the truth (dhavma) to creatures bv means of only one vehicle, the 
Buddha-vehicle which finally leads to omniscience. It is identical 
with showing all creatures the sight of Tathagata-krtowledge; with 
opening the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tathagata-knowledge; 
with the awakening (or demolishing) by the display (or sight) of 
Tathagata-knowledge, with leading the teaching of Tathagata- 
knowledge on the right path.”* 

This is the only aim of Buddha’s preachings. Again 
he said— 

“ Tatkasya hetoh ekakrtvena gariputraikakaranlyena tathSgato 
arhan-samyaksambuddho loka utpadvate mahakrtvena raaha- 
karanJyena ,” 3 

English Translation .—“ For, Sariputra, it is a sole object, a sole 
aim, verily a lofty object, a lofty aim that the Buddha appears in the 
world .” 4 

This is the only theory of the Mahayanists about 
human life and the only Doctrine of Buddha’s self-introS- 
pectional perception. According to the M ahayana 
doctrine he said that all things existent in this world 
are existing within Buddha-kava, i.e., those are the 
manifestations of the Dhariua-kaya. In the Hlnayanic 


1 Snddharmapundanka sutra, Vol. I, p. 42. 

2 S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 41. 

s Saddli. K, Vol. 1, pp. 39-40. 

* B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 
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sense the world is full of sufferings but in the Mahayanic 
sense the world is originally Buddliaksetra or happy 
world. 

We think that the world, is full of sufferings and huinan 
creatures are miserable. But such idea is due to our 
delusion, so to say. But when we are free from delusion ’ 
the idea of individual ego moves, away and is harmonized 
with Dharma-kaya. So the human personality is at 
once transformed into Buddha’s personality and the world 
is transformed into Buddliaksetra. Such is the time 
realisation of human being and such is also the realisation 
of the world according to Mahayanism. 

The aim of Buddha was to make human beings realise 
Buddha-hood. When we realise this, the reality of man 
appears. 

In conclusion, it can be said that Buddha-hood 
consists in the realisation of man. So Buddha-hood is a 
real stage of man. That impermanency, suffering and 
non-ego of Hlnayana become respectively permanency, 
happiness, and absolute ego in the Mabayana is due to : 
different, standpoints of view and different ways of 
teaching. 

As the aim of Buddha is realisation • of the human 
being in the Hlnayana, so he saw the world from pheno¬ 
menological point of view because it was necessary to 
reject men’s delusion. Again as he wanted to understand 
the reality of man in Mabayana, so he saw the world 
from ontological standpoint. So “ Santam Nirvauam ” in 
Hlnayana becomes quite clear in the ontology of 
Mahayaua. This is the only reason why it is not explained 
clearly in Hlnayana. 
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(3) JJhannik Karma or I,he practice of Religious 
austerities. 

Real salvation can be obtained by cutting off Klesas 
or delusions. The means by which these can be cut off 
are called ltliarmik^Karma or practice of religious 
austerities. Now it is necessary to see what are these 
klesas before we enter into a description of them. I have 
already clearly shown in previous chapters the real 
significance of Klesa. According to Mahayana there are 
four kinds of Klesas :— 

■(/) Avidya (Ignorance). (IT) Raja-Valuk klesas (dust 
and sandlike klesas), i.e., numberless hindrances. (Ill) 
Darsanaheya kles'a (intellectual klesas). (IV) Bbavana- 
heya klesa (Emotional klesas). 

The above Klesas arc not different from one another 
but are so only in their operations. Now let us explain 
them separately— 

(i) Ignorance is regarded as the fundamental Klesa, 
being a hindrance to the right understanding of the real 
nature of things. This is, to speak in modern phraseology, 
the universal Klesa. 

( U) The Numberless Klesas.— Sex, capacity and con¬ 
dition, etc., of human beings in society are different. 
Though, in essence, they possess the same human nature, 
some are found wise while others are foolish, some become 
ministers, others coolies, and so on. Social order is to be 
kept by their restriction to respective business which 
corresponds to their own sex. capacity and condition, 
etc. As the variety of human beings is infinite iu this 
world, there are numberless klesas of this kind like the 
sand in the Ganges,—which hinder them from observing 
social order. This is called social Klesa in modern 
phraseology. 
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(in) Intellectual Elesa and (iv) Emotional Elesas 
have been explained by me already in the previous 
chapters. Among these Elesas Avidya is of the foremost 
importance in the Mahayana system. I have already 
told you that Avidva is regarded in both Hlnayana 
and Mahayana as the root of all klesas or delusions. But 
the sense of Avidya in Hlnayana is diffe rent from that in 
Mahayana. In the Hinayanic sense Avidya is hindrance 
to the right understanding of the impermanence of 
phenomenon and in the Mahayanie sense it is hindrance 
to the understanding of tine reality of noumenon. In 
other words, it means that men do not understand, 
properly, through ignorance, that they are beginuingless 
and endless Buddha and that the world is a permanent 
Buddha-ksetra, and is existent within Dharma-kaya or 
Dharmatathata or mahatma. 

• The delusion being shaken off, we can naturally 
realise-the reality of human beings, the world and all 
other existences. The question now arises how cau we 
dispel this Avidya and Kles'as. The practices of religions 
austerities are the only means whereby to dispel these 
klesas. Then what are these ? 

Noble Eight-fold Path (ArvastSuga-marga) or three 
kinds of Learning (Tisrah Siksah) in which the noble eight¬ 
fold path has been included. The fundamental practice 
of religious austerities in the Mahayana as well as Hina- 
yaua cousiats in this. Besides this, the Mahayana demands 
the practice of the Dasa-paramitah and Catvaryapramanam 
which are regarded as the positive ways of the practice of 
religious austerities. The practice of these religious auster¬ 
ities is effective not only for self-salvation but also for 
leading others to salvation. These kinds of religious auste¬ 
rities are of great importance in the Mahayana Buddhism. 
Hlnayana doctrine teaches us only self-salvation. So the 
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Hlnavanic practice of religious austerities is the way 
by which each individual only can attain salvation 
independently and it never thinks of the salvation of 
others. The Mahayana doctrine not only teaches self¬ 
salvation but also makes provision for the salvation of 
others. According to the Mahavanists the act of leading 
others to salvation is a more important duty than seeking 
after one’s own salvation and without leading others into 
salvation one can never attain salvation himself. This is 
because according to the Mahayana every individual 
is existent in the Dharma-kaya or Dharma-tathata or 
mahatma, /.<?., each individuality is a part of one existence 
of Dharinakava, Dharmatathata or mahatma, and again 
they are equally mahatma in each other. For example— 
From “A’s” standpoint “A” is identified with the Mahatma 
and others are his parts and from “B’s” standpoint “B” is 
identified with Mahatma a'nd “A” and others are his parts. 
In this way each human being is a part of the Mahatma 
and identified with him. This being the case, one can 
never get salvation independently because his individuality 
means a part of the Mahatma Just as in our body, if one 
part be strong and another weak, then the whole body 
cannot be called strong. Again if the whole body be 
strong, a part also must be strong. So if all the human 
beings attain salvation, an individual also must attain it. 
These are the reasons why the positive way of the practice 
of religious austerities in the Mahayana became so 
important. Then what are these Dasaparamitah and 
Catvaryapvaroanani ? 

(?,) Dasaparamitah are:— (a) Charity (Dana), (6) 
Purity of conduct (Sila), (c) Patience (Ksanti), (d) Stre¬ 
nuousness (Vlrya), (e) Meditation (Dhvana), (f) Intelli¬ 
gence (Prajiia). (<•/) Employment of right means (Upaya), 
(h) Resoluteness (Pranidhana), (i) Strength (Bala), (/) 
Knowledge (jnana). 
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(ii) CatvaryapramZmani are— 

(а) Kindness (Maitrl)—mind which giyes happiness 
to all creatures. 

(б) Tenderness (Kanina)—mind which is willing to 
drive away sufferings from all creatures. 

(<?). Delight (Mudita). 

(d) Indifference (Upeksa)—To look upon all creatures 
equally. 

Thus we see that the Dharmik karmas are the only 
means by which to realise the salvation of self and also 
of others. 

(4) Moksa or Emancipation. 

When a man has removed his ignorance (Avidya) 
which is regarded as the root of all sorts of sufferings, both 
mental and physical, then only is he said to have attained' 
emancipation. The stages through which one is to reach 
emancipation are somewhat different from the Mahayanic 
and Hinayanic standpoints. 

According to Hlnayana, Emancipation or Nirvana 
can be attained only by him who has reached the stage 
of Arhatship, or in other words, Arbahship is the only end 
to be attained by the practice of religious austerities. 
But according to Mahayana, emancipation can be attained 
by him only who has attained Buddhahood or, in other 
words, Buddhahood is the only end to be obtained by 
practice of religious austerities. 

I have already told you in previous chapters that 
the aim of Hlnayana Dharmik-karmais only self-salvation 
but the aim of Mahayana one is not only self-salvation 
but the salvation of others also. 

In the case of Moksa also some differentiation is found. 
The Hinayanic self-salvation can be called emancipation 
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and this is also tin 1 real emancipation. But in Malt$- 
vana, self-salvation cannot lie called emancipation 
unless all individuals have attained salvation equally. 
Here, however, some may doubt whether this kind of 
emancipation can be attained in this life or after death. 
It may be said in reply that Makayanic emancipation 
can be attained only in this life and not after death. 
The so-called “ jivan-mukti ” is the only end of Mahayana 
doctrines. I also dare to assert emphatically that this 
was also the real view of Buddha though hi- speaks of 
future salvation or salvation after death side by side 
with “ jivan-mukti ” or salvation in life-time. The main 
aim i® that future salvation can be obtained by him 
only who has obtained salvation in this life also. 

Some are of opinion that Buddhism is a religion for 
future life. This view has been held even by some Bud¬ 
dhists. The Amitabha sect held that future salvation is 
the only salvation taught by Buddha. 1 But this is not so. 
Buddha’s aim was salvation in this life. Buddhism would 
have been of no use to the present world had it not been 
concerned at all with the present life. Such a religion 
would have been no religion at all. ft' a religion does not 
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speak of the salvation of human beings, in this life 
then what is the necessity of the existence of such a 
religion ? Of course Buddha speaks of -future salvation 
in the Sutras but that is spoken of only as an expedient 
way (Upaya-kausalya) for leading men to salvation in 
this life. This idea is well illustrated in the following 
passage :— 

“ adyasmi bhagavan-nirvaiiapraptah. . adyasmi bbagavanpari- 
mrvrtah, adya me bhagavannarhatvaib prapfcam. adyabam bhagavau*' 
bhagavatah putro jyestba auraso sukbato jato dlmrmajno dharmanirmito 
dliaimadayado dharma-nirvrttah.” '■ 

Tnglish Translation .—“ To-day, Oh Lord, I have reached complete 
extinction ; to-day, Oh Lord, I have become calm ; to-day I am 
wholly'come to rest; to-day, Oh Lord, I have reached Arhatsbip ; 
to-day. Oh Lord, I am the Lord’s eldest son, born from bis law, 
inheriting from the Jaw, accomplished by the law.” 2 . 

Now let us see what is the state of a man who has 
attained emancipation or fully realised form. 

Human beings, misguided by their ignorance, make 
a discrimination of one another, of society, of the 
country, of the nation and even of the family. Conse¬ 
quently they are to hate one another, fight with one 
another and break the peace of the'nation, country and 
society and even of family. But as soon as they attain 
emancipation and realize the Buddha, their personality,- 
their mind and their- conduct at once is transformed into 
the highest stage and becomes the same as that of Buddha 
Tathagata. 

The teachings of the Saddhannapundarika-Sutra allow 
no room for such discriminations among the nation, 
country, society and family. Affectionate relationship 
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takes the place of such hostile relationship. Thus Buddha 
said in the Saddharmapundarlka-Sutra :— 

“ Evamevabaih Sarisuta mabarsi sattvana trananea pita ca bhomi, 

Putrasca te pranina sarvi mabyam traidh&tuke kamavilstgna 
bSlali . 

.viditva tranarn ahaineva caisani.’ 

English Translation .—“ In the same manner, Sariputra, I, the great 
seer, am the protector and father of all beings and all creatures 
who, childlike, are captivated by the pleasures of the triple world, are 
my sons.I had resolved upon saving them.” 

Thus then all human beings become father and 
son to each other, help each other, save and love each 
other. There is no enemy to be hated and no enemy to 
be fought. All nations and countries become united by 
one love. 

The world in this stage becomes the “ Buddhaksetra,” 
Thus Buddha said in the Saddharmapundarlka Sutra. 

“ Tadapi cedam mama Buddhakshetrairi paripurna bhoti maruroanu 

Krida rati tesa Vicitra bhoti udyana-prasadavimanakotyah, 

Pratimanditam ratnamayaisca parvataih drumaistatha pnspapha- 
lairupetaih. 

Uparim ca deva abhihananti turvan mandaravarasam ca visar- 
jayanti.” 3 

English Translation “ Even then ray Buddha-held is teeming with 
gods and men. 

They dispose of manifold amusements, kotis of pleasure gardeus, 
palaces and aerial cars; (this field) is embellished by hills of gems 
aud by trees abounding with blossoms and fruits. 

And aloft gods are striking musical instruments and pouring a 
rain of mandaras.” 4 


1 Suddbarmapun^arika, Vol. I, pp. S9.90. 

5 S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 88. 

■' Saddharmupuijdarika Sutra, Vol. IV, pp. 321-32S. 
’ 8. B. E„ Vol. XXI, p.808. 
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This Is the realisation of the world. As soon as man 
obtains emancipation, he realises everything—the family, 
the country and the world. 

The Mahayana emancipation is contained in the idea— 
“ I am Buddha, and was and will be.” This idea only 
creates the foundation of all ethics. This is the reason 
why I dare say that without the help of religion and 
especially of Buddhism ethics cannot be created. 

(5) The Theory of Buddha-kaya of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

In.the last chapter I have explained the Buddha-kaya 
theory of the Hlnayana with some other problems. . I had! 
also taken up the Mahayana system and have already 
explained those other problems. Now it is our duty to 
deal with the Buddha-kaya theory as concerned with the 
Mahayana system. This problem is of some great 
importance. 

In the last chapter, again, I have already shown that 
Buddha-kaya idea arose immediately after the parinirvmia 
of Buddha, We have also observed its development and 
have clearly made out that the Buddha-kaya of Hlnayana 
was conceived as the Rupa-kaya Buddha. This Bupa-kaya 
Buddha means nothing but the Historical Buddha who 
being born in the human world attained Buddha-hood 
passing through the eightfold stages. 

But from the Mahayana standpoint we find three 
kinds of Buddha-kayas, viz .:— 

1. I)harma-kaya Buddha. 

2. Sambhoga-kaya Buddha. 

3. Nirmana-kaya Buddha. 

These three kayas, however, are not different from 
one another but are simply the three aspects of the same 
Buddha. 
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Now lot us see, first of all, what each of them means 
and how these three kavas were conceived. 


1. Dharma-kaya Buddha. 

The term Dharma-kaya is the combination of two 
separate words Dharma ” and “ kaya.” In the Mahayanic 
sense “ Dharma ” is “ Dharmatathata ” or real substance 
of the universe, though it has been used sometimes in the 
sense of law or doctrine and kaya may be rendered “ body ” 
not in the sense of personality but in the sense of the 
organised totality of things or the principle of cosmic 
unity though not as a purely philosophical concept, 
but as an object of religious consciousness. Hence 
Dharma-kaya Buddha means Buddha who harmonized 
himself with Dharma or Dharmatathata, regarded as a 
body of cosmic unity. This notion is just the same as 
that of the “ Nirguna Brahma ” of the Vedanta and 
God-head of Christianity. 


2. Sa mhhogn - kaya Buddha. 

Among the three kayas the conceptions of Dhanna-kaya 
and Nirmana-kaya can be easily comprehended but that 
of the Sambhoga-kaya is rather difficult to be compre¬ 
hended. The literal meaning of the term is the body of 
compensation. As soon as Buddha attained enlighten¬ 
ment, his personality was harmonized with Dharma¬ 
tathata or the reality of the universe and as soon as he 
was harmonized with it the historical Buddha or the 
Nirmana-kaya Buddha was transformed into the eternal 
body just as Dharmatathata is and Sambhoga-kaya appeal’s 
as a consequence. 

So, in short, Sambhoga-kaya is lying partly upon 
Dharma-kaya and partly upon Nirmana-kaya. In other 
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words, when the Historical Buddha or the Nirmana-kaya 
Buddha was harmonized with the Dharmatathata, he was 
transformed into the absolute personality. As he became 
identical with that absolute reality or Dharmatathata his 
personality became eternal as regards time and uni¬ 
versal as regards space. The Historical Buddha then 
became the Dharmatathata personified and the Dharma 
realised. Therefore we see that Sambhoga-lcaya is just 
similar to the “Saguna Brahma” of the Yedanta and 
the glory or Holyghost of Christianity. According 
to the Mahayana doctrines Sambhoga-lcaya Buddha has 
two aspects—one for self-enjoyment, and the other 
for enjoyment for the sake of others, as an object 
fully religious. When we observe these two aspects more 
minutely we see that the former aspect is only the aspect 
of self-existence, i.e., for the enjoyment of self. When 
Buddha became harmonized with Dharmatathata his 
personality became Dharmaized and he stood as an 
absolute one of universal existence. This is called 
Dharmaized personality. In short, the aspect of self- 
enjoyment is the aspect of Dharmaized personality. 1 
The latter aspect indicates the personification of Dharma; 2 
When Buddha became harmonized p ith Dharmatathata 
he was turned into a Tathagata or personified Dharma and 
became a religious object for the Bodhisattvas. 

This point has been clearly elucidated by the com¬ 
mentators on Vasubandhu’s Yijnaptimatra-siddhisastra (a 
treatise on the yoga philosophy) as follows— s 

“ The Sarnbhoga-kaya has two distinct aspects : (<) the body ob¬ 
tained by the Tathagata for his self-enjoyment, by dint of his religions 
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lisciplim.' fiirmigh moms 'ii) (ho body which the Tathagata manifests 
to the Bodlii-Snltvas in pure land (Sukhavati).’" 

The former condition is. the personality which is within 
Dharmatathata and this can be seen only by Buddha 
himself or who possesses some perfect knowledge, but 
never by Boilhisattvas even. The latter condition is the 
personality which embodies the Dkarmatathatft and this 
can be seen by Bodhisattvas. But as they possess a degree 
of knowledge different from that possessed by Buddha 
they find it in a different shape. So it is not wrong to 
say that the former is pure intellectual observation and 
that the latter is simply an emotional observation. 


3 Nirmam-kdya Buddha. 

It is literally the body of transformation. So Nirmana- 
kaya Buddha means the Historical Buddha who was born 
in human shape, abandoned the world for the sake of 
sentient beings and practised religious austerities, attained 
perfection, preached the Dharraa and entered parinirvana. 

Drom the religious standpoint of the Mahayanists this 
Historical Buddha is regarded as the Incarnation of the 
eternal Tathagata or the manifestation of the Dharma¬ 
tathata. According to their views, again, the Tathagata 
incarnates himself, when time and place requires, for 
the protection of the good, and for the destruction of the 


author, who naturally entertained widely different views among themselves on the 
subject-matter, as it is too tersely treated in the teal. Hinen Thsinng made selec¬ 
tions out of the ten noted Hindu exegetists in A.D. 659 and translated them into the 
Chinese language. The compilation consists of 10 fasciculi and is known as Dis¬ 
courses on the Ideality of the Universe (a free rendering of the Chinese title Chang 
Wei-Shilun, Nanjio, No. U97). The term VijfiSptimStra.Siddhisastra, in Nanjio’s 
Catalogue is stated as “ Vidyilmatrn-siddhisastrn." Hut Nonjio’s statement is wrong 
according to Dela Vallei Poussin, cf his Buddhism, Loudon, 1898, p. 271. 

' See lf Outlines of MahSyana Buddhism l*y Suzuki, p. 265, 
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®vil-doer. Sri Krisna also spoke to Arjuua in the same 
■fashion in the Bhagavadglta— 

■ “ Paritranaya sadhmiKin vinasayaca duskrtalh, 

' Dharmasamstbapauarthaya sambhavami yugeyugu.” 1 
English Translation .—“For the protectiou of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly establishing righteous¬ 
ness am I born from ago to age.” 

•The parallelism amongst Buddhism, Hinduism nncl Clirisfcmuitj— 
i • Buddhist Hindu Christian - 



(2) Siunhlioga-hav a ' Sa.tyunu Brahma Christ in ylory or 

! J the Holy phost 


(3) Nirmana-kuyn Avatars^ Hodher.d 

I have explained to you the general meaning of the 
“ Tri-kayas ” above, one by one. But you should not 
forget that these three “ Kay its ” are not different from 
one another but are simply different aspects of the 
same personality which was harmonized with the Dharma- 
tathata or “ Absolute Reality.” It is rather because without 
Dharmatathata the Nirmana-kaya aspect of Buddha can¬ 
not come into existence and the Historical Buddha can¬ 
not he conceived in his Sambhoga-kaya aspect unless he is 
harmonized with this Dharmatathata. Moreover without 
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Nirmaqa-kaya Buddha or Historical Buddha Dharmatathata 
cannot appear as the Dharma-kaya Buddha and as the 
Sambhoga-kaya Buddha is personified with the Histo¬ 
rical one, without Sambhoga-kaya Buddha also the 
human personality cannot become Buddha after obtaining 
Dharmatathata and the Dharmatathata itself cannot 
appear as the substantial reality of the world. In other 
words, these trikayas are just the same as substance, shape 
and action, of one and the same existence of the same 
thing. The Dharma-kaya is substance because it exists as 
substantial reality of the world. The Sambhoga-kaya is 
the shape (of Dliarma) since it is the personification of 
Dharmatathata. The Nirmana-kaya is action (of the 
Dharma as well as the personality) since the necessity of 
the world and time requires their births as l ' Avatars.” 



Aryanism and the Rig=Vedic Age. 


H. Bruce Hannah. 

We know now—or think we know—something about 
the abstract contents of the Vedas-, Scholarship has 
committed itself to definite statements regarding the 
“ Aryan” identity of those 5 specific etlmoi whose names 
appear in the Pig- Veda as the Purus, or Puravas, Yadus, 
or Yadavas, 'lurvasas, Anus, and Druhyus; it has also 
committed itself to certain views in connection with a 
number of other and perhaps vaguer names, racial of 
political— e.g., DasyuS, Dasas, Bliaratas, Tritsus, Kurils, 
Krivis, or Kuravas, and Panch’alas; and some of our 
authorities have also formulated more or less plausible 
theories regarding the approximate date when the oldest 
and most interesting of the SamMtds was reduced to 
writing, more or less in the form in which we have it 

But were the original composers, or any of the early 
singers, of the famous hymns identical with “ the Vedic 
Peoples ” as, by scholars and popularly throughout 
“ Aryan ” India, these are now conventionally understood 
— i.e., the PQrus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus 
above-mentioned, and perhaps some of the others, or with 
any of the Chiefs, Purohitas, and Priest-Poets whose 
27 
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names are more or less definitely connected with the jcmaJia 
just enumerated ? 

Or were these composers and singers and their kins* 
folk— i.e., were the genuine Aryas—really some entirely 
other representatives of humanity, living in days long 
antecedent to those of the Purus and their tribal asso¬ 
ciates in ancient Sapta-Sindliavah, in regions possibly 
far removed from the Indus, under a name or names 
quite different from the name Aryan, and amid conditions 
of existence, natural and artificial, wholly unlike those 
that we are accustomed to associate with North-Western 
Vedic India as conventionally understood ? 

In other words, “Can we, or can we not, ascertain 
the age of the Yedas ?”—more especially the Samhita 
known as the Rig-Veda ? 

This, said the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in his 
book, The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the 
Vedas, p. 2— 

“ is a question which has battled the ingenuity of many an ancient 
and modern scholar, and though I have ventured to write • on the 
subject, I cannot claim to have finally solved this important problem 
in all its bearings.” 

Mr. Tilak made two notable attempts to tackle the sub¬ 
ject. One of these was The Orion, just mentioned: the 
other was his later and larger woi’k, The Arctic Home in 
the Vedas. Copies of the latter, whether new or second¬ 
hand, are now difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. In 
connection with a suggestion of mine that the book should 
be re-printed, I was informed that, before his lamented 
death, Mr. Tilak had in fact entertained the idea of bring¬ 
ing out another edition; but eventually he gave it up, on 
the ground that he had modified bis views. What that 
modification was, I did not learn; but my impression is 
that a theory which has recently been advanced regarding 
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the possibility of interpreting the Rig- Vedic word Smnudra 
in the light of the fact that once upon a time sea-water 
covered the territories now known as Rajputana, as -also 
the lower valley of the Indus, and extended far eastwards 
along the “ Grangetic Trough,” and that, north of India, 
another great sea once existed, of which the Black Sea, 
the Caspian, Aral, and Lake Balkash are merely remains, 
may have come to his notice, and possibly had something 
-to do with whatever change came over his mental attitude. 
This theory I shall myself discuss later on. 

The subject before us is supremely attractive; but it 
bristles with difficulties. 

As pointed out by the late Mr. Vincent Smith— 

" China excepted, no region of the world can boast of ah ancient 
civilization so continuous and unbroken as that of India. Civilized 
life may have begun earlier in Egypt and Babylonia, but in those 
countries the chain connecting the distant past with the present, was 
rudely snapped long ago. No living memory of the Chaldees and 
Pharaohs or of their institutions survives. In India the ideas of toe 
Vedic period still are a vital force, and even the ritual of the Itishis is 
not wholly disused ” (Oxford History of India, p. 48). 

Elsewhere the same writer says— 

“It is a strange fact that the Vedic Indo-Aryans ” (m'c)...“ have 
stamped an indelible mark on the whole country from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. Modern Hinduism, however much it-may differ 
from the creed and social usages of the ancient Itishis, undoubtedly 
has its roots in the institutions and literature of the Vedic Indo- Aryans. 
Plenty of other strangers have come in since, but none of them, not 
even the Muslims, have produced effects comparable in magnitude 
with those resulting from the Indo-Aryan settlemeuts made three or 
four thousand years ago ” (Ibid, p. 8). 

These are undoubtedly facts—and very striking facts 
too: and they are intelligible on only one assumption. 
But it is an assumption possessed of two aspects, whereof 
one lias never yet been taken into consideration by our 
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but “the ancient monuments, hitherto discovered in India, 
do not go .beyond the Buddhistic era, i.e., the Sixth Cen¬ 
tury B.C.” (Ibid, p. 2). Hence, in these circumstances— 
and as indicated in what I have said in previous papers 
regarding the identity of the early Dasyus and the later 
Kurus, Krivis, or Kuravas, their character, ambitions and 
actual achievements, the origin of .Historical Brahmanism 
and Caste in Kuru-land, the development and spread of this 
cult and this institution, and the vampire-like hold which 
they eventually got upon practically the whole of India— 
I also believe that, for ulterior purposes connected with 
the ^worldly interests and designs tof the dominant classes, 
the above-mentioned original vestiges of Indian antiquity 
were ruthlessly destroyed or otherwise rendered of no 
effect as records of the actual past ; that, in a similar spirit 
of wholesale camouflage and misrepresentation, everything 
in the nature of orally transmitted reminiscences. was 
carefully and cunningly remoulded and confused; and 
that everything in the shape of what eventually became 
“literature”— e.g., the Vedas in the form in which 
we know them—was ingeniously twisted, added to, 
re-cast, and “ edited ” over and over again, and in 
particular rendered susceptible, in parts, of any desired 
interpretation, certainly of more interpretations than one: 
ever, of course, with a single though complex object in 
view—the building up and strengthening of Brahmanism , 
the glorification of Kuru-land, and the complete oblitera¬ 
tion of the unpalatable fact that, however “civilized” 
they had become, the ultimately soi-disant '“Kurus” 
were, in truth, none other than those old-time Kassi- 
descended barbarians, the Dasyus, transmogrified. So 
successfully, moreover, was all this effected, that Scholar¬ 
ship (both Indian and Western) even now accepts Histori¬ 
cal Brahmanism and its originators at their own face-value, 
and is complacently unconscious of the fact that our 
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present-day age-long ideas regarding ancient India are, 
in many important respects, not only false, but absolutely 
upside-down. Thus, in the matter of their records 
(racial, communal, national, or howsoever otherwise we 
choose to style them), the peoples of ancient India 
have merely been tragically unfortunate—much as were 
the illustrious old Romiu of Khem, as a result of the 
so-called “ Ethiopian ” (really Kassite) Conquest. It is 
therefore not only wrong, but utterly unfair, to accuse 
them of having been “ deficient in the historic sense.” 

One outcome of this heartless destruction of, or tamper¬ 
ing with, the ancient records, orally transmitted memories, 
and “ literature ” of the so-called “ Indo-Aryas,” is parti¬ 
cularly deplorable. It has opened wide the door to a 
vast flood of boundless credulity on their part. In, or 
connected with, such well-founded traditions—unwritten 
or written—as they do now possess, in perfectly serious 
quarters statements may be met with, or views are held, 
that seem sufficiently extravagant. But, even on these, 
popular superstition and patriotic sentiment and zeal 
have for centuries been at work : till at last—encouraged, 
in some cases subtly, in others openly, by a crafty and 
all-powerful priesthood—not only the hoi-polloi, but 
actually also the bhadralog, even in these supposedly 
enlightened days of ours, readily and naively give ear 
to fairy-tales of the wildest absurdity; are firmly con¬ 
vinced that legends, obviously of the mythological order, 
are nothing short of actual history: and, in the matter 
of chronology, have an implicit faith in allegations 
regarding the happening of specific events, real or ima¬ 
ginary ( e.g ., the Mahabharata War), at impossibly remote 
dates. In short, so far as popular beliefs about India’s 
past are concerned, not only the crassly ignorant and deli¬ 
berately misinformed masses, but even the bulk of the 
more or less “ educated ” classes, live in a little subjective 
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world of their own—a veritable Dreamland which, how¬ 
ever seemingly delightful and flattering to their amour- 
propre, has absolutely no relation whatever to the solid 
facts of actual existence. But, however regrettable may 
be this particular aspect of Indian mentality, in the 
circumstances it is readily understandable, and therefore 
surely very pardonable. The only sensible way in which to 
meet the situation is patiently and courageously to foster, 
throughout the country, and even beyond its borders— 
in scholarly circles as well as amongst the masses—a 
living interest in realities instead of fantasies. Practically, 
then, the question is reduced to this— What are the 
realities ? 

The trouble is that Western Scholarship approaches 
the solution of this problem from one point of view, and 
India approaches it from quite another point of view. 
Unfortunately, too, each thinks the other’s point of view 
and modus operandi. utterly wrong. I look at the 
position thus. 

There is probably no very great (if any) essential 
difference between the nature of the Oriental, and es¬ 
pecially the Indian, mind and that of the Occidental 
mind. Both are highly intellectual, and, in respect of 
their intuitional faculties, the one is probably just as 
well-endowed as the other. What seems to differentiate 
the two—and what has possibly given rise to current 
delusions on the subject—really consists in the attitude 
adopted by Westerns and.Indians respectively towards 
their environment (of whatever nature), and even towards 
their own subjective selves, considered as objects of 
contemplation, hence as a sort of extra or special environ¬ 
ment. In my belief, moreover, that attitude is an 
expression, indeed the necessary outcome, of Character. 
Character, I hold, depends very largely upon the milieu 
wherein the individual organism naturally and ordinarily 
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seeks and find its “life.” And, to appreciate Western 
character, as distinguished from Indian character, or 
Indian character as distinguished from Western character, 
we must consider each type of mentality from two points 
of view—(1) that of racial descent, and (2) that of racial 
experiences, or, otherwise expressed, training. 

First, then, with regard to racial descent. Of course, 
nowhere on Earth, nowadays, can any ethnos be found 
which is of pure Aryan, or shall we say Rhodo-Leuko- 
chroic, i.e., Rosy-Blond, stock. But, so far as the blood 
of that wonderful stock does run in the veins of modern 
humanity, who, it may be asked, has the better claim to 
be regarded as coming of Rhodo-Leukochroic ancestry— 
the type of Indian who to-day is usually called an “ Indo- 
Aryan,” or the Nordic type of Western European (say 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon), who also, according to, the 
tenets of present-day ethnology, comes of Aryan lineage 
— pace , of course, the further fact that the very idea 
of an original Aryan race, in the old sense, is now said 
to have been given up ? 

The view still held and taught in orthodox scholarly 
circles is that the 5 jcmahs, mentioned in the Big-Veda 
under the names Purus, Yadus, Turvas'as, Anus, and 
Druhyus, were “ the Arvas ”; that the Kurus, or Krivis, 
and Bharatas were the same 5 ethnoi in later times, but 
under different names and different skies; that they 
established themselves in Madhya-desa under the style: 
of the “ Kuru-Panch’alas,” and there developed the 
culture now commonly associated with historical Arya- 
varta, and which is therefore commonly called “ Aryan 
culture”; and that into this so-called “Aryan pale” were 
ultimately admitted the communities referred to by. say 
Professor A. A. Macdonell and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
as the “ Dasyus and Das as,” out of whom, it is said, 
eventually developed the caste known as the Sudras. Well, 
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as I have shown in previous papers, the evidence cullible 
from available records in support of the belief that the 
Aryas proper ever entered the Indus Valley at all, is 
astonishingly meagre; whoever the real Aryas were, 
it is now as clear as daylight that at any rate the Purus, 
Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus were certainly not 
Aryas ; it is also equally clear that the Dasyus were 
simply a branch in India of the barbarous and widely 
scattered “ Wolf-Polk,” Tokhs, or Dahyus, of Airyo- 
Turaii and still earlier Si-Nim, or Num-Ma; that Kurus, 
Krivis, or Kuravas, and Bharatas were merely names under 
which the Dasyus in course of time became known; that 
they persistently strove to establish an ascendancy over 
the Purus, 'lurvasas, Yadus, Anus, Druhyus, and Nisadas ; 
that eventually they evolved into the Kurus—and the 
5 ethnoi just named appeared as the Panch alas—of 
whatever was politically represented . by the historical 
name “ Kuru-Panch’alas ”; and that it was these meta¬ 
morphosed Dasyus who, under the name of Kurus, in . 
Kuru-lancl, were responsible for the creation, develop¬ 
ment, and spread of the so-called “ Aryan Culture,” and 
in particular for what are-known as Historical Brahmanism 
and Caste, and for the vice-like grip that the last-named 
institution managed in time to sefeure upon practically 
the whole of humbler India. These things being so, 
the expression “Indo-Aryans,” or “ Indo-Aryas,” as con¬ 
ventionally applied to certain inhabitants of present-day 
India, is perfectly meaningless, especially in view of 
the widespread Nisddan basis of Indian humanity. 

On the other hand, (he Nordic type of Western ' 
European (more especially the so-called Anglo-Saxon) 
above alluded to, undoubtedly—at least to a considerable 
extent, evidenced and measurable by the fact that he is 
to-day still Bosy-Blond in appearance—comes of old 
Rhodo-Leukochroie, which was at one time identical 
:>S 
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with the original specifically Airvauiau, and Aryan, 
stock.’ 

.Secondly, with regard to racial experiences, or training. 
After the rise of Madhya-desa-all records for the pre¬ 
ceding ages having, as we have seen, been practically 
destroyed—the history of the peoples of aucient India 
(more particularly aucient Northern India), and of the 
development of Indian mentality, was written in terms 
of Historical Brahmanism and Caste : or rather, the 
materials for such an eventually written, or writable, 
history, -were preserved in a earefully manipulated form 
by the dominant Cult—with an eye, of course, to their 
own exclusive interests. Whatever were the natural 
mental faculties of the peoples, the masses, in pursuance 
of a deliberate and callously sustained policy, were kept 
in a perfectly appalling state of the densest and most 
hopeless ignorance and degradation. 

Pec Contra, the Nordics of Western Europe (and more 
particularly the Anglo-Saxons, as wholly and absolutely 
distinct from the Germans), brought up from the time 
they first arrived in the West in an invigorating atmo¬ 
sphere of personal freedom, were supremely fortunate, not 
only in that respect, but also in the priceless legacies 
which they inherited from (inter alia) the ' cultures of 
Greece and Koine: and in this connection special mention 
may be made of the glorious intellectual heritage that 
came to them from ancient Hellas—herself an exquisite 
rc-cmbodiod. expression of still more ancient Khodo- 
Leukochroia. But wherein, for them, really lay its value ? 
In its spirit, which was the same as theirs. For, as F. S. 
Marvin says, the Greek Sophos “ was a person of intellect 
above his fellow s, who applied his mind freely to the facts 
of the world around him, not without the guidance of 
others, but without subservience to tradition or authority, 
and anxious to use his knowledge for the common good.” 
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Iu short, he represented independence, free , enquiry, and 
progress, in the mental realm—more especially in connec¬ 
tion - irith science, philosophy,-and art-. 

It is commonly supposed that the difference between the 
method of ratiocination adopted by rhe Occidental mind, 
and that adopted by the Oriental (or let us say the Indian) 
mind, consists in this: that, whether functioning intui- 
. tjonally or merely intellectually, the latter first’forms 
a general concept,- apprehending it. positively, though 
perhaps more or less indefinitely, and next, if necessary, 
looks .around for-particular definite objective facts;-and 
that, should tire facts harmonize with the general con¬ 
cept, well and good ; but that, if they do not fit in with 
it, then they are regarded as, comparatively, no longer 
worthy, of serious attention—the concept persisting, 

undisturbed: whereas, refusing, to entertain anything 
a priori, the Western mind first collects, arranges, and 
investigates all the facts, or particular premisses, that 
it can get hold of, then sees whether these, particular 
premisses, when thus co-ordinated, constitute or suggest 
anything in the nature of a general concept, and finally, 
but then only, admits the existence, and perhaps the 
validity, of the general concept so evolved. To a certain 
extent this is true : hut it, is not an adequate statement 
of the ease. -Quite as much in the Orient (including 
India) as in the Occident, there are minds which reason 
inductively, i. e.. infer fhe general from the particular : 
hut it is equally true -that, as much in iho West as in the 
East (again including India), 1 here are also minds which 
reason-fledactively, •/. c., arrive ai particular conclusions 
from general d priori conceptual premisses. Broadly, 
however, it may perhaps be said that the Western mind 
demands Pricier proof than docs the Indian mind. Yet, 
even then, the question arises; What is meant by 
“proof”? .possibly, in this connection, (lie Indian mind 
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has a tendency to find more satisfaction, or at least 
sooner to place its faith, in a general intellectual or 
intuitional concept, than in those particular premisses 
which some Western minds do undoubtedly insist on first 
establishing before they will have anything to do with 
any general concept. In short, the Indian mind perhaps 
more readily accepts a general concept, as both premiss 
and conclusion, than does the Western mind, which is 
possibly more prone to fight shy of it, unless approached 
from previously established particular premisses. This 
would seem to suggest that the Indian mind is normally 
dreamier and lazier than the Western mind, though 
capable of spasmodic outbursts of concentrated practica¬ 
lity and extraordinary energy. But it is not really a 
question of either dreaminess as opposed to practicality, 
or apathy as opposed to energy. Much more probably 
the truth lies in the very different and very unfortunate, 
past experiences of the Indians, as peoples—resulting, 
as I have said, in a pronounced tendency to unbounded 
and easily captured credulity. Again : what about the fiual 
general concept drawn by way of conclusion by so-called 
“ Scientists ” from their “ proved ” particular premisses ? 
That this ahmys commends itself either to enlightened 
reason, or even to what is called common sense, cannot 
for a moment be admitted. Lastly—though this holds 
as truly of East as it does of West—a preference is 
certainly accorded to the inductive method in profes¬ 
sionally scientific and scholarly circles, and is more or 
Jess adopted as a pose by sciolists—no general concept 
being, by them, ever accepted as an original premiss, 
but only as a conclusion necessarily following from 
previously verified particular premisses: except, of 
course, in the occasional shape of an auxiliary preli¬ 
minary hypothesis, assumed provisionally with a view to 
giving research-operations a start. But one can grub 
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about among preliminary particular premisses—as the 
Germans delight to do, and as some of our own imitativo 
“ Scientists ” do—and vet draw a wrong conclusion from 
their totality, however verified and co-ordinated. In 
my opinion, the much vaunted “ strictly scientific ” and 
prudishly “scholarly” method—the total rejection of the 
general concept as an original a priori premiss—is a fetter 
"upon the faculties of the mind; and numbs, if it does not 
kill, all promise of any real progress in thought and 
knowledge—which latter, be it never forgotten, is not 
always merely of the Minch It is sometimes a memory 
of the Soul. 

Again, one frequently hears it stated that, as between 
Western and Eastern (say Indian) mentality, the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the latter is its “ Spirituality.” 
Now, first, what is really meant by this term ? Let me 
explain what I mean by it. Mentality, in general, may 
be regarded as consisting of three main divisions or depart¬ 
ments—not, of course, demarcated by clearly defined 
boundaries, but, after the manner of the several so-called 
“ kingdoms ” of evolving life, practically appreciable as 
occasionally inter-merging sections of one continuous 
process ; or rather different planes, all permeating each 
other, Qf one organically unified whole. These three mental 
departments are—(1) the Emotional, (2) the Intellectual, 
and (3) the Intuitional. For the purpose of getting into 
touch with, and functioning in, its environment (what¬ 
ever that may be—phenomenal - or transcendental), each 
such department has its own special set of faculties. 
Further, the environment just mentioned consists of (1) 
the so-called J&ristential World—phenomenal, transient, 
and possessed of (as distinguished from Reality) a merely 
derivative Actuality, which is based on, rooted in, and 
wholly dependent upon, the World next mentioned, and 
(it) the so-called »$V?isistontinl World—noumenal, eternal 
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and real, i. e., as consisting of self-subsistent Living-Sub¬ 
stance, having in itself Life, or True Being. It is. not, 
however, as might perhaps he supposed, the higher 
intuitional faculties alone which are capable of corres¬ 
ponding with this essential transcendental environment. 
Provided the individual organism is sufficiently advanced 
evolutionallv, the other faculties can and do function 
in it too. But, whatever the particular mental faculties 
with which it functions, every individual organism is not 
able, or perchance does not desire, to set up for itself 
vital inter-relations with the insistential World. Some 
(indeed most) organisms stop short at functioning, f. ?., 
finding their needs and interests, i. e:, “living,” in the 
merely .Existential World. They do not know of—hence, 
they are no-wise interested in—any other life. The 
illusory and transient “ Present,” the pseudo “ Now,” 
is their “All.” Again, though, for the purpose of 
functioning, or living, in the <SW«istential World, the 
faculties of the organism are wielded by the Mind, just 
as much as when the functional operations are taking 
place in the merely Existential Realm, yet, when they 
go on in the iSVisistential Realm, that which benefits by. 
the operations is the Soul, not the Mind ; whereas, when 
the functional operations take place within the . merely 
Existential Sphere, the benefit, more ordinarily goes to 
the Mind, not the Soul. Nevertheless, by a mysterious 
process conducted w T ithin its own deepest interior, it is 
possible for the highly evolved organism to convert the 
product of its functional operations, even in the A.iisten- 
tial Realm (u'hicli product maybe called “Objective-, 
or Mind-, Knowledge”), into “Substantial-, or Soul-, 
Knowledge ’’—the result, of the organism’s functional 
operations in the Realm of Living-Substance, True Being, 
or Eternal Reality. For it is only by thus transmuting 
the Objective into the Substantial, ’ that. the former 
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-becomes assimilable pabulum lit for the nourishment and 
vitalizing of the Soul, as distinguished from the Mind. 
.Now, when the capacities or desires of the organism are 
limited to the setting up for itself of inter-relations, of a 
transient and non-real though actual nature with-the 
above-mentioned merely Evristential World, i.e., with its 
mutable, passing, phenomenal, derivative environment, 
the.organism may be said to “'find its life” (here really 
only its existence and temporary interests) on the merely 
Objective Plane. On the other hand, when those capa¬ 
cities or desires reach forth to the setting up by the 
organism for itself of vital inter-relations with the above- 
mentioned (S'wisistential World, i.e., its eternal, noumenal, 
non-derivative environment of Real Substantial Being, 
the organism may be said to be living on the Substantial 
Plane—to have, in short, what is conventionally called 
“ Eternal Life.” This is what I mean by “ Spirituality,” 
as 1 conceive it to • have been understood by the old 
original Kshatriyan, pre-Brahmanistic, and genuinely 
Aryan Mind and Soul. It is Character, Essential Being, 
Reality. Eor “ Substance,” as I use the term=“ Spirit.” 
The merely iMstential life, or inclination towards it, 
may be called “Objectivity” (emotional, intellectual, or 
intuitional,, as the case may be), or “ Materialism,” of 
“Carnality,” or “ World li ness ”—or by auy other, suit¬ 
able name wherewith we prefer to label it. The Snbea- 
■ tentiul Life, or the inclination -thereto, is accordingly 
what I mean by the expression “ the Spiritual Life.” 

Now, as a matter of fact (all conventional views, 
expert or popular, to the contrary notwithstanding), there 
is just as much, or just.as little, “ Spirit uality,”' or “ Spifit- 
. ual Life,” to be found in the Occident as in the Orient. 
Were it true that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Indian mind is its “ Spirituality,” Ave should see that 
mind—if not actually, or as a rule, si riving, through its 
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threefold faculties, to set up for its owner vital inter¬ 
relations with the yStt&sistential World—at least revealing 
proclivities in that direction, rather than in the direction 
of his merely /iaistential environment. But, for those 
who know their Orient, and in particular their India, 
can it honestly be said that that is what we do in fact 
see ? Go to any part of the country that you like, get 
into touch with any one or more of its numerous hetero¬ 
geneous communities, and will you not find that the 
thoughts, the converse, and the strivings of say 90$, 
even amongst the higher castes and better classes, are 
as keenly and exclusively, or at least dominantly, con¬ 
centrated upon the things of this transient and non-real, 
though very actual, sub-lunary world as are those of any 
similar aggregation of humanity in the Occident ? Verily, 
between the denizens of the two hemispheres, there is 
little or nothing to choose. Whether there, in the West, 
or here, in tlie East, the majority are all equally obsessed 
by, or immersed in, thoughts relating to this ever-mutat¬ 
ing, illusory, and impermanent life. Some are living it 
on the Emotional Plane, gross or refined, as the case 
may be, others are on the Intellectual Plane—again of 
sorts. And yet others, perhaps, have attained to the 
Intuitional Plane. But, whatever may be their differen¬ 
ces in these respects, they are all absolutely alike in one 
respect. They are all functioning in the merely -Existen¬ 
tial Realm—all arc linked with the nature and destinies 
of transient Objectivity—none are truly living ; because 
none arc seeking their interests in, i.e., corresponding or 
communing, and so identifying themselves, with their 
higher transcendental environment—that selt’-subsistent 
World of Eternal Substance, or Spirit, wherein alone, nay, 
which alone, is Life. 

There is, indeed, a frame or attitude of mind, or kind 
of mental activity, with which the word “ Spirituality ” 
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has somehow or other come to be associated. It has, 
however, nothing whatever in common with “ Spiritua¬ 
lity ’’ in the sense in which I have just been using the 
term. . One meets with it in every stratum of the Eccle¬ 
siastical World; in Society circles, and in conventionally 
Scholarly circles; in what are sometimes called Pious 
circles; nav, also amongst whole communities who have 
acquired a reputation for being specially learned, or at 
least intellectual, intuitional, or even emotional. It is 
sometimes a mere pose. But, pose or not pose, i; is really 
only a sort of super-refinement, or super-celerity in the 
mental functioning of those who, however excellent their 
intuitional, intellectual, or emotional faculties, are only 
capable, or at any rate desirous, of, or accustomed to, 
carrying on mental operations in their purely Objective 
environment, the merely .Existential Realm—not their 
Substantial environment, that E-aSsistential Realm of 
self-subsistent and therefore eternal Spirit, which alone 
is Reality and Life. Thus, however refined, or quick, or 
profound, may be the activities of the faculties of a men¬ 
tal organism, yet, if, in spite of the terminology used, 
those activities are going on, not in the Shfsistential, 
but in the merely .Existential, Sphere, they may, it 
is true, in the circles and communities just referred to, 
be found conventionally associated with the word 
“ Spirituality,” in the spurious illegitimate sense above 
described: but, outside those popular and conventional 
milieus, they are really indications, not of “ Spirituality” 
at all, in the true sense of the term, but only of 
“Objectivity.” We are all liable to fall into the pit of 
mistaking our emotional, intellectual, or intuitional 
subtleties and flashes for this particular superficial pseudo- 
type of “ Spirituality.” 

Again: I have spoken of the mysterious process, 
conducted in the deepest interior of the individual psyche, 
29 
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whereby it is possible for some people to convert the 
result of their mental experiences in the merely Existen¬ 
tial Realm, i.e., their Mind-Knowledge, into Soul- Know¬ 
ledge. We may call this the power of Substantializing 
or Spiritualizing the Objective. Well, similarly, but by a 
process conducted on reverse lines, it is equally possible 
(indeed, it is perhaps much more common) to Objeetivize, 
nay, even to Materialize, the Substantial or Spiritual. 
Thus, in connection with the popular and otherwise 
conventional misuse of the word “ Spirituality ” already 
alluded to, take for instance certain types of the more or 
less affected and “ precious ” chatter that is sometimes to 
be heard in Society circles, or on the lips of individuals 
who pose as, or have acquired a reputation for, being 
specially and peculiarly literary, artistic, or pious. What 
they are talking or writing about may indeed be said to 
relate to things truly “ Spiritual ” ; their remarks may be 
ultra-refined and ultra-profound; their thinking strik¬ 
ingly quick, subtle, and vivid ; and the words and phrases 
they use seemingly appropriate. But, granting all this, is 
there any life in their converse, as distinguished from mere 
liveliness or sprightliness ? In what Realm are their mental 
faculties really coruscating, whether intuitionally, intellec¬ 
tually, or emotionally ? The World of Substantial Being ? 
Or the merely formal and Existential World of Objectivity P 
Therein lies the test. Or take that deadly Degeneration 
which, in course of time, has attacked and sucked the 
life out of every one of the great historical Religions—all, 
when origiually founded, based on a then sufficiently full 
and perfect revelation of the Eternal Verities: hence, all, 
at first, divine, because purely “ spiritual ” in character. 
To what is their common and invariable fate attributable ? 
What but to the mechanical, soulless, life-destroying 
influence of an idolatrous, i.e., a grossly or subtly materia¬ 
lizing, or at any rate formalizing and objectivizing, 
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self-centred and aggressively dominant priesthood ? (For 
the worship of mere creatures, human or otherwise, of 
concrete stocks and stones, and of ikons, pictures, and so 
forth, by superstitious peoples in various rudimentary stages 
of development, is not by any means the only mental 
attitude with which the word “ Idolatry ” is properly 
associable.) Let Memory or Imagination probe back into 
the depths of historical or even mythological antiquity as 
far as she will or can. Begin, if you like, with the alleged 
esoteric faith of remote old Atlantis, and trace down the 
ages through Taoism, Osirism, Orphism, Mithraism, Mar- 
dukism, Vedism, Historical Brahmanism, Buddhism, Ahura- 
Mazdism, and Asha-ism, to Islam and Christianity. Every 
one of these was originally divine in character, because 
“ spiritually ” based, in the true sense of the phrase. 
But the development in evolution of the human soul 
proceeds in stages, corresponding broadly to .the evolu¬ 
tion of human mentality. In every age there are always 
countless multitudes (in fact, the majority of mankind 
for the time being) whose minds are incapable of even 
forming any conception of, much less understanding, what 
is really connoted by the term “ Spirituality.” In the 
very nature and course of things, therefore, such indivi¬ 
duals are absolutely shut off from ' what I have called 
• “ Soul-knowledge ”; and they are certainly incapable of 
living “ the Spiritual Life.” In other words, they are 
not really lioing. They are only candidates for Life — 
blundering through its portals,Time, Space, and Causality— 
there encountering experiences on the merely Objective 
Plane, i.e., in the merely 2&vistential Realm, and gaining 
a certain amount of what I have called ‘ Mind-Knowledge.’ 
In order to acquire and maintain complete control over 
these multitudes, the Priestly Orders (many of whom are 
in precisely the same more or less rudimentary stage of 
development in evolution), being worldly, selfish, and 
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inordinately ambitious, have ever been astute and quielt 
to see that their corporate and personal interests are best 
advanced by operations conducted along the line of least 
resistance. In other words, they have invariably repre¬ 
sented Religion to the masses as Religiosity, i.e., in the 
only guise in which the latter (and indeed they themselves 
to a very great extent) are, for the time being, capable 
of understanding it—as a matter of “ Objectivity,” appre¬ 
hended, of course, through the instrumentality of their 
mental faculties, whatever these may happen to be— 
emotional (of a gross or refined order), intellectual, or 
intuitional (in various degrees of subtlety)—yet all ever 
functioning, not in their Substantial, but only in their 
Objective, environment; hence, not in the AtoSsistential 
Realm of Being, and therefore in no manner or degree 
connected with “ Spirituality,” as understood in the 
genuinely Aryan and only proper sense and applications 
of that much mis-used term. 

A little way back I alluded to the complementary 
processes of (1) Substantializing the Objective, and (2) 
Objectivizing and even Materializing the Substantial. 
With the former, everyone who lives, or tries to live, 
the Spiritual Life, is necessarily more or less familiar. 
As a race, the Rhodo-Leukochroic Airyanians of Airyavo- 
Vaeja, and the Aryas proper, say of Zarah-Lake land, 
were probably better acquainted with it than were any 
other division of humanity. Of the latter process, Histori¬ 
cal Brahmanism is undoubtedly one of the most outstanding 
and striking examples. In certain fields of literature—. 
e.g., Sanskrit literature—and in Scholarly circles (both 
European and Indian), when Indian Religious and Philo¬ 
sophical Systems are the subject of discussion, one 
frequently comes across remarks in recognition, and even 
laudation, of its wondrously super-eminent “Spirituality.” 
As a matter of fact, however, not only was Historical 
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Brahmanism not specially distinguished for its “ Spiri¬ 
tuality,” as I conceive the only true and proper connota¬ 
tions and applications of the word. It was and is a direct 
and absolute negation thereof—though admittedly 
intensely and complexly metaphysical. Vedism, i.e., 
pre-Sapta-Sindhavan Vedism—the religion of the old 
Aryas proper—with its profoundly and sublimely esoteric 
doctrine of the Atman, as enshrined in the hearts. and 
illumined understandings of the original Kshatriyas (ere 
yet any such personality as a Brahman existed, or had 
even been heard of), was truly “ Spiritual,” and therefore 
divine. Those grand old Aryan aristocrats had what I 
have spoken of as “ Soul-Knowledge.” Born into this 
merely AMstential World, they were obliged, of course, 
to take it as they found it, to ascertain and obey its laws, 
and to live its life as best they could. But, far beyond 
its utmost bounds, their mental faculties (emotional, 
intellectual, and intuitional) also reached forth to, got 
into touch with, and functioned naturally and easily with, 
another and very different environment, one the nature 
of which transcended the conditions and limitations of 
the phenomenal, ever-changing, and impermanent environ¬ 
ment wherewith they normally corresponded—that Suh- 
sistential Realm of eternal and absolutely independent 
Substance, or Spirit, wherein alone is Reality or Life. 
Moreover, even in connection with their Earthly lives 
upon the Objective Plane of mere JJ.ristence, they knew 
how, in the innermost recesses of their subjective being, 
to transmute the result of their mental and other experi¬ 
ences in the transient, phenomenal World of Time, Space, 
and Causality into assimilable pabulum suitable for the 
sustenance of their spiritualized psychic natures—in short, 
to Substantialize the Objective and Material. 

Briefly, the doctrine of the Atman, as understood by 
its original custodians and exponents, the old Aryan 
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pre-Brahmanistic Kshatriyas, may he said to have taught 
that there is no existence, or rather subsistence, except 
the Kosmic Principle of Life, World-Soul, or Higher-Self, 
known as Param-Atman, or Brahma, immanent in, yet 
transcending, all insistence. That is the sole Reality — 
all else that we call Existence being merely “ Phenome¬ 
non,” or “ Appearance,” “ Actuality,” “ Maya,” or “ Illu¬ 
sion.” Hence, there is no essential difference between 
that Sole Knower, the Param-Atman, and the Micro- 
cosmic Principle of Existence, the Individual Soul, Lower 
Self, or Jlv-Atman. The complete apprehension of this, 
constitutes that “ Right knowledge ” possessed by the Soul, 
which confers upon us Mukt.i, or, in other words, frees us, 
not from Existence, but from the domination of the 
conditions and limitations of Existence, reveals us to 
ourselves as inhabitants of eternally subsistent Reality, 
i.e., Dwellers in the Now (as distinguished from the 
Present ), and so, not only unveils for us the Be-All 
and End-All of Life, but indicates to us the only 
Uses whereto such Soul-Knowledge should, and will 
necessarily, be put by the spiritually illumined Jiv-Atman. 
When, in full and perfect realization of all above briefly 
out-lined, the Jlv-Atman can reverently say ' “ Aham 
Brahma asmi! ” i.e., “ I am Brahma ! ” he has reached 
the Goal, for he has become essentially identified with 
“ the All.” 

Out of these fine old Aryan Kshatriyas, however—pro¬ 
bably some time during the period of the Brahmanas, 
when only the Brahmanie Order first came into existence 
—certain individuals pertaining to those Kuru- or Dasyu- 
dominated communities who in the distant past had been 
known as the Kassi-descended “ Dark Warrior Clans ” 
(Svava, Dhumra, Krsna), succeeded in worming their 
splendid secrets. Then, among these same later soi-disant 
“ Kurus ”—and within a clique of which one Visvamitra 
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seems to have been the leading spirit—was organized that 
portentous' State Hierarchy which, in course, of time, 
developed into the dread phenomenon known as Histori¬ 
cal Brahmanism. But, once possessed of a knowledge of 
the doctrine of the Atman and all the other esoteric 
secrets of the ancient Kshatriyas, this Hierarchy arro¬ 
gated to themselves the sole right to expound that know¬ 
ledge, actually excluding therefrom those Royal Souls 
who had originally revealed it to them ; and finally, under 
the direst penalties in case of disobedience, prohibited the 
masses, then beginning to be styled Sudras, from even 
attempting to read the Yedas. But of what nature was 
this knowledge of the Atman, whereof the newly-arisen 
Kuru-Hierarchy thus possessed themselves?. Was it 
Soul-Knowledge P Or was it Mind-Knowledge ? It was 
merely the latter. In seeking to obtain it, they had 
acquired, not what they sought, not the real thing, but 
something else—not the genuine article, but au ersatz . 
For, in this case, the capacity of the Kshatriyas to com¬ 
municate, was strictly limited by the capacity of the 
Hierarchy to receive. In other words, being in no manner 
or degree spiritually-minded, the Hierarchy had only 
succeeded in Objectwising the Substantial. But how so? 
Were they not pre-eminently civilized and cultured ? 
Were not the Kurus highly developed—emotionally, intel¬ 
lectually, and even intuitionally ? They were. Notwith¬ 
standing their Dasyu identity ; despite their descent from 
the barbarous old Kassi; by that time they had acquired 
all the gifts and graces and outward culture-habiliments 
of their evolutionally more advanced tribal associates. 
But here a little further explanation becomes necessary. 
For the question still remains to be answered: If even the 
Jiv-Atmahie mental organism can, in a manner and to a 
degree, get into touch with the Substantial World, and 
yet, despite its frequently high development, be incapable 
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of establishing vital inter-relations therewith, how Are 
those vital inter-relations ever initiated ? We shall find 
that the solution of this problem lies in the secret of what 
is called Involution. For it is the Divine Spirit, ever 
hidden even in the conditioned organism, which really sets 
np the communication. 

The Existential Realm, the Phenomenal World of so- 
called “ Creation,” is the result of a stupendous kosmic 
process of voluntarily imposed Involution on the part of 
Living-Substance, or Spirit, into conditions and limita¬ 
tions of Time, Space and Causality. Christian theologians 
have a partial grasp of the idea in the shape of what they 
call the Kenosis. Logically this eternal act of self-sacri¬ 
fice necessarily precedes Evolution. Hence, before ever 
Evolution even begins, Spirit (which is Life) subsists in 
the Existential, or Phenomenal World, even in its lowest 
plane—but, as it were, buried, hidden, shackled. It is 
the conditions and limitations obscuring and fettering the 
Divine Victim, thus self-immolated, which gradually un¬ 
fold, and whose unfoldment really constitutes Evolution. 
But, until Evolution has done its work, Spirit in the 
Phenomenal Sphere is neither manifest nor operative. In 
other words, “ the Divine ” is practically conspicuous by 
its absence. Indeed, it is this that gives rise to what is 
called Evil. The Epiphany of the Divine in Existence 
only takes place when, through Evolution, Spirit’s obscur¬ 
ing and fettering enwrapments have been burst and 
thrown aside. 

Accordingly, until these are so discarded, what gets 
into touch even with the Awisistential World (say when 
the Spiritual Life is ostensibly being led by the individual 
organism, or Jw-Atmah, or when Spiritual subjects are 
being superficially discussed) is—not the Spirit (Atman) 
bidden and inoperative there, but—the Jiv-Atman, the 
conditioned and limited organism of the Phenomenal 
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'World. More exactly, it is the faculties (intuitional, 
intellectual and emotional) of the conditioned organism 
which so get into touch. At this stage the sole result of 
their functional activities, even in the Sbisislential field 
of operation, is i/Vaif-Knowledge. So far, the Substantial 
can only be apprehended and assimilated in an Objective, 
perchance a Materialistic, form. But, when the condi¬ 
tions and limitations have fallen away, through Evolution, 
and the cver-inhereut. Divine Spirit in the individual 
organism has become both manifest and free to operate, 
then—hut only then —no longer the conditioned organism , 
as such, hat the freed Divine Spirit (still, however, using 
the intuitional, intellectual, and emotional faculties of the 
.Wad as instruments) gets into vital touch with, and func¬ 
tions organically in, the Su 'isistential World, and appre¬ 
hends it as it is—i.e., as .Living-Substance, or Eternal 
Spirit, in other words, Reality and Life. Eor only the 
Spirit itself can discern the things of flic Spirit. 

The Kifru Hierarchy above referred to had not, in the 
lUahmam period, attained to this stage of progress. They 
were not yet in the Evolutional, but still only in the earlier 
/ttvolutional, stage—a stage normally and necessarily 
associated with ubiquitous manifestations of what is called 
“ Evil,” and in particular characterized by Selfishness, 
giving birth to Malevolence, on the part of the individual 
organism. 

llow do we Know this? We know it, in pari, by ob¬ 
serving the specific uses to which Jlisloricnl Brahmanism 
did in fact put its Objectivized cognitions, its Wind- 
Knowledge, of the Substantial. What those uses were, 

.need not he stated here. Too well, alas, arc they known 
to students of Indian (especially Northern Indian) history, | 

and to anyone acquainted (and who is not?) with the 
conditions of existence which are still to this day the lot 
of the hulk of India’s 1315 million inhabitants. 
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Obviously, if, by any means, one group of men can trick 
or force the rest of their kind into believing that the only 
Reality is that whereof knowledge is open to that group 
alone, and is acquired by the exercise of faculties which 
that group alone possesses: in a word, a Reality in respect 
of whi<jh each member of that group, to the exclusion of 
the rest of surrounding humanity, is universally permitted 
to say: “I am ‘it’ !”; that group, not merely from a 
so-called “ spiritual ” point of view, but also from a 
worldly point of view, immediately vaults into a position 
of supremacy. In very truth it becomes “ the All,” or at 
any rate the only “ All ” that is of any account on Earth. 
Now this—no less—is what Historical Brahmanism ac¬ 
tually succeeded in doing. Nay, it is still, in many 
respects (probably unrealized by modern enlightened 
India), enjoying the fruits of its success. But at what 
a cost, estimated by the misery and degradation of its 
own couutless kith and kin'. Presented in another 
form, what the doctrine, of the Atman boils down to, is 
this— 

“ Brahma is all: every other man, every creature, nay, every 
objective thing, whether vegetal or inorganic, is simply / under 
Conditions other than those familiarly associated with myself : and I 


So stated, of course, the doctrine obviously proclaims that 
all men are essentially equal ! But this was an idea that His¬ 
torical Brahmanism could never possibly permit to spread, 
or even to arise. It was therefore suppressed. Not only 
so: unhesitatingly and unscrupulously, it was eventually 
actually inverted ! Furthermore, the right of the Brahman 
alone to say : “ Aham Brahma asmi! ”—and that not 
in the true old Kshatriyan spirit, but in the inverted 
and perverted sense that crept in with the rise and 
establishment of Historical Brahmanism and Caste—was 
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bajao'd throughout the length and breadth of Bharata- 
Varsha. 

The significance of the Brahmanistic doctrine of “the 
nothingness of this Earthly life and its tangled sordid 
affairs,” lies, of course, exclusively in its application. As 
preached to the simple non-Brahman “Worldling,’’ the 
text is a glorious one—when the object is-to exalt .'the 
“Unworldly,” i.e., the Brahman, at the “Worldling’s.” 
expense. We can now glimpse the spirit in which 
emphasis was laid on the saying: “ Ah am Brahma asmi! ” 
May we not imagine the interpretation proceeding some¬ 
what on these lines? The -Brahman— and he alone—is 
“the All.” His concern—his peculiar, nay, his exclu¬ 
sive, concern—is with the “Substantial World,” the 
“ Realm of Substance.” Why, then, should he not possess 
the “ Substance ?’’ Is it not his right ? In the name of 
wonder, logic, and everything else, why should he not 
have “ All ”—at any rate the best, or at least as much of 
it as he can manage to extract from a doped and adoring 
humanity r “ Property, rank, precedence, power—every¬ 
thing that is of the ‘ World ’—they are naught—resign 
them !” “ To whom ?” asks the Worldling. “ To Brahma !” 
replies the Brahman. “And 1 Aliam Brahma asmi!’” 
My point is this. Here we see how. Historical ’Brahma¬ 
nism originated ; who the ethnos really was that originated 
it; what it stood for; and the uses to which it in fact 
put its knowledge and power. Just as the Kurus were 
not Aryas, but the old-time Kassi-descended Dasyus 
transmogrified, so the spirit which animated Historical 
Brahmanism and its heaitless offspring Caste , was not the 
Aryan spirit. Nor was the Culture of Madhya-desa Aryan 
Culture. Wherever Arvanism proper was or is to be 
found, it was never in so-called “ Aryavarta ” : and the 
expression “ Indo-Aryans,” or “ Indo-Aryas,” as .popu¬ 
larly applied to certain of the inhabitants of modern India, 
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and especially to such of them as can trace, of fch&lt 
they can trace, their ethnic descent to a Madhya-dCsa® 
source, is absolutely meaningless. 

But, as already emphasized in a previous paper, with 
the evolution and establishment of Historical Brahmanism 
and Caste , and all that they have to answer for, Bengal 
had nothing whatever to do. In that connection her 
hands are unsullied—her conscience clear. Too long, 
however, has she revelled in the illusion that her great¬ 
ness lies in her past, as supposedly bound up with Aryanism 
and a fanciedly Aryan Madhya-desa. It does not. It 
subsists in her own True-Self, and in the unimaginably 
splendid future that awaits her—in virtue, no doubt, of 
the present nature of that True-Self, but only as and 
when she finds it, and realizes it. 



The Revenue Policy of Shivaji 

]?Y 

. Sukendra Nath Sen, ,M.A. 

itanade was not the only scholar to point out that 
“ Like the first Napoleon, Shivaji in his 
reTemiriystem 1 ' 150 ™ 1 time was a great organiser and a builder 
of civil institutions.” 1 Scott Waring, 
writing in the first decade of the 19th Century, observes 
“while Shivaji carried on his predatory warfare, he was 
not inattentive to the growing interest of the state. The 
lands in the Konkan were secured and defended.”-’ 
That was not all. The lands were secured and defended 
and suitable measures were taken for the extension of 
cultivation and improvement of agriculture. Jervis tells 
us that according to the popular traditions, Shivaji’s 
subjects enjoyed plenty though not peace. “ In the midst 
of all this confusion, warfare and general disloyalty, the 
state of the revenue and population is said to have 
prospered.” 3 The reason is not hard to find eut. Shivaji 
introduced a flexible system that long survived the over¬ 
throw of his dynasty, and as Mr. Pringle Kennedy says— 
“The peasant knew what he had to pay and he seems to 
have been able to pay this without any great oppres¬ 
sion.” 1 


■ Ramde, B. M. P., t ). 11D. 

* Kennedy—TTiV.ovy nf ilic Ctj-ent )\ 12H. 
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It is certainly very creditable of the gt&at Ma&ratta ' 
soldier that his subjects shbuld enjoy 
Amblr's system!plenty, when the country was harried and 
plundered by the ruthless Moghul sol¬ 
diery and should multiply, though a devastating war was 
scattering death on all sides. But all that Shivaji had to 
do was to follow in the footsteps of another great man. 

It is true that Shivaji eannot claim originality. But 
originality is not an indispensable factor in statesmanship. 
All that is expected from a statesman is that he should 
discern the needs of his time and adopt suitable means to 
meet them. Whether these measures are his own, does 
not matter. Sir Robert Peel simply accepted the ideas 
of his political opponents when he abolished the Corn 
Laws, but that does not affect, iu the least, his reputa¬ 
tion as a statesman. Akbar, one of the greatest of Indian 
rulers, frequently revived the long-forgotten measures of 
some of his less known predecessors and with what effect 
is known to us all. Shivaji also had the keen discernment 
of a statesman and he could appreciate the good points 
as he was fully aware of the defects of the existing 
government. He found .that Malik Ambar’s revenue 
system with a few slight modifications would suit his 
country best, and he revived the system without any 
hesitation.' 

What Todar Mul did for the north, Malik Ambar 
^ did for the south. The great foreigner 
who had served his adopted country 
so well, had to work almost under the same circum¬ 
stances as Shivaji. While defending his master’s totter¬ 
ing kingdom against the Moghul onslaughts, the great 
Abyssynian had to organise its exhausted resources. He 
worked with an open mind and adopted the revenue 

Shtojfmatle no se.-ret of it.. See Rajwade, Jf.I.S., Vol. XjftlJ, 33. 
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system of his own enemies. On the eve of its fall, the 
Nizamshahi kingdom saw a set of excellent regulations, 
but there was no one after Malik Ambar to work them 
out. Like Todar Mul, he divided the arable lands into 
four separate classes according to fertility, ascertained 
their produce, roughly it is true, and fixed the assessment 
once for all. He, however, did not want the peasants 
to pay in kind. While a fixed permanent assessment 
was made a commutation or money price was also fixed 
for ever. Malik Ambar can, therefore, be justly called 
the Cornwallis of Southern India. After fixing a money 
rent, : Malik turned his attention to the collecting agency. 
With one stroke of his pen, he did away with the inter¬ 
mediate revenue agency which had been gradually assum¬ 
ing the character of a farming system. He then made 
the Patil and other revenue officers hereditary, hut 
at the same time made them responsible for the full 
realisation of Government dues. 1 Such in short was 
Malik Ambar’s revenue system, and as some of Shahaji’s 
jagirs had previously formed part of the Nizamshahi 
dominions, the people there were not unfamiliar with it. 
Nor was there any lack of officials who had seen it in 
its actual working. Dadaji Konddgy, when he reclaimed 
the waste lands of his master’s jagirs, did nothing hut 
revive the wise regulations of the great Abyssynian. 2 

But Shivaji was no blind imitator. He was, if any¬ 
thing, a lover of strict method. And 
iJiS" 1 " 1 “ otblmdly Malik Ambar’s system in certain respects 
lacked it. While, therefore, accepting 
its principles, Shivaji did not commit himself to all its 
details. Malik Ambar had not. carefully surveyed the 
lands, and the survey-work was fraught with many 
difficulties more or less serious. There were different 

1 See Bombay Gazetteer-Fomin Volume, and Jervis, pp, (KS-GS. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer—l’ooua Volume. 
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standards and units of measurement and Shivaji had 
first to find out a standard unit before he could 
order a systematic survey. 1 Then again, accurate 
measurement was impossible with a rope. The length 
of a rope was liable to slight variations in different 
seasons. So the measuring rope had to be rejected. 
Some Mahomedan rulers had substituted the rope by 
“ temh ” or measuring chain. But Shivaji replaced it by 
a kathi or measuring rod. 2 The kathi was to be 
five cubits and five fists ( mut/iis ) in length. The length 
of the regulation rod was fixed in tansus also. Twenty 
rods square made a bigha and one hundred and twenty 
bighas a chavar. The unit of measurement being .thus 
fixed, Shivaji ordered a survey settlement, 3 and the work 
of surveying Konkan was entrusted to no less an officer 
than the celebrated Annaji Datto, Shivaji’s Sachiv. 

It can be safely asserted that the survey work was 
Anna'i Ditto's sur c • c ^ one w hh the utmost care; Annaji Datto, 
for example, refused to rely on irrespon¬ 
sible Government officials, whose lack of local knowledge 
and necessary energy disqualified them for the work. 
Ho, therefore, issued a circular letter to village officer's 
urging them to undertake this important work with the 
co-operation of some of their co-villagers, whose interests 
were directly involved. A copy of this old circular letter 
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has come down to us, and has been deciphered and 
published by Mr. Y. K. Hajwade. As this is the 
only documentary evidence of the manner in which 
the bighaoni survey of Konkan was conducted by Annaji, 
I think it will not be out of place to quote the document 
here in full: — 

A Kaulnama from Rajshri Annaji Datto to the 
Desmukh, and Deshkulkarni and Mokdam, Patil, and 
Rayas of Tarf Rohidkhore in the Subha of Maval, 
dated Surusan Tisa Sabain Aiaf. (1678) You came to the 
presence at camp Lakhevadi and (represented) that in 
the vatani districts of His Majesty, the rayats should 
be encouraged by the confirmation of their Kauls and 
fixing the rent of the lands. Having confidence^ * * * 
and taking into consideration the remissions .made, we 
grant the following terms for the land. Prom the year 
San Saman (it is the practice to realise) half the produce, 
from the last year the lands were remeasured according 
to the bighaoni system and the rent was levied and it was 
settled that of the lands * * * * the inspection (pahani) of 
what places had one year been made, and the revision 
completed, and a plot, originally a first-class land, had 
(now) deteriorated, then * * * such a settlement was 
not made after an understanding with ‘the rayats. There¬ 
fore you petitioned that a settlement should be made 
(about the rent). Thereupon the following agreement 
is made that in the present year * * * * was almost over, 
and the last one month only remained * * *. The 
agreement about the rent of San Sabaina * * * (produce) 
should be estimated—such was the agreement made. 
If some Brahman or Prabhu Karkuns are appointed for 
this work, then what will those lethargic people do ? Into 
how many blocks arc village-lands divided, what are the 
crops grown in the village, what rent should be realised, 
what (do those) poor men (know about that ?) * * *, 

31 
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to the practice of the Karkuns * * . * having 

corrected (and) (comparing that?) * * * your total 

and what may be the produce of one village * * * 

and making it ready according to that * * * if the 

total under each item becomes 1^, l^'or double as much, 
then in that way * * * 1-|, l jr, and double * * * 
having been proved correct and you are to (realise accord¬ 
ingly) * * * should do if * * * * do so then 

* * * 'it will be all right if it tallies * * * settle¬ 

ment * * * settlement to be made * * * agree * 

* (agreement) to this effect has been made * * we are 

agreeable * * the cultivation of the district * * 
Give such an assurance * * from the huzur. 1 

It is a pity that time has not left this document intact 
and the rotten and torn borders of the 
supervision. persor ‘ aI paper with the indistinct letters have 
made it impossible for Mr. Rajwade to 
decipher all the words.. Many gaps have yet to be filled 
up mainly by conjecture. But it appears from what has 
been read that the estimate of these village officers was 
not accepted* without a proper examination. Annaji 
Datto himself revised their work. In every district, he 
visited at least one village of each description, estimated 
its yield and then compared with the figure submitted 
by the village worthies. It was the interest of these 
villagers not to over-estimate the possible revenue, 
consequently the king alone was the only losing party, if 
any error, in these estimates, remained undetected. 

It is to be noted that this circular letter was issued 
This Settlement * n *-^78 on b r two years before Shivaji’s 
mado late in sinvuji’s death. It is, therefore, clear that this 
survey settlement could not be finished ■ 
in his life-time and had, in all probability, commenced 
late in his reign. Before discussing the principle of the 
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assessment made on this occasion we should try to find 
out what taxes, cesses, and extra duties (or abwabs) an 
ordinary peasant was expected to pay in the earlier days 
of Sbivaji and before him. 

We have however no ready-made list of these taxes 
T . d and cesses like the one enumerating the 

cesses and duties of the Peshwa period 
that Elphinstone gives us. We can, however, frame a fairly 
complete list for the Pre-peshwa period also, from the 
Sanads or grant deeds published in Mr. Y. K. Raj wade’s 
Marathyancha Itihasanchi Sadhanen, Mawji and Parasnis’s 
Sanads and Letters and the Transactions of the Bharat Itihas 
Sansodhalt Mandal. No less than fifty taxes and abwabs 
and cesses have been found in these papers. They were— 

1. Beth Begari—(forced labour). 

2. Farm ay si—A tax first leviedhy the Moghul officers. 

It was generally levied for purchasing local 
products, ordered by the Emperor. 

3. Belekati—Perhaps an abwab levied on the stone- 

workers. 

4>. Payposi—Cannot he positively identified; probably 
a tax paid in kind by the shoe-makers. The 
shoemakers claimed the special right of paying 
their dues m kind. 1 

5. Mejbani—Literally dinner tax. 

6. Mohimpati—Expedition cess—a similar tax is 

mentioned by Kautilya. 

7. Kharchapati. 

8. Telpati—Oilcess—perhaps levied for illumination 

on festive occasions. 

9. Tup—A tax in kind perhaps levied on manu¬ 

factures of ghee. 

10. Faski—A toll levied on green vegetable-seller. 

11. Sadilvar. 

1 Rajwa—M. I. S„ Vol. XX, p.«12. 
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12. Tutpati. 

13. Id Subrati—Jervis thinks, it was a tax paid in 

kind by oilmen for illumination on the occasion 
of Id. 

14. Ranbheri. 

15. Ut—A cess levied on transport camels. 

16. Ambe—A tax levied on the produce of mango- 

trees. 

17. Karujati. , 

18. Hejib—literally means, an envoy. It is however 

not clear whether this extra cess was levied 
for entertaining foreign envoys or for meeting 
the expenses of sending an embassy to a foreign 
court. 

19. Pathevari—Is it Patwari—tax levied for village 

officers ? 

20. Ashvajakati—Tax on transport horses ? or duty 

on sale of horse P 

21. Setsara—Tax on arable land. 

22. Barhad Taka. 

23. Sel Bail—A duty on transport cattle 

24. Jangampati—A Jangam is a Lingayet. Jangam- 

pati was a tax levied on the Lingayets. 

25. Peskasi—Same as the Paish'kush of the Moghul 

period. 

26. Pati Sike Humavun—Sike is a seal. This tax 

must be analogous to Bat Chatapai of the 
Peshwa period. 

27. Kar-i-Humayun—Tax imposed for celebrating 

the royal birth-dav. 

28. Thane Bhet. 

29. Dasrapati. 

30. Huzur Bhet. 

31. Helpati. 

32. Ahisthan. 
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33. Virahisthan. 

34. Mohtitrfa—A tax on shop-keepers. Many cesses, 

however, fall under this general heading. 

35. Thaljakati—Custom duties imposed on commo¬ 

dities while in transit through land. 

36. Palbhara—May be an impost on green vegetables. 

37. Ulphapati—A religious cess. 

38. Bakrid. 

39. Sardeshmnkhpati—Same as Sardeshmukhi. 

40. Mushahira—Same as Rasad of the Moghul rulers. 

41. Ganvkhandi. 

42. Dani—A tax in grain. 

43. Pasodi—A piece of blanket exacted from every 

Dhangar who manufactured it. 

44. Teji Bhati. 

45. Jhad Jhadoda—A cess in kind levied on the fruits 

of village trees : generally collected at the rate 
of one per hundred mangoes or tamarinds. 

46. Bargujar. 

47. Inampati—An occasional tax imposed in times 

of exigency on Jnamdars. 

48. Akhduldivani. 

49. Kar Imarati—A tax to meet building expenses. 

50. Vihir Huda-=-An extra tax ’ on lands watered 

from wells. 

Mention is made of another abwab Sinhasanpati or 
coronation tax levied at the time of Shivaji’s coronation. 1 
Most of these taxes do not appear in Elphinstone’s list and 
had been abolished by Shivaji or bis successors. 

Annaji Datto at first fixed the rent at 33 per cent, of 
the gross produce. 2 But Shivaji after¬ 
wards wanted a consolidated rent of 40 
per cent, when all the taxes and extra cesses had been 
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abolished. Neither Tagai, nor the Istava principle was 
unknown in- his time. The latter system can be traced 
even to the. days of Kulluka Bhatta 1 and the former was 
very common under the Moghul government. “ Cattle 
should be given to the new rayats that may come. Grain 
and money for (buying) seeds should he- given. Grain 
tvnd money should he given for their maintenance and 
the same should be realised in two or three years according 
to the means of (the debtor). 2 In this way, says Sabhasad, 
new settlers were encouraged to come and settle in Shivaji’s 
dominions. We know how easy terms were offered 
by the Peshwas inviting immigrants specially for encour¬ 
aging new industries and for founding a new market town. 
Rent free land was granted for the latter purpose by 
Shivaji’s minister Moro Pant. 3 It is also certain that 
though extra. cesses had been abolished, the custom 
duties were retained. No one could travel without a 
passport from a competent authority and Pryer mentions 
a customs officer stationed at Kah-and 

We know, from many published documents, how 
much the peasant had to pay for each bigha he cultivated, 
during the Peshwa period. No such 
Theaotn.il Kent. document of Shivaji’s time has, however, 
come down to us. Major Jervis, has-quoted exact figures, 
in his work on Konkan, but from what sources we do 
not know. It will not, however, be improper to quote 
these figures here, and the reader may accept them for 
what they are worth. Says Jervis—“It is commonly 




believed indeed that (Shivaji) he measured and classified' 
all the lands and then ascertained the amount of their 
produce from one or two villages from each muhal of the 
Auchil-garh, ltajpooree, Rygurb, Soowurndroog, TJnjun- 
vel, ltatuagiri, Veejydroog Districts, for three successive 
years, from which data he established the rates, half in 
kind, half at a fixed commutation rate differing in each 
l'aluka, to be paid by the Beegali of each sort of land. 
The classification of the ricelands, mule or d hemp, under 
12 heads ; the four first still retaining their former well 
known distinctions. Uwal, first and the best sort ; Doom 
or Dooyom second sort; Seem, third sort; Charoom or 
Charseem fourth sort; The first was assessed at 12^ mans, 
the second at 10, the third at 8, the fourth at mans 
* * * * * . The remaining eight descrip¬ 

tions of land went by the following names, discrimina¬ 
ting their respective qualities, and were assessed at the 
annexed rates :—1st Raupal, on which small stunted 
brushwood grows ; 2nd Khurwut, land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of sea or rivers, sometimes called salt bhatty lands; 
3rd Bawul, rocky soil; 4th Khuree stony soil; 5th 
Kureyat or toorwat, land cultivated with pulse, hemp, etc.; 
6th Manut lands with roots of large trees still uncleaned, 
as near Indapur and Goregaon. 


Raupal 

8 maunds per Beegah. 

Kharwut 

n „ „ „ 

Bawul 

6* •„ „ „ . 

Khuree 

6* „ » » 

Kureyat 1st sort ... 

6* „ „ „ 

Rutoo 

5 j) » » 

Toorwat or Kathanee 

5 „ ,, ,, 

Manut 

5 „ „ „ 


Subsequently the wretched cultivators planted small 
spots on the most rocky eminences, wherever a little 
water lodged, and the least position of soil favoured the 
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growth of rice ; this is frequent about Unjanvel and 
Batnagiri Talooks and have been classed under two heads 
both called the Sinvat, the former assessed at 3f rnaunds, 
the latter the half of that; the produce of the first kind, 
would be about 16 bushels per Beegali.” 1 

Vajat jam in or uncultivable waste lands were 
generally excluded when a village was assessed. 2 But 
as cultivation progressed and • spread 
«p^S"cnunli;on. lllr with the progress of agriculture and 
there was a great demand for arable 
lands, hilly tracts and waste lands of all descriptions 
were generally brought under the plough. At first, they 
were exempt from assessment, but ultimately these were 
also taxed at a moderate scale. Jervis says that these 
Wurkus or Dongur lands were assessed by the Hul, 
Nangur, or plough, and not by the bigha. In some 
instances, however, six or seven bighas of such lands 
were counted as one for revenue purposes. The rent of 
such lands varied not only with their fertility, but also 
with the nature of the crops raised. Major Jervis gives 
us the following scale— 

“ Nachnee was assessed at 8f maunds per Nungar in 
superior soil and 3 maunds in inferior soil. 

Wureo at 3 maunds and 2| maunds. Hureek at 3 
maunds. 

Other kinds of inferior produce at Ij- maunds.” 

Besides the principal harvest, the peasants often raised 
a second crop on the first class lands. These second crops 
were also assessed at a special rate according to their 
nature and deteriorating effect on the land. Jervis gives 
the following scale. 

Turmeric—five maunds per bigha, each bigha being 
V (ths of) the actual measurement. 
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Hemp—five maunds per bigha, each bigha befog \ 
actual measurement. Sugarcane cultivation assessed 
from 6 ; J maunds to 3-j of raw sugar per bigha. 1 

We have seen elsewhere how special consideration 
was made by the Peshwa Government for such costly 
plantations as those of sugarcane, cocoanut and betelnut. 
The planter had to wait long for any profit and so did the 
Government. This was however a common practice in 
the Deccan, and we may expect that a similar principle 
existed in Shivaji’s time also. 

The provinces under Shivaji’s rule were styled 
Swarajya in contradistinction with Muglai or provinces 

under other (generally under Maho- 
Revenue Divisions. me dan) rulers. The Swarajya for revenue 
purpose was divided into a number of Prants consisting 
of two or more districts. There were in all 15 Prants 
under Shivaji’s Government according to Ranade. 2 
These were— 

1. Prant Maval 

2. Wai 

3. Satara 

4 Karad 

5. Panhala 

6. South Konlcan 

7. Thana 

8. Trimbak 

9. Baglan 

10. Wanagad. 

11. Bednore. 

12. Kolhar. 

13. Shrirangapatam. 

14 Karnatick. 
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. ; 15. Vellore. 

16. Tanjore. 

But we get a bigger number in a Jabta 1 drawn in 
the earlier years of Cbhatrapati Shabu. The document 
written partly in Persian and partly in Marathi is sup¬ 
posed to be in the handwriting of Shankarji Malhar. It 
gives the boundary and the divisions of the Swarajya as 
understood in Shaliu’s time. The following are the 
Prants enumerated in Shahu’s Jabita Swarajya :— 

1. Subha Ramnagar including Ghanderi. 

2. Subha Jawher Praut. 

3. Subha Prant Bhibandi (12 Talukas) 

4. Subha Kalyan (20 Talukas) 

5. Gheul Subha (6 Talukas) 

6. Subha Rajpuri (12 Talukas) 

7. Subha Javli (18 Talukas) 

8. Subha Dabhol (11 Talukas) 

9. ; Subha Rajapoor (18 Talukas) 

10. Subha Kudal (15 Talukas) 

11. Subha Prant Bhimgad (5 Talukas) 

13. Subha Prant Akole (5 Talukas) 

13. Subha Poona (6 Talukas) 

14. Supe Baramati. 

15. Indapur. 

16. Subha Prant Mawal (13 Talukas) 

17. Subha Prant Wai (4 Talukas) 

18. Subha Prant Satara (6 Talukas) 

19. Subha Prant Karhad (9 Talukas) 

20. Subha Praut Khatao including Kasha Khatao 

(11 Talukas) 

.21. Subha Prant Man (4 Talukas) 

22. Subha Prant Phaltan Mabal. 

23. Subha Prant Belgaum. 
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24. Subha Samp gaon. 

25. Subha Gaclag. 

26. Sublia Laxmeshwar. 

27. Sublia Nawal ghund. 

28. Subha Kopal. 

29. Subha Halyal. 

30. Subha Betgiri. 

31. Subba Malkapur (4 Talukas) 

32. Subha Prant Panhala (10 Talukas) 

33. Subha Tarle (5 Talukas) 

34. Subha Ajera (51 Parganas) 

35. Subha Prant Junnar (24 Talukas) 

Some of these may be later additions, but this list, we 
think, fairly represent the divisions of Shivaji’s kingdom. 
Shambhaji had no mind to improve the administration 
and It a jar am had no leisure. It is not, therefore, pro¬ 
bable that many changes had been made in the revenue 
divisions of the kingdom before the accession of 
Chhatrapati Shahu. 

Shivaji had done away with the agency of such 
old hereditary officers as the Patil and 

Hevenue officers. the Kulkarni in the village and the 
Desmukh and the Deshpande in the 
district, They were left in enjoyment of their old 
dues, but the work-of revenue collection was entrusted 
to new officers directly appointed by the King. The 
country had been divided by the Mahomedan Govern¬ 
ment for revenue purposes into Mouja, Pargana, 
Sarkar and Subhas; Shivaji abolished or to be more 
accurate, modified these divisions. In his time, the 
country was divided into Moujas, Tarfs, and Prants. The 
officer in charge of a Tarf was styled as Havaldar, Karkun 
or in some rare instances Paripatyagar. It is interesting 
to note that in old Hindu inscriptions we often come 
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across an officer styled Danda Nayak or Dandanath* who 
was, perhaps, as his designation implies, the predecessor 
of the Marhatta Paripatyagar. The officer in charge of 
a Prant was variously designated as Shubhedar, Karkun 
or Mukhya-deshadliikari. Over several Prants was some¬ 
times placed an officer, called Sarsubhedar to supervise 
the work of the Subhedars. These officers like the Kama- 
visdars and the Mamlatdars of the Peshwa period had to 
look after all branches of the administration. The 
Subhedar’s staff consisted of the usual compliment of 
eight officers, vis. :— 

1. The Dewan. 

2. The Mazumdar. 

3. The Padnis. 

4s. The Sabnis. 

5. The Karkhanis. 

6. The Chitnis. 

7. The Jamdar ; and 

8. The Potnis. 

The Subhedar usually had an annual salary of 400 
Hons a year, with a palanquin allowance 
Kcmuueratj'un. of another four hundred, while his 
Majumdar’s pay varied from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty-five Hons a year. The 
Majumdar also ''enjoyed the proud privilege of carrying 
a sunshade 2 on public occasions, and a small allowance 
was sanctioned by the Government' for its upkeep. A 
Havaldar in charge of a small village had often to be 
contented with a paltry allowance of three to five Hons 
only a year. 

The Kamavisdar and the Mamlatdar under the 
District and provin- Peshwa regime, though appointed for 
f! ! r I re<i!° cri>of< ’ 1 ' nt ''"' S a short term, were generally allowed 
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to retain their office for life, and frequently 
to transmit it to their heirs. No public office was 
hereditary under Shivaji’s administration, and like 
the Magistrates and Commissioners of British India, 
his Karkuns, Havaldars, and Subhedars were as a rule 
transferred from District to District and Province to 
Province. It can be clearly proved by a list of officers 
carefully compiled by Mr. Bhashkar Yaman Bhat froin 
the official letters and documents published in the 15th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, and the 20th volumes of Mr. Raj wade’s 
Marathyaneha Itihasanci Sadhanen. 1 In Mr. Bhat’s list, 
we find that the following officers were in charge of the 
several districts for the years marked against their 


Havaldar. 


Nimb (Pargana) 


Yesaji Ram 

1676 A.D. 

Hayeli. 


Anaji Kanlio ... 

1676 A.D. 

Korf.gaijv. 


Bhimaji Malbar 

1676 A.D. 

Tare Satara. 


Kukaji Bayaji ... 

1675 A.D. 

Mahadaji Anant 

1676 A.D. 

Tukaji Prabhu ... 

1677 A.D. 


It is a pity that we are not in possession of a complete 
list of Havaldars, and we do not know whether in other 


; Sanshodh 


1 Bha 


hak Mandal, ' 


pitta, pp. 128-131, 
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districts also, officers were changed so often as in Safcara. 
Our information about the Subhedars and the Sar-subhe- 
dars, is, however, more satisfactory and the working of 
the principle of short term appointment and constant 
transfer can be very Conveniently proved by the following 
instances from Mr. Bhat’s list:— 


SUBHEDARS.. 
Wax Prant. 


Yesaji Malhar ... 

.... 1676 A.D. 

Do. 

... 1679 A.D. 

Do. 

... 1687 A.D. 

Do. 

... 1690 A.D. 

Do. ... 

... 1696 A.D. 

Annaji Janardan 

... 1697 A.D. 

Jawli. 


Viroram 

... 1664 A.D. 

Yiththal Datto 

... 1671 A.D. 

Do. 

... 1672 A.D. 

Ambaji Mordeu 

... 1676 A.D. 

Gopal It ay a] i ... 

“.. 1677 A.D. 

Kasi Rangnath 

... 1680 A.D. 


Prant Kol. 

Ganesh Jogdev ... ... 1672 A.D. 

Venkaji B-udra... ... 1677 A.D. 

Prant Puna. 

Tryambak Gopal ... 1679 A.D. 

Vinayak Umaji ... 3.681 A.D, 
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It is also certain that this principle survived Sbivaji 
■rim principle sur aru l continued down to the Peshwa period, 
wed shivaji. j n support of this view Mr. Bhat has 


produced the following list of 

Mudradharis or officers 

in charge of the Sajjangad fort 

- 

1676 A.D. ... 

.. Jijoji Katkar. 

1682 A.D. ... 

Do. 

1689 A.D. ... 

Makaji Katkar. 

1692 A.D. ... 

.. Barhanji Mohite. 

1699 A.D. ... 

Do. 

1708 A.D. 

Girjoji Bhonsle. 

1709 A.D. ... 

Do. 

1709 A.D. ... 

Prom the 11th Palgun 


Yesaji Jadhava. 

1712 A.D. ... 

Satbaji Dabal. 


Mr. Bhat further points out that Ambaji Mordeu who 
was Subhedar of Jawli . in 1676, occupied the office 
of the Subhedar of Satara from 1683-1685. Madhaji 
Shamraj, Subhedar of Jawli from 1706-1708 was for¬ 
merly in charge of Prant Satara and Mawal. 

Prom the multiplicity of their duties, these officers 
were liable to corruption. Public opi- 
a Havaitiar nion, in those days, was not offended if 

a Havaldarwent out of his way to take a small present 
from a traveller for granting his passport or from an 
aggrieved petitioner for redressing his grievance. Dr. 
Pryer, who visited the Mahratta dominions towards the 
close of Shivaji’s career, has left a quaint account of such 
an occasion—“When I came before the Governor,” 
says the Doctor, 1 “ I found him in state though under an 
Hovel where were many Brachmins with Accompt Books, 
writing at some distance, near his Privy council, with 
whom he seemed to advise. I was placed on his left 
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hand, aud desired my interpreter to acquaint him my 
errand, withal intreating his favour for my secure passing 
the Hill; he made it a piece of difficulty and told me I 
must return to Bimly for orders, to whose Havaldar he 
was accountable; not ‘ to him of Gull eon, which was 
within half a day’s journey from whence I set 'forth. 
Hearing this I bore myself as sedately as I could, having 
been informed of the advantage they take of a disturbed 
countenance; and sweetened him with his own authority 
being sufficient, telling him of his master’s kindness to 
the English, and their friendship towards him, which 
worked him to an yielding, temper ; yet he scrupled, my 
canister, or Trunk, might be lined with pearl, my horse 
sold to the enemy, hoping to suck somewhat out of me; I 
replying what. I had brought were at his liberty to search, 
and that I went only on an amicable account to (cure a) 
sick person, and should be as ready to serve him if re¬ 
quired, his fury was. quite pawled; but perceiving an 
hungry look to hang on them all, and suspecting lest they 
should serve me some dogtrick, T made a small present, 
and signing the pass, dismissed me with a bundle of 
Pawn, the usual ceremony at parting.” The hungry 
look and the weakness for presents are, perhaps, pardon¬ 
able, hut another charge that the English Doctor brought 
against SMvaji’s revenue officers is too serious to he 
overlooked. 

Public officers in the 17th century whether Asiatic or 
European were not overscrupulous. But 
^^Corr.]i.„n ,u.ij good kings, us a rule, kept a vigilance 
over them. Shivaji in particular was 
served by a very efficient Intelligence department. It. is 
an old practice in India to employ spies to watch over the 
conduct of government servants.' The work of the 
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district and provincial officers was supervised by Pant 
Amatya and Pant Sachiv. Ranade tells us that “ The 
District accounts had to lie sent to these officers, and were 
there collected together, and irregularities detected and 
punished. These officers had power to depute men on their 
establishments to supervise the working of the District 
officers.” 1 Shivaji, moreover, was very keen about the 
success of his government and wanted that his admini¬ 
stration should compare favourably with those of his Maho- 
medan neighbours. 2 But all his cares and sound regulations 
were fruitless indeed, if his revenue officers really worked 
as arbitrarily as fryer says they did. “ They are neither for 
public Good or Common Honesty, but their own private 
interest only. They refuse no base offices for their own 
commodity inviting merchants to come and trade among 
them and then rob them, or else turmoil them on account 
of customs; always in a corner getting more for themselves 
than their master, yet openly must seem mighty zealous 
for their master’s dues: so that trade is unlikely to settle 
where he hath anything to do: notwithstanding his coun¬ 
try lies all along on the seashore, and no goods can be 
transported without his permission; Hnless they go a 
great way about, as we arc forced to do.” 

This, is by no means the worst that the English traveller 
has to say against the Mahratta officers. 
He continues—“ It is a general calamity, 
and much to be deplored, to hear the complaints of 
the poor people that remain, or are rather compelled to 
endure the slavery of Shivaji : The Desies have.laud im¬ 
posed upon them at double the former rates and if they 
refuse to accept it on these hard conditions (if monied 
men) they, are carried to prison, there they are famished 
almost to death ; racked and tortured most inhumanly 

' Ranade, R. M. P., p. 125. 

; liftjwade, 11. I. S., Vol. 8, p. 28-25. 
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till they confess where it is: They hare now in Limbo 
several Brachmins, whose flesh they tear with pincers 
heated red-hot, drub them on the shoulder to extreme 
anguish (though according to their Law it is forbidden 
to strike a Brachmin), This is the accustomed swace all 
India over, the princes doing the same by the Governors 
when removed from their offices, to squeeze their ill-got 
estates out of them; which when they have done, it 
may be they may be employed again : And after this 
fashion, the Desies deal with the combies,- so 
that the great fish prey on the little, as well by land as. 
by sea, bringing .not only them, but their families into 
Eternal Bondage. ,!| Fryer was of opinion that even 
Bijapur rule was milder than that of Shivaji. 

If Pryor’s account is borne out by facts, the state, of 
the country was terrible indeed. But. 

Five.- iivnmimHi. Fryer had made only a short trip through 
Shivaji's dominions and his stay there 
was by no means long. It does not appear probable that 
his account was based on personal experience or first hand 
knowledge of any other kind. Shivaji is still adored as an 
ideal king, and people referred to his institutions with 
admiration in days of anarchy and misrule. Traditions 
may be exaggerated, but they are never baseless Tradi¬ 
tions attribute all sorts of good institutions to such good 
rulers as Alfred and Elizabeth, but legends have not 
hitherto paid auy tribute to the memory of such bad kings 
as John or James IT. It is a very important point that 
the memory of Shivaji is still cherished by the people of 
Maharastra as that of a great and good king. If he had 
really tortured his Brahmin officers with red-hot pincers 
and. they, in their turn, had dealt out similar treatment, to 
the Desais, Shivaji would not have been revered as an 





incarnation of Sliri Shamblm Mahadev. We have already 
seen how the great Mahratta had striven to liberate the 
poor peasant from the tyranny of the Deshrnnkhs and the 
Deshpandes ; it therefore seems improbable that he should 
allow his officers to force lands on the Desais at an exor¬ 
bitant rate. Ear from molesting Brahmins, Shivaji never 
offered any insult to holy men and holy places of his 
Mahomedan enemies. Although many temples and idols 
were defiled and desecrated by the Mahomedan bigots, 
Shivaji never failed to send any copy of the Koran he 
might come in possession of, to some of his Mahomedan 
officers. Even Khali Khan, an inveterate enemy of the 
Mahratta hero, paid him an unwilling compliment on 
that account. 1 Dellon, a Evened) Doc-b r, who visited the 
western coast about the same time as Fryer, remarks 
that, “His (.Shivaji’s) subjects are pagans, like himself. 
But lie tolerates all religions and is looked upon as one of 
the most politic princes in those parts.”' 2 Shivaji styled 
himself as Go Brahman Pratipah.ik, the protector of Brah¬ 
mins and cows, and could hardly, with any consistency to 
his jvroi'essed ambition, overlook the conduct of his officers, 
if they really tortured the Brahmins. Fryer’s story there¬ 
fore seems to be baseless. " Corruption there certainly 
existed and instances of tyranny and misrule doubtlessly 
occurred. Shivaji in the midst of those wars of conquest 
and defence could hardly get any time for improving his 
government. But Fryer seems to have dipped his brush 
in black too frequently while painting the picture of 
Shivaji’s country. Grant Buff 3 says—“ The Mahomedan 
writers and one contemporary English traveller, describe 
his country in the worst possible state; and the former 
only mentions him as a depredator and destroyer; but those 
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districts taken by him from Bijapur, which had been 
under the 'management of farmers and direct agents of 
government, probably experienced great benefit by the 
change. 

Besides land revenue and custom duties, a small in¬ 
come was derived .from mints. The 
* Licensed Mints. Peshwas did not permit free coining, but 
the goldsmiths usually obtained license 
for 'mints under certain restrictions that must have been 
the practice in the Pre-peshwa period also. Shivaji neve)' 
tried to control the currency and plainly told the English 
ambassador, that “he forbids not the passing of any 
manner of coins, nor on the other side can he force his 
subjects to he losers; hut if their coin be as fine an alloy 
and as weighty as the Moghuls and other princes he will 
not prohibit. 1 The result was that all sorts of foreign 
coins were current in Shiva ji’s kingdom and even in his 
own treasury could he' found few or no coin of the Raya- 
gad mint. Sabhasad says 2 that Shivaji had no less than 
400,000 of Shivarai Hons at the time of his death, hut 
these Shivarai Hons were in all probability of Vijayanagar 
origin, for only 2 dr 3 Shivaji Hons have yet been dis¬ 
covered. Sabhasad enumerates no Igss than 32 different 
kinds of gold coins and 6 different kinds of silver coins 
while giving an account of Shivaji’s treasures. These 
were— 

Gold Goins. 

(1) Gambar. 

(2) Mohar. 

(3) Putli. 

(4) Padshah) Hon. 

(5) Satlamis or Satramis. 
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(6) ibhrami. 

(7) Shivarai Hon. 

(8) Kaveripak. 

(9) Sangari Hon. 

(10) Achyutvai Hon. 

(11) Devrai Hon. 

(12) Ramchandrarai Hon. 

(13) Guti Hon. 

(14) Dharwavi Hon. 

(15) Falarii (Fanam) 

(10) Pralkhati Hon. 

(17) Pav Naiki Hon. 

(18) Adwani Hon. 

(19) .Tadmal Hon. 

(20) Tadpatri Hon. 

(21) Afraji Hon. 

(22) Tribulari Hon. 

(23) Trisuli Hon. 

(24) Chandavari (Tanjori) Hon. 

(25) Bildhari Hon. 

(26) Ulaphkari Hon. 

(27) Mahamad Shai Hon. 

(28) Yeluri Hon. 

(29) Katerai Hon. 

(30) Devajvali Hon. 

(31) Ramnathpuri Hon. 

(32) Kungoti Hon. 

Silver Coins. 

(1) Rupees. 

(2) Asrafis. 

(3) Abashis. 

(4) Dabholi Kabri. 

(5) Chouli Kabri. 

(6) Bassora Kabri. 
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Some of these coins were of non-Indian origin, fbhrami 
for instance, came from distant Irak.' 

Shivaji had his mint at Rayagad. But his first coins 
were not probably issued before 1774. 

SLiraji’s Mint. A large number of copper coins were 
issued and no less than 25,000 of these 
were collected and examined by Rev. Mr. Abbott. 2 But 
very few gold and silver coins of Shivaji are known to-day 
probably because they were never struck in large number. 

Shivaji had no good mechanic for working the mint. 

The irregular shape of the coins, and 
Crude method iu the misshapen alphabets of the legends 
work ot the Mint. show the crude method of their 
manufacture. The writer of the Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer (Nasik volume) gives the following account 
of the working of the Chaudor mint, closed in 1830—“ A 
certain quantity of silver of the required test was handed 
over to each inap who divided it into small pieces, rounded 
and weighed them, greater care being taken that the 
weights should be accurate than that size should be 
uniform. For this purpose scales and weights were given 
to each of the 400 work-men, and the manager examined 
them every week. When the work-men were satisfied 
with the weight of the piece, they were forwarded to the 
manager who sent them to he stamped. In stamping the 
Rupee an instrument like an anvil was used. It had a 
hole in the middle with letters inscribed on it by a work¬ 
man called batekari, and a third man gave a blow with a 
six pound hammer. Three men -were able to strike 2,000 
pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working day of ten hours. 
As the seal was a little larger thau the piece, all letters 
were seldom inscribed.” 3 The Chaudor mint -was opened 

' Fryer, p. 210. ! J. B. B. of A. S., XX, p. 109. 

’ Bombay Gawltenr, Xosik Volume, |> 429. 
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long ;iI'ter Shivaji’s demise. But that the description 
holds good with respect to Shivaji’s mint also, can be 
proved by a simple examination of Shivarai coins. The 
small Shivarai Hon in the museum of the Bharat Itihas 
Sanshodak Mandal, for example, lacks the compound 
letter “ tra ” ( cf) in the word Chhatrapati evidently 
because the circular piece had originally been hammered 
on a seal of much larger size. 1 

The goldsmiths in charge of the mint could evidently 
boast of very little learning. In the 
variation in the copper coins only we find no less than 
name"* 0< Shuai ’ 8 eight different spellings of the word Shri 
Raja Shiva Chhatrapati. The Rev. Mr. 
Abbott gives the following eight variations in the spelling 
of this word on Shivarai pice:— 

1. Ob. ’SfawTsm R. sgcfqfa 

2. ,, ’Skrsnfsw » tfe-sWdl . 1 

d. ,, ^(iTOnsita » 

a „ 

5 . „ ■„ 

(5. , 

7. „ ,, 

8 . „ 

The small Shivarai Hon of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 
Mandat's museum has on the obverse the figures of Shiva 
and Bhavani seated side by side, and on the reverse the 
name of Shivaji inscribed in the following manner:— 

M (modi) 5| w (k) 

Through the kindness of Mr. D. V. Potdar, the Joint 
Secretary of the B. I. S. Mandal, I obtained an opportu¬ 
nity of examining this really rare'coin, but it had already 
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been described by Mr. Bhave. in the fifth SammelanVritta 
of the Mandal. 

But neither land revenue, nor custom duties, and 
the income from the mints added - so 
Ohouth and Sardes- much to the treasury of Shivaji as 
Chouth, Sardesmukhi and spoils of war. 
•Even in normal times, he depended more on his army 
than on liis civil officers for the necessary finances. 
It was on this account that he has been branded as a 
robber chief both by his contemporaries and by the 
posterity. But the great Mahratta King had no other 
alternative. He had to brave the enmity of the Moghuls 
and the Sultan of Bijapur—not to count the pinpricks that 
he hadoften to bear from such minor powers as the Hab- 
•shis of Janjira, the Portuguese of Goa, and the petty semi¬ 
independent chiefs like the Koliraja. He had to organise 
an army and defend his newly conquered territories ; hq 
had to build innumerable forts; fortify submerged rocks 
and difficult passes ; he had to fit out a fleet to stop the 
piracy and the depredations of the Siddi’s navy; he 
had to buy arms and ammunition, and he needed money 
for these works Nature was by no means munificent 
to the Mahratta. The valleys yielded but scanty return 
to the strenuous exertions of the Mahratta peasant. It 
would have been impossible for Shivaji to finance his 
army and navy from the limited resources of his native 
land alone, even if be had taxed all his ingenuity to 
enhance them. Consequently he had to make war 
“furnish the means of war.” 

But Chouth mid Sardesmukhi were quite different 
from spoils of war. They were more or less permanent 
T1 , t e f (] demands. Shivaji’s claim to Sardes- 

chotiii. and Sanies- mukhi was based on a legal fiction. 

He claimed to be the hereditary 

Sardesmukh of his country and had put forth his 
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claim early in his career. If his claim had been acknow¬ 
ledged, or if he had succeeded in obtaining a farman in 
its support, there would have been no legal flaw what¬ 
ever in his demands. This imperial sanction, however, 
could not be obtained before Shahu’s accession to his 
grand-father’s throne, and in Shivaji’s time at least 
Sardesmukhi was not recognised as his watait. The 
Chouth was nothing but a tribute, exacted by the strong 
from the weak. The Raja of Bed core and the Chief of 
Soonda agreed to pay Chouth in 1G78, because they 
had no option in the matter. Shivaji had invaded their 
principalities with a strong army and any refusal would 
have been sternly punished. The Mahrattas obtained a 
legal right to levy Chouth, when the diplomacy of Balaji 
Vishwanath, secured for Shahu an imperial recognition of 
that oft-repeated claim. This legal sanction would have 
been of little avail, if*it had not been backed by the lance 
of the Mahratta hqrsemen. Nothing short of any expe¬ 
dition would make any chief or king, either Hindu or 
Mahoraedan, admit Shivaji’s claim to a quarter of his 
revenue and nothing but a strong army could enforce 
punctual payment. It was therefore nothing hut a mili¬ 
tary contribution levied by a power without being in 
formal occupation of the country and without observing 
the legal forms specified by modern lute national Law. 

The great Mahratta scholar, the late Justice Ranade, 
however, does not admit that the Chouth was a military 
, , contribution only, without anv moral or 

Ranade s views. 

legal obligation on the part of the 
Mahratta government to protect the country from 
the invasion of any other power, or to restore 
peace and order in the country. He was of opi¬ 
nion, that the policy underlying the exaction of 
Chouth was the same as impelled Lord Wellesley to 
enforce a Subsidiary Alliance on his weaker neighbours, 

o 
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“ The demand for Chouth was subsequently added with 
the consent of the powers whose protection was under¬ 
taken against foreign aggression, on payment of fixed sums 
for the support of the troops, maintained for such service. 
This was the original idea as worked out by Slxivaji and 
it was this same idea, which in the Marquis of Wellesley’s' 
hand bore such fruit a hundred and twenty-five years 
later.” This is llanade’s interpretation of the Chouth 
policy, 1 ■ 

It is true that Shahu had, in return of the grant of 
Ghouth, bound himself “ to maintain a body of 15,000 
Rauiuie oxamim'd horse- in the emperor’s service, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Subhedars, 
1'uujdars and officers in the diifernt districts” and to 
maintain peace and order. But neither Shahu, nor 
the Peshwas ever cared to assist the Subliedar of the' 
Deccan unless it, served their own interest, iliivaji 
had also often offered to serve the Delhi Government 
but he had exacted Chouth at the point of his sword ; 
the emperor did not expect that Shivaji would ever look 
after the interest of the Delhi power- and Shivaji also 
knew that no treaty would serve him better than his own 
strong arm. It cannot therefore, be denied that the 
Mali rail, a kings exacted Chouth without undertaking the 
least responsibility for the welfare of the country, and 
it should also be remembered that they never expected 
the Chonih-paying governments to give up their diplo¬ 
matic liberty. Hero lies Ihe fundamental difference 
between the subsidiary system and the exaction of 
Chouth. 

The Dnglish Company always held themselves rospon- - 
sibie for Urn defence of their ally’s realm, while they 
expected him to renounce all diploma tie relations with other 
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powers. Moreover the Mahrattas never maintained any 
extra regiment or battalion when they received Chouth 
from a prince, nor had the amount of tribute any relation 
to the possible expense that might be incurred in the 
defence of the Chouth-paying territories. 1 do not, however, 
hold that the Mahratta statesmen had no idea of a 
subsidiary arrangement—such an arrangement was made 
with the Raja of Bundi by the Peshwa; but that was 
long after the demise of Shivaji. 


The Chouth was, therefore, nothing but a contribution 
exacted by a military leader. But are 

sanctioned by Inter- SUch exactions Sanctioned by Inter¬ 
national Law ? national Law F The ancient Romans, 

while extending their empire, had set no limit to. their 
capacity. “ Bellum alit Bellum ”—war must pay for 
war—was their favourite maxim. But pillage has not 
ceased to be an inevitable characteristic of war with 


the disruption of the Roman Empire. Even in the 19th 
century, so late as 1865, General Sherman’s campaign 
had been accompanied by the systematic pillage of the 
territories he marched through.' requisition which is 
only a variation of contribution is also sanctioned by 
the most modern laws of w r ar and w r as practised, though 
unwillingly, by no less a man than George Washington. 2 
Shivaji also could plead as urgent a necessity as Washington. 
Both of them had been fighting for their country’s 
liberation and both of them were surely in need of money. 
Washington requisitioned the property of his unwilling 
fellow-citizens and Shivaji levied contributions on the 
enemy subjects. It served two ends at once. It not 
only weakened the enemy he was fighting, but at the 
same time added to his own resources. 


1 Bentwifcch, p. 28. 
a Ibid, p. 10. 
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Sliivaji’s kingdom was a military state, if we are 
c ] allowed to style it so. It was in a state 

of chronic warfare. Even for its 
finances, Shivaji depended more on war than on the 
processes of peace. The wealth amassed in the ports of his 
enemies, by their commercial enterprise, flowed ' into 
Shivaji’s exchequer; as a reward of his military prowess. 
The result of this policy was the inevitable ruin of trade 
and commerce. Surat, the premier port of western India, 
lost its trade forever. But while plundering his enemies’ 
lands, Shivaji took good care to protect his own country 
from a similar calamity. It was absolutely impossible 
that his attempts in this direction would be crowned 
with complete success. But he did all that was practi¬ 
cable. His statesmanship converted the hardy soldiers 
of Maharastra into excellent civil administrators. Shivaji 
did not aspire to be a legislator, indeed, he had no leisure 
for such work. But lie revived some of the best regula¬ 
tions of his predecessors, and made slight improvements 
upon them. It does not seem possible that he had been 
able to achieve much reform. We also do not know how 
far the spirit of these regulations was observed in their 
actual working by Shivaji’s officers. The public opinion 
of the time did not condemn bribery and corruption, 
and we are afraid, Shivaji’s officers were not much better, 
if not actually worse, than their successors of the Peshwa 
period. His country saw no peace till the overthrow of the 
Moghul power. Shivaji never had had more than a couple of 
peaceful years at a time and even that not more than 
once in his life. It is futile to expect that commerce 
and agriculture could have prospered under these circum¬ 
stances. But Shivaji’s regulations were well-suited to 
the needs of the country. The assessment was flexible 
and varied from year to year. Whatever might have been 
the annual yield, a considerable share was left to the 
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peasants. In the years of scarcity, they could expect 
relief from the state. Consequently they had good 
reasons to devote their attention to agricultural pursuits, 
but it is quite probable that the prospects and honour 
of a military career had stronger charms for the hardy 
peasant of the Ghat ranges. 



The Aryans of India 


BY 

Bijaychanbra Mazumdar, B.A. 

At Oxford in September, 1908, I threw out some 
suggestions for the first time, in a paper I read in the 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions, 
as to how the problem relating to the-origin of the Aryans 
of India should he tackled. I promised then a fuller 
treatment of the subject in a paper entirely devoted to it, 
but certain physical troubles which came over me soon 
afterwards, seriously interfered with the carrying out of 
my wishes. The subject as dealt with now, is presented 
with all its imperfections. 

I speak with no uncertain sound when I say that I 
know of no theory hitherto promulgated relating to the 
origin of the so-called Aryans, which can even be tenta¬ 
tively accepted to work out the problem. I have no 
theory of my own to present; 1 only propose to show 
briefly that even the latest theory associated with the 
noted name of a scientist, has been'built partly upon the 
old foundation which was once laid by some philologists 
with flimsy materials. To point out errors and difficul¬ 
ties is no constructive work, but it is needed as a 
step in aid of execution of the work. 

Now we all know that the word Arya (of which 
Aryan is but the anglicised form) occurs only in the 
Vedic and Avestic traditions; the propriety of extending 
. the term by the philologists to other groups of peoples, 
speaking languages closely related to Chhandasa and Zend, 
has been very rightly questioned by many; if, however, 
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language is not made co-extensive with blood, if the tem 
in question ceases to have a general ethnic significance, 
we may very well use the term to denote all the groups 
of languages which bear close linguistic affinity. Certainly 
the. ethnologists do not formulate any genetic affinity 
between the speakers of different groups of Aryan 
tongues, but they use the term merely to denote the un¬ 
known community of dim past, with whom, they think, 
the Aryan language as the parent tongue originated; 
the phrase ‘ The Aryans of India,’ as is the title of my 
paper, has been used however to denote the community 
of the Vedic fathers, no matter whether they were or 
were not descendants of some unknown or unknowable 
people of some unknown region. 

All enquiries regarding the Vedic fathers begin with - 
the question, Where did they or rather their ancestors 
the Aryans of India come from? We question the 
relevancy and propriety of the question itself. If it is a 
corollary of the general proposition of ethnic investigation 
regarding the original centre of human evolution and the 
migration of man from the original cradle-land to the 
different parts of the globe, the enquiry may be held 
legitimate. If, however, we know that India was fully 
populated in all ages of human activities, the special need 
must be stated for bringing in hordes of foreign people 
either during the historic or the pre-historic times. As 
the area of 12,000 sq. miles (which is exactly the area of 
the Presidency division in Bengal) was quite sufficient 
for the old Egyptians to develop a great civilization, and 
as the Babylonians (exposed on three sides to the attack 
of the Barbarians) could nurture Within a small area a 
high culture of their own, the vast country of the Punjab 
extending from old Gandhar to the Sarasvati may very 
easily be conceived to have been the nurture ground of 
the Vedic civilization. I name the Punjab not actually 
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to formulate any theory, nor to make the spot the cradle- 
land of the'Aryans of India, but merely to. suggest that 
a quest for an ‘ Elsewhere ’ does not necessarily arise 
to explain the appearance of the Vedic fathers in India. 
I examine presently the facts which the supporters of 
an ‘elsewhere,’ put forward to shew that the ancestors of 
the Vedic fathers could not he autochthonous in India. 
I do not mean to he exhaustive, nay, I do not care to he 
exhaustive in noticing and criticising all the theories on 
the subject; for example, I do not halt to discuss the 
Arctic Home theory of Mr. Tilak of Indian political 
fame, which (even if we overlook all other vital defects) 
confronts us with this mystery that only the Indian branch 
of the descendants of the very remote Arctic ancestors 
could store up memory of the physical phenomena of the 
Arctic Zone for its reproduction after many thousand 
years. Nor is it worthwhile to refer to the patriotic 
opinion of our Pandits who invariably make India the 
home of all origins. If India has really been the cradle- 
land of Aryan culture, facts have to be adduced to prove it. 

When in 1861 the renowned Sanskrit scholar Mas 
Muller raised a vision of the past by the charm of his 
words, and saw before him not only a comfortable house 
in Central Asia accommodating under its roof the remote 
ancestors of all those peoples who now speak one form 
or another of the so-called Aryan tongue but also the 
remote descendants of those remote ancestors migrating 
in successive swarms to people almost the whole of the 
world, the subject of anthropology did not become popu¬ 
lar, and the writings of Darwin and his contemporary 
worthies were regarded as horrid things outside the circle 
of genuine scientific men ; that many thousand years 
before the then supposed date of Aryan dispersion, all 
the known quarters of the globe became fully populated, 
was not known to the distinguished philologists of 



metaphysical training. One touch of the magical wand 
of philology made the whole world kin ; hut to break 
the spell it was soon found out that the groups of 
European peoples speaking Aryan tongues, trace their 
ancestry to the settled dwellers of Europe from the 
Neolithic times at the latest, who were not speakers 
of any Aryan speech. The ‘ bubble ’ of the theory of 
Max Muller has ‘hurst,’ but.Central Asia beyond the 
Oxus is still held in a manner to have been the cradle- 
land of Aryan civilisation. To explain how Aryan 
culture has been superimposed upon various groups of 
European peoples, a migration of that culture through 
lands lying beyond the zones of Semitic and Mongolic 
influences has been formulated: so far so good. But 
why is it that the land through which culture passed 
on to Europe, should be held to be the cradle of the cul¬ 
ture itself. It is said with some force of reason no doubt, 
that the social life of that now-extinct culture-propagat¬ 
ing group of men, as may be reconstructed with the help 
of some common words as are in stock of all the groups 
of Aryan languages (European as well as Asiatic), points 
to the land in question, as the home of the original 
culture. Indians and Iranians, according to this theory,, 
were similarly aryanised by drift of culture from Central 
Asia. Certainly, if a culture group ethnically distinct 
from the Europeans, could impress upon the Europeans 
the indelible marks of its civilization, we may easily hold, 
as Keane does, that Northern India and Iran are indebted 
to Central Asia for their language and religion. The 
principal merit of this theory is, that not being in con¬ 
flict with some well ascertained facts of ethnology, it 
explains how various ethnically distinct peoples of Europe 
and Asia agree essentially in the matter of language. 
We are not required moreover, according to this theory, 
to think out the physical characteristics of those people 
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witli whom what is called the Aryan culture originated, 
for, to. use the very- language of Keane, “As well seek 
in the raised dough the leaven of fermentation, as try to 
determine a primitive Aryan type.” 

This theory which may very well be associated with 
the name of Keane, is certainly very plausible; it .must 
be admitted, however, that if there be scope enough to 
set up- a rival theory, if the possibility of formulating 
another theory of equal plausibilities has not been 
removed by the theory in question, we cannot say that the 
theory can be accepted as highly probable. I suggest and 
discuss another theory which is capable of explaining 
matters with equal success. 

The need for an elsewhere for the Yedic fathers does 
not strictly arise, if we accept the theory' brought to 
prominence by A. H. Keane. The question however 
arises : Is Ike Aryan culture a borrowed garment which 
a section of the Indian people wears, or is it a garment 
of that particular community’s own weaving in India ? 
Let us accept the proposition for a general discussion on 
the subject, that the culture of our investigation originat¬ 
ed in India. I have already suggested that the area of 
the tract of Northern India which is known to have been 
the field of activities of the early.Vedic fathers, is wide 
enough for the growth, of an old-time civilization ; if we 
again extend the area to the upper valley of the Ganges, 
the country from Kandahar to the Ganges (highly' suitable, 
for the growth of primitive civilization) becomes more 
extensive and favourable than the region of Central Asia 
which is supposed to be the Aryan cradle-land. Then 
again, it is an important fact to consider, that if we can 
accept tlie situation that Ihe people, of Central Asiatic 
or Eurasiatic tract came to India being impelled by some 
circumstances to do so, why can we not formulate with 
equally good reasons, that in the first place, the rude and 
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restless hordes of Central Asia came under the direct 
influence of the civilization of Northern India on the 
north-western frontier, and in the second place, the 
Central Asiatic tract itself was vitalised by the expansion 
of the civilization of India ? Regarding the expansion of 
Indian civilization in old times, something will have to 
be stated later on. Let us notice at first that Northern 
India in all probability became a centre of evolution 
of a civilization of good type in prehistoric times. I 
refer to Keane’s excellent popular work on ethnology 
iu which it has been stated on the authority of all the 
leading ethnologists, that those who developed the 
Mongolic physical type for themselves in the new region 
of their new evolution, had to proceed through India. 
It is doubtless that those who had to leave India were 
under some pressure to do so, for the fertile lands of India 
could never prove an unfit place from any point of view. 
We can easily infer that those who remained in Northern 
India after the dispersion of the superfluous population, 
were eminently fit both physically and mentally to evolve 
a new human type in pleistocene clays. The very natural 
presumption is that the descendants of those people who 
were in India in pleistocene times, became the progenitors 
of Northern Indian civilization; to rebut this presumption 
very strong evidence is required to he adduced. 

The strongest argument that may be raised against 
the radiatioi^of the Aryan culture from India is the social 
life of the primitive Aryans as is reconstructed to-day on 
the basis of linguistic palaeontology. It may he asserted 
that the physical conditions of the cradle land and the 
social life of the people as are disclosed hy the words 
which are found common in the stock of various groups 
of peoples, point strongly to a rude nomadic life in 
Central Asia. I (rv to meet this argument hy adduc¬ 
ing a relevant familiar example of spread of culture by 
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social contact. Many hill tribes of India, we know, have 
forgotten their tribal speeches and speak now some Aryan 
vernaculars, and have adopted to a certain extent the 
Pauranic religion of the Hindus; the object and ideas 
with which these peoples are familiar in their rude home, 
are generally expressed in the words of the Aryan speech, 
but the words indicating objects and ideas regarding 
which they have no knowledge, or they cannot form any 
conception in their minds, arc not and cannot be in use 
with them ; it will be quite wrong if by taking common 
factors of the speeches of the rude tribes and their civi¬ 
lized neighbours a reconstruction is attempted, either of 
the social life or of the physical characteristics of the 
home, of an imaginary ancestral group of civilised and un¬ 
civilised peoples of our example. It is admitted on one 
hand that the culture of the primitive Aryans ‘leavened’ 
the rude prehistoric masses and raised a great part of 
humanity to higher social plane; and it is stated on the 
other hand (quite inconsistently I think) on linguistic 
evidence, that before their dispersion the Aryans “were 
a rude pastoral people, possessing cattle, sheep, goats and 
watch dog, but with scarcely rudimentary knowledge of 
agriculture.” That they were ‘ half troglo-dytes ’ and 
rude in many other respects, has also been the inference. 
That this picture of life does not very well accord with 
the fact that the primitive Aryans effectively .stimu¬ 
lated the progress of others and made those with whom 
they came in contact to adopt their language, should he 
pretty clear to the minds of the scholars. On comparing 
the grammatical structure of the Vedic with that of the 
Greek language, where the two languages essentially 
agree, we can see that previous to the date of ‘ dispersion ’ 
the language of the Aryans attained a high degree of 
excellence; no doubt because of this excellence many 
less-expressive and clumsy languages went to lhe wall. 
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Now we have to lie reminded that a well-developed 
language signifies high thoughts, and high thoughts 
depend upon a social life of high order. Kude tribes full 
of nascent life and freshness of vigour may easily adopt 
a ready-made good language (which they may not them¬ 
selves evolve) and may impose that upou others in their 
restless migratory movements. The theory suggested by 
me explains perhaps some factors of our problem better. 

I adduce one fact, and one fact only, to support the 
view that those who carried Aryan culture to Europe 
did very likely borrow that culture from some people ou 
the north-western frontier of ancient India. We know 
that the words indicating cardinal points as occur in 
Indo-Iranian languages do not occur in the Aryan groups of 
European languages, while in two European groups the 
word indicating south (Daksina) is iu use in its secondary 
or rather tertiary meaning. I discuss the significance of 
this fact in adducing my evidence. 

It must he admitted by the ethnologists and psycholo¬ 
gists that the Aryans who attained the sort of culture as 
is inferred universally from the stock of their common 
words, could not hut have formed the primary notion of 
directions when they dispersed from their cradleland. 

The words TJttara, Daksina, Purva, and Pas'cbima are 
wholly peculiar to the language of the Indian Aryans. 
It cannot certainly be said that the great culture 
group of the Aryans could not form the notion of the 
cardinal points before they came to India; nor can it he 
imagined that the words of their primitive notion were 
changed by them, when they proceeded to settle in different 
countries. I think, it will be conceded that from the 
names given by the people to the four directions, we may 
obtain some information either of some important physical 
aspect of their country or of some memorable movements 
of those people. We learn in the ancient history of 
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Egypt how the surroundings of the Nile valley condi¬ 
tioned and determined the ideas and notions of its 
inhabitants. Regarding the notions of cardinal points of 
the Nile-dweller, Dr. Breasted writes in his ‘History of 
Egypt ’: “ The river, the dominant feature of his valley, 
determined his notion of direction ; his words for north and 
south were down-stream and up-stream.” This shows that 
at the time of forming primitive notions, the Egyptians 
were in their own valley. Ethnologists are also unanimous 
in giving support to this proposition. 

■ Let me now consider the words indicating directions 
as were and are being used in India fully and in Iran 
partly. There is a suggestion that the words denoting 
directions had their origin with reference to the sun. 
Purva (first) and Paschima (last) may be explained by 
the rising and the setting of the sun, but the names for 
the two other directions are not in harmony with the idea 
connected with the. movements of the sun. It is not 
possible that the words of one particular primary notion 
were formed differently with reference to different un¬ 
connected conditions. Conceding even the point that the 
directions were determined with reference to the sun, 
it cannot be explained why the name's of directions 
derived from the movements of til 6 sun, are not common 
to all the-Aryan languages of the world. 

‘Uttara’ which is the word for north means ‘upper’ 
or‘higher.’ ‘ Udichi,’ the synonym of ‘ Uttara,’ conveys 
also the idea of ‘ up ’ or ‘ high.’ To the north of India 
lies the Himalayas, which must have proved a barrier to 
the Aryans from whatsoever side they might have come. 
If it be supposed that in the course of their migration the 
Aryans came to the foot of the Himalayas, they could 
call that direction by the name ‘ up ’ or ‘high.’ But if the 
Aryans came into India from Central Asia, the direction 
in which the Himalayas lay, could not he called ‘north.’ 
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The ethnologists give us the fact that at the foot of 
the Himalayas to the north-east, there was a centre of 
extensive prehistoric culture. If we imagine that pro¬ 
ceeding from the southern direction,—from the original 
home of the human species—a community came to the 
north-eastern region of India, and after developing their 
prehistoric culture in that region, proceeded towards the 
west, where lay before them the newly formed lands of 
great fertility, we can explain the names of all the direc¬ 
tions with reference to the then physical features of India; 
when a, swarm of people came to the spot of the aforesaid 
neolithic culture, by advancing from the south, the 
impassable Himalayas must have proved to be significantly 
high or ‘ uttara.’ 

Daksina or Daksa (south) is derived from the root Dak§ 
(to grow)+inan ; thus the original meaning of the word 
is associated with Daks (to grow). The meaning ‘ right ’ is 
later in origin and from it is derived the tertiary meaning 
‘ skill. ’ It can be seen that the word ‘ Daksina ’ to signify 
‘ right ’ is associated with only a few words, and in some 
cases the meaning ‘ skill ’ is predominant as in the use of 
it in the compound ‘ Daksina-hasta.’ The word ‘ Daksina ’ 
alone does not signify right side. Let m_‘ refer to the 
early Yedic use of the word Daksa. The Yedic goddess 
Aditi (very rightly interpreted by Max Muller, consis¬ 
tently with the meaning given by Yaska and Sayana as 
the visible iufinite,—the boundless expanse of the earth) 
is the daughter of Daksa. The Adityas (including Daksa, 
the father of Aditi) are again said in the Vedas to be the 
sons of Aditi, who is ‘ Adina devamata ’ according to 
Yaska. Is it because that according to grammar the word 
Aditya can be derived from ‘ Aditi,’ that this confusion 
was made ? Or, have we to accept the philosophical expla¬ 
nation given by Roth (‘ Muir’s Sanskrit Text,’ Vol. V) that 
the Aditi (eternity or the eternal) is the element which 
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sustains, and is sustained by the Mityas ? What is to be 
noted specially here, is that Aditi and Daksa are closely 
related to each other. When according to the physical 
conditions of India in the prehistoric and the early 
historic times, the people could not proceed beyond the 
north-western limits of India, and the Himalayas offered 
a barrier to the north, the people who actually developed 
neolithic culture at the foot of the eastern Himalayas, had 
to resist successfully the aggression of other hordes con¬ 
stantly pouring in from the south. South' was then the 
only direction which was vast and which teemed with 
population. South could therefore be best described by 
a word which meant the father of Aditi, the visible infinite. 
The word ‘ Daksa ’ or ‘ Daksina ’ could thus come to 
signify the southern direction. The visible infinite, or 
the impalpable or abstract idea of space lay to the south, 
while the Himalayas lay to the north to signify the idea 
‘up’of ‘ high.’ 

I do not care what value may be attached to the expla¬ 
nation I have offered of the names of two directions, North 
• and South, but there is no denying of the fact that the 
words denoting cardinal points as are in the Indo-Iraniau 
stock, are not in use in European languages. What is 
again very striking and significant is, that the secondary 
or rather the tertiary meaning of the word Daksa (south) 
occurs in some European languages ': in India we get the 
full-bodied original word Daksina from the root Daks, 
and the provincial variant of the term to signify exactly 
south, occuvs in the Avestic language in the I'ormDashina, 
while the tertiary meaning ‘skilful ’ derived from the 
secondary significance ‘right’ occurs in Greek and Latin in 
the forms Dexios and Dexter respectively. It is almost 
definitely clear that those who had other words to indicate 
cardinal points got or rather adopted the term Daksa when 
the tertiary meaning of the term came into use in India ; 
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it, is also easily conceivable that those who adopted or 
borrowed the Aryan language could afterwards translate 
their own original words indicating cardinal points by 
some words of the Aryan language. 

Some remarks regarding the names of two other direc¬ 
tions (East and West) are also offered to obtain further 
light on this point of great interest. 

Purva or Prachi and Paschima.or Pratichi are the 
names for the east and the west. Purva also means ‘ first,’ 

‘ prior formed ’ and ‘ past.’ It is opposite to ‘ Nutana ’ or 
new. Compare the use ‘Purvebhih’ in contrast with 
‘Nutanaih’ in the second Rik of the very first Sukta of the 
Rigveda. Pascbima (Paschadbhavah=born last, from 
pascha + dimach) has the radical meaning ‘ after,’ and 
it signifies west as well as what is last in time or space; 
while Prachi (from prak, first), the-synonvm of Purva, 
signifies ‘ east.’ If the pre-historic men of Northern India 
are the progenitors of the Vedic seers of the historic times, 
they could easily name the directions east and west accord¬ 
ing to their later migratory movements. If We refer to 
the oldest mantras of the Vedas, vve find that the god Indra 
is the oldest god of the Aryans of India. This god was 
not accepted by the Iranians and he is not found as a god 
among the European groups speaking Aryan languages. 
This old Indra of the Indian Aryans got the name 
‘Prachlpati.’ The significance of the mention of the god in 
the Tel-el-Amarna inscriptions will he discussed in connec¬ 
tion with the proposition of the spread of Aryan culture. 

As to the Indian tradition of early movements I refer 
here to a saying of the Krisna-Yayurveda which runs as: 
Prachlna vamsam karoti devomanusya diso vvabhajantah; 
Prachlm deva, daksinam pitarah, Pratlchlm manusya, 
Udlchlm Rudrah. 

Whatever maybe the value of this tradition, we get an 
old-time notion of the Hindus that the ‘ Pitarah ’ or the 
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earliest human ancestors came to north from the southern 
direction.; it is also implied that in the eastern region 
higher culture was evolved and acquaintance was made 
with the gods, and the modern men (mere ‘ manusyah ’) 
proceeded at a later time to enjoy the west, while 
the dreadful Rudras ruled the high and inaccessible north. 

To appreciate fully the deep significance of the Indian 
tradition referred to above, we have to be reminded that 
the Vedic documents do not favour the view that.the 
authors of the Vedic mantras came to India from ‘ else¬ 
where.’ It is very curious indeed that if the Vedic 
ancestors either came from elsewhere or were stimulated 
in the matter of their progress by any outside influence, 
the traditions retained in the Vedas do not disclose such 
, a state of things, though the preservation of such tradi¬ 
tions of momentous early movements has been the trait 
of many nations, old and modern. All the Vedic scholars 
agree that the Vedas do not show that the Aryans of 
Tndiahad any knowledge whatsoever of the w r orld outside : 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins has very rightly observed (J. A. 0. S., 
Vol. XIX) that the majority of the Vedic hymns bear 
evidence of their having been composed in the region 
farther east than the Punjab. Now on the other hand we 
notice that it has been a tradition with the Aryans of 
India ihat the land of the Pitris is in the south; to offer 
homage or libations to the Pitris the Hindus have to sit 
facing the south without fail; it is the customary rule that 
the Hindus should not lie down to sleep with his feet !o 
the south. This deep-seated feeling of veneration regarding 
south, could not have been generated without a cause. 

I have left, out the consideration of the question as to 
what was likely the relation of the old Iranians with the 
authors of the Vedic. culture, for this highly important 
subject requires a thorough independent treatment. Per¬ 
functory though the treatment will he, I have to notice 
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a few facts regarding the Iranians about the correctness 
of which the scholars generally do not entertain any 
doubt; they arc : (1) Zend is closer to the Yedic language 
of a comparatively later time, with some survivals of 
earlier linguistic forms of the Vedic language. (2) A 
clear distinction in class names by the terms Brahmana, • 
Ksatriva and Vaisya as does not occur in the earliest 
Vedic record, occurs (no mat! er whether to signify caste 
distinction or not) in the Avesta. (3) The Iranians speak 
of their displacement from the original Aryan home, but 
it is not suggested that this displacement was caused by 
the Aryans of India; the Indian records do not know 
of any such schism. (4) Indra who. appears to be the 
oldest of the Indian gods, is not a god of the Iranians. 
On the last point I have to add a few words to explain 
some facts relating to the expansion of Indo-Aryan culture. 

I have suggested that Indra Prachipati is the oldest 
god of the Indian Aryans. This statement can he very 
successfully proved : (1) Those Suktas of the Rigveda, 
which have been pronounced to be the oldest by the 
scholars after judging by the test of language and metre, 
recognise Indra as the principal god; (2) Indra appro¬ 
priates the largest number of Suktas of the Rigveda; 
.(3) Dr. Bloomfield has rightly remarked as follows in his 
‘ Religion of the Veda ’ in connection with the Soma 
sacrifice and Jyotistoma: 

“ The gods of the Vedic pantheon are all interested in 
these ceremonies ; each has a fairly definite share in them. 
Indra, the god who figures more frequently than any 
other, has part in all three pressings (of soma drink); 
but the midday pressing belongs to him exclusively.” 

(4) It has also been remarked by Dr. Bloomfield 
(ibid, p. 89) that Indra always figures as the principal 
god and that while all other gods are rather impalpable 
and uncertain in outline, “ on a pinch we could imagine 
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a statue of the most material of the Vedic gods, Indva.” 
The gods who are impalpable in nature and can be easily 
detected as representatives of natural forces or elements, 
are creations of higher and consequently later aesthetic 
conception; (5) Indra was always regarded as the king 
of gods.(devaraja) even after his overthrow by Krisna- 
Visnu ; (6) In the early Buddhistic period we find no 
other god so much revered as the ‘ Salcka’ of the oldest 
tradition. 

I proceed next- to consider what evidence may be 
obtained of the expansion of the Indian culture in ancient 
times, to determine as far , as we can, first the antiquity 
of Indian civilisation, and secondly the place of India in 
the history of ancient culture of the world. What reason¬ 
able inference may bo drawn from the inscriptions 
discovered at ‘ Tel-el-Amarn.a ’ in Egypt and at Boyhaz- 
kyoi in Mesopotamia, is what I consider first. An isolated 
colony of the people of Aryan culture at Mittani in 
Mesopotamia, on the frontier of Babylonia and Assyria, 
has been a puzzle to many ; how such a colony could he 
established at a time not later than 1400 B. C. in a land 
of living and powerful Semitic influence, we do not know ; 
we can know however, that the language and the religion 
disclosed by the inscriptions of the colonists, point dis¬ 
tinctly to Indian origin of the culture of the people. The 
contention that- the people of Mittani got their culture 
from the Iranians, is utterly untenable, for the forms of 
the words of the inscriptions and the names of the gods 
are wholly Indian and quite dissimilar to Iranian : Indra 
has never been a god of the Iranians, and Nasatva appears 
in Iranian traditions as an en'emy of the Avestie gods 
and is always in the singular number iu tiie provincial 
Iranian form Nahatya. Indra whom I have shown to be 
the indigenous early/ god of the Indians, occurs in the 
Mittani record as In-du-ra; it. is highly interesting that 
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the rule of Svara-bhakti observe*! in Chhandasa in pro¬ 
nouncing Indra, is noticeable in the Mittani record ; the 
readers may find on reference to Arnold’s ‘ Yedic Metre ’ 
that if Indra is not pronounced as In-da-ra a metre will 
prove defective in the Vedas as in Rv., m. i, 167, 10; here 
the metre requires that the line ‘ Vayam-adyendrasya 
prestha’ should be read as ‘Vaynm adya Indarasya pra 
istha.’ Looking to these facts, it will be reasonable to 
accept the view of Jacobi regarding the origin of the 
colonists; he observes: These tribes, being neighbours 
and perhaps subjects of Vedic tribes who had reached a 
higher level of civilisation adopted the Vedic gods, and 
thus brought the Vedic worship with them to their new 
homes in Mesopotamia (J. R. A. S., 1909, at p. 276). 

We get evidence that gods and forms of words pecu¬ 
liarly Indian, having been developed on the soil of Tndia, 
could travel in ancient times to Mesopotamia, as many 
tribes could be influenced by Aryan culture on the north¬ 
western frontier of ancient India. We may again observe 
that the Kassites who dominated Babylonia by about 1800 
B. C. pronounced the Aryan words not according to the 
Iranian Fashion, but wholly according to the Indian 
methods; for example, their semi-god Sunyas, is 
exactly equivalent to Suryah in pronunciation. It is 
highly probable that the Kassites proceeded to Babylonia 
after being leavened with the Aryan culture of India. 
Ancient India could expand and did expand, and it is 
not an unlikely proposition that the tribes of Central 
Asia proceeded to Europe after being aryanised by the 
culture of the Aryans of India. Along with these facts 
I mention, for what it is worth, the opinion of the ethno¬ 
logists that the physical remains of the primitive Greek 
people appear “ to present a very close resemblance to 
those of the high-caste Hindus’^ of to-day. (Keane’s 
‘ Ethnology,’ p. ! 09.) It may be remarked in this 
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connection that the Greeks alone oF the European peoples 
of Aryan culture developed an early civilization. 

I notice now a few other facts which do not perhaps 
constitute such an evidence in the matter as may be 
declared strong; but. I refer to them as I think that if 
they be considered along with the facts stated before, tlie 
cumulative effect of the whole evidence may not be 
insignificant. What the philologists have given us 
regarding the time of Aryan dispersion and of the growth 
of Aryan civilisation is altogether a matter of guess un¬ 
supported by facts; better it is that in respect to this 
time we should say we do not know, as Dr. Bloomfield 
has said regarding the Vedic times. Centres of Neolithic 
culture have been discovered in India in the east and in 
Persia to the north and north-east, of the Persian Gulf ; 
how the descendants of the makers of the culture fared 
in prehistoric age, alike in India and Persia, we do not 
know. We know however one fact which forces us to 
suppose that powerful peoples lived in Iran aiul India 
in ancient glorious days of Babylonia and Assyria. 
When previous even to 3000 B. C. the Babylonians 
required good stones and wood for building material, they 
bad to go to the north-western corner of Asia Minor to 
collect them bv travelling a very long distance and cross¬ 
ing a desert on the wav ; they could not perhaps get into 
Assyria for good stones as the Assyrians were powerful 
at that time ; but why was it they could not lay their 
hands upon the materials available in their neighbourhood 
to the cast, must be pondered over. Similarly the Assy¬ 
rians, mighty enough to keep the Babylonians at arm’s 
length and who at a later time conquered Babylon ancl 
other lands to the west, remained for long in the unfertile 
country of theirs, without, attempting either to encroach 
upon the land of Persia proper, or to push on a conquest 
towards Kandahar or (iandhara. It is wonderful that 
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the mighty Assyrians waged bloody war ia the west to 
possess uninviting countries, but did not proceed to their 
near east which could be easily subdued at a later time 
(according to the old theory relating to the origin of the 
Aryans) by some rude hordes of Central Asia, which rude 
hordes (according to the old theory) were not strong in 
number when getting into India. Is it not then very 
likely, that when the Babylonians and the Assyrians were 
creating their civilisation, the eastern tracts, indicated 
above, were neither res nulling nor occupied by weak and 
disorganised barbarous peoples. 

The religion of the Aryans were such in the old days 
that temples and other such monuments were not required 
to be built; moreover, the early records of Northern India 
(devoid of good stones) must be very hard or rather im¬ 
possible to trace ; circumstantial evidence and probabilities 
of things, are what we have to depend upon. 

Hinks suggested in 1848 that some grammatical forms 
of the old Sumer people are dissimilar to Semitic forms, 
and identical with some Aryan forms; I do not know 
what value is to be attached to the suggestion, but we 
cannot overlook the long list of Aryan words prepared 
by Hommell, for we see in it that previous to the Kassite 
invasion, Aryan words flowed into the land of the Semitics. 
Professor Sayce pointed out long ago that in the Semitic 
language of the ‘Assyrians the word 31-ifra occurs to 
signify the sun ; it is also noticeable that the name of 
the people as is after their deity, is Asura and this non- 
Semitic word is not again Ahura of Iranian pronunciation. 
Since all broken fragments have to be gathered together 
to reconstruct the forgotten past, I draw the attention of 
the scholars who are not merely philologists, to the propo¬ 
sition which I advance in this paper, not to build any 
theory but to reconsider the whole question. 



On the Karma Dharma Festival of North 
Bihar and its Munda Analogues 

BY 

Sarat Ghandra Mitra, M.A. 

In the district of Saran in North Bihar, the women¬ 
folk perform a vrala or ceremonial worship known as 
the Karma Dharma. This worship is performed on the 
eleventh day in the light fortnight of the Hindi month 
of Bhado (August-September). On this day, the cele¬ 
brant of the worship digs two small ponds, one of which 
is filled with water, and the other with milk. Then she 
plants, in the space intervening between these two small 
ponds, a clump of kusa grass. Then she twines as many 
stalks of kusa grass with the hair of-her head, as she has 
brothers. This done, she drinks a little of the water from 
the pond and then hears the following legend which is 
recited by the officiating Brahmana priest. As the text 
of this legend in Hindi has not yet been printed, I am 
publishing the same in Appendix A of this paper, and 
the English translation thereof in Appendix B hereof. 

Thereafter she takes off the blades of the kusa grass 
twined with her hair. This worship is performed in the 
evening of the day prescribed for its performance. In 
the morning of the next day, she throws away the flowers, 
etc., used in this worship into the neighbouring river, 
37 
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and presents the food-offerings used in this worship to 
the Briihmana priest who had officiated at this worship. 
The water and the milk of the two aforementioned ponds 
and the clump of kusa grass are also thrown into the 
river. 

This ceremonial worship is performed by the women¬ 
folk under the belief that, by performing it, they them¬ 
selves and their brothers will be relieved from their 
troubles. 

The celebrant of this worship may take fruits, etc. 
after performing the pttja and hearing the 
legend mentioned below. But she should remain fasting 
in the morning of the day of worship. If she abstains 
altogether from taking food on the day of the celebration 
of this worship, she should take food in the morning of 
the next day after touching a sidhd (offering of rice, 
pulses, vegetables, etc.) and presenting it to the officiating 
Brahmana priest. 

We should now try to find out if any festival, similar 
to the foregoing one, is performed among any other race 
of Indian people. Curiously enough, we find that the 
Mundas—a Dravidian race of people which lives in the 
district of Ranchi in Chota Nagpur—have a festival 
which is analogous to the aforementioned Karma Dharma 
festival current in the district of Saran in North Bihar. 
This Munda festival is also known by the name of Karma. 
[It is also called the Karam festival. 1 ] It is held on 
the eleventh day of the Hindi month of Bhado. [But it 
is not stated whether this festival is held by the Mundas 
on the eleventh day of the light or dark fortnight of the 
month of Bhado. The author of The Mundas and Their 
Country , however, in his account of this festival, says 
that it is held on the eleventh day of the light fortnight 
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in the month of Bhado (August-September). 1 ] It lasts 
for 3 or 4 days and is celebrated with much drinking of 
the rice-beer known as handeya aud the performance 
of a good deal of dancing and the-singing of songs. [The 
author of The Mundos and Their Country, however, says 
that it is celebrated on one day only, and that, through¬ 
out the night of its celebration, singing, dancing and 
uproarious drumming are kept up vigorously either in 
the courtyard of the celebrant’s house or at a place 
adjoining it. He further says that, on the morning of 
the next day, the branches of the Karam tree ( Nanclea 
parvifolia) are conveyed in procession by a number of 
young men to the accompaniment of singing and music 
and -thrown into a tank or a stream. 2 ] 

, On the day of this festival, a branch of the Karam 
tree ( Nauolea parvifolia) is planted by the Munda, in the 
courtyard of his house. [The author of The Mundas and 
Their Country, however, says that the head of the Munda 
family celebrating this festival brings two branches of 
the Karam tree and, in the evening of the day prescribed 
.for the worship, plants them side by side in the court¬ 
yard ; of his house, 3 ] The members of the household, 
whd are celebrants Of. this, festival, have to fast the whole 
day long. The pahan or MundS* priest worships the 
branch of the Karam tree with the sacrifice of a fowl; 
and the womenfolk wave an offering of betel-leaves and 
areca-nuts before the same branch. [The author of The 
Mundas and Their Country, however, says that, after the 
two branches of the Karam tree have been planted in the 
courtyard, the Munda celebrant of the festival presents 
to the deities an offering of milk, yhl or clarified butter 
and bread made of powdered rice. He further says 




that the pa/tau or the vjllage-priest has nothing to do in 
connection with the celebration of this festival.'] 

After waving the offering before the branch of the 
Karam tree, the womenfolk, who are the celebrants of 
this worship, listen to the undermentioned legend which 
is recited by the pahan :— 

There were two brothers named Karma and Bharma, 
Bharma used to go abroad with merchandise laden upon 
pack-bullocks for trading purposes and to come home 
at intervals. Karma used to stay at home and, whenever 
Bharma was expected home, used to go a short distance 
ahead in order to welcome the latter home. 

On one occasion on the eleventh day of the month 
of Bhado, Karma was engaged in worshipping the branch 
of the Karam tree planted in his courtyard. On the same 
day also, Bharma was expected back home. But Karma 
had quite forgotten this. In the meantime, Bharma 
had come back and arrived at a spot close to the family- 
house. But seeing that Karma, according to his usual 
practice, had not come to receive him, he left his pack- 
bullocks there and hurried home. Having reached home, 
he found his brother Karma engaged in worshipping a 
branch of the Karam tree. Enquiring from the latter 
as to why he had not gone ahead to receive him, Bharma 
began to belabour the branch of the Karam tree with a 
lathi, and, then uprooting it, threw it away. 

At this, Karma became very much angry, but did not 
say anything. But shortly after this occurrence, all the 
paddy-crops that had been planted by Bharma were washed 
away by a heavy flood. 

Thereupon Bharma enquired from the pahan about 
the cause of this disaster. The latter told him that this 
loss had happened to him on account of the curse pro¬ 
nounced on him by his brother Karma. Hearing this, 
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Dharma again planted the branch of the Karam tree; and 
the two brothers again commenced to worship it. 

After worshipping the Karam branch, the pdhdn asks 
the female celebrants : “ What benefit has accrued to 
you from performing this worship ? ” The latter reply: 
“ We have acquired merit for our brothers by performing 
this worship of the Karam tree.” 

Then the pdhdn calls upon the womenfolk to listen 
to the following aetiological legend which he recites, 
and which is set forth in Appendix C of this paper . 1 

On comp tring the descriptions of the aforementioned 
£ihari and Munda festivals, we find that the points of 
similarity between them are the following :— 

(а) The name of the Bihari festival is Karma 
Dharma; and the name of the Munda one is Karma or 
Karam. 

( б ) Both the Bihari and the Munda festivals are 
celebrated on the eleventh day in the light fortnight of 
the month of Bhado (August-September). 

(c) In both the Bihari and the Munda festivals, 
the womenfolk are the celebrants. 

(d) In both the Bihari and the Munda festivals, 
a plant (in North Bihar, a clump of kusa grass, and, in 
the Munda country, one or two branches of the Karam 
tree) forms the centre of worship. 

(e) In the Bihari festival, the deity Vishnu is 
worshipped; and, in the Munda festival, the tribal gods 
(whatever their name may be) form the subject of 
adoration. 

(/) In the Bihari festival, an offering of betel- 
leaves and areca-nuts, along with the offerings of other 
articles, is made to the deity Vishnu; and, in the 
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Munda festival, the womeufolk wave an offering of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts before the tribal god repre* 
seated by the branch of the Karam tree. 

(g) In the Bihari festival, the Brahma^a priest 
performs the worship and recites the legend connected 
with the same; and, in the Munda festival, the pdhan or 
village-priest performs the 'rites of worship and recites 
the legend connected therewith. 

( h ) In both the Bihari and the Munda festivals, 
the womenfolk, who celebrate these festivals, listen to the 
legend about the two brothers named Karam and Dharam 
or Karma and Dharma, which is recited by the officiating 
priest. 

(?) In North Bihar, the womenfolk perform this 
ceremonial worship under the belief that, by doing it, they 
themselves and their brothers will be relieved of their 
troubles. The Munda womenfolk also perform it under 
the belief that, by doing it, they acquire merit for their 
brothers. 

These , many points of similarity between the two 
festivals are sufficient to show that either the Biharis 
have borrowed it from the Mundas or the : latter from 
the former. But the Biharis could not have borrowed it 
from the Mundas as no members of the latter race reside 
in the district of Saran in North Bihar. 

On the contrary, there is a considerable Hindi-speaking 
population in the district of Ranchi in Chota Nagpur 
which is the home of the Mundas. So we are compelled 
to come to the conclusion that the Mundas borrowed it 
from the Hindus of Chota Nagpur. [In this view, I am 
confirmed by the learned author of The Mundas and Their 
Country, who also says that the Mundas borrowed it from 
their Hindu neighbours/] 


try, p. 478. 
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There now remains one more point to be discussed. 
It is in connection with the setiological legend given in 
Appendix C of this paper. This legend accounts for 
the origin of the following peculiarities of the under¬ 
mentioned animals and tree :— . 

(n) Why the paddy-bird has a slim snake-like neck 
and long stilt-like legs P 

(d) Why the plum-tree grows up again after it has 

once been cut down ? - 

(e) ' Why the squirrel has black stripes on its back 
and why it is not killed even if it falls down from a tree ? 

I do not know whether there are current among any 
other race or races of Indian people any similar [etio¬ 
logical legends which account for the origin of the 
phenomena (a.) and (6) s>rpra. But, as regards the animal-: 
peculiarity (o) supra, it must l)e stated that a legend is 
current in Bengal to the effect that, when Kama, the 
semi-mythical King of. Avodhya, went to conquer Lanka 
and recover his abducted wife Slta. the sea between Cape 
Comorin and Lanka (or Ceylon) was spanned by a bridge 
which was constructed by squirrels, that he, in token of 
his appreciation of the services rendered to him by these 
little animals, patted them on the back with the palm of 
his hands, and that the mark of his' lingers has been left 
on their backs in the shape of the black stripes which 
we see at the present day. 

Compare the foregoing legends with the under¬ 
mentioned one which is current among the Gulgulias 
who are a wandering tribe of Gipsies living in the 
Province of Chota Nagpur. The squirrels appear to 
have a special connection with this tribe. One of these 
little mammals is stated to have been their ancestor or 
totem, though they have ceased to venerate it at the 
present day. This feeling of veneration has been forgotten 
by them to such an extent that now the flesh of squirrels 
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forms their favourite article of food. There is an 
setiological legend current among them to the effect that 
their squirrel-ancestor had seven sons who bached 
themselves one against the other to jump down from a 
palmyra tree. The first of the squirrel-brothers jumped 
down easily and alighted upon the ground quite unhurt. 
But the second brother fell heavily and was killed then 
and there. At the accidental death of his second child, 
the father of the squirrel-brothers became overwhelmed 
with grief and turned his anger upon his first child whom 
he accused of having led the others into this mischief. 
Byway of punishment, he struck him® with his hand 
and left the marie of his jive fingers on, his hack. At the 
same time, he doomed him to be always classed among 
the lower orders of the brute-creation, with only this 
much qualification that he should be able to jump more 
nimbly than the rest of them. It is from this incident 
that the squirrels have got the five dorsal stripes on their 
backs which they have borne ever since then.' 


1 Chota Nagporc: A Little-Knoivn Province of the Empire. By F, B, Bradfey-Birt, 
B.A., LC.8., London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1903. Pp. 49-60, 
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APPENDIX A 
Hindi Text of the Legend 

^wwwto ww: i 

gfTJT WR I 

W WTW*fiTf? gf*TOt% WWT :— 

“ fww wnww ntwt TOwwwwtw wrogF?, ®wrwt 

gfwfwwsrlw ww fwfwg % wrawn mv j* wl wtowi i gfwfw? 
gft arogwiw gwt fm wto wto wrcg ww wro ft? fwwT 
tuna w fim wro i wtswiwTsr, wwt far wfg gw wnro 
?^( WtWt Wt W»g W^TOWi WTW WAT rTO WERT Wt TI3*T 

% wT wrog wtwr i” 

“ w* far? gfafsrwtw wtwt wrw qwnwwt wfa fww t, gt 
wt wfa faw % gt farwg gsifa' ?W W*g wT far*n %, ft 
faww ?w w*g wt w«*rrf*icT farm % ww% wrfww i” 

“ WfatWFWtW Wtfatg : ‘ WTW gw%' ?t WIWTW fatWWT TOW 

wrtg gt wt wt tw 3 3 i gw wtw fart^wrt % wtw w?g 9 
faw% grogi wwgrrgrwTWt mww w<?( w t gTwf stsiw wn 
fawtw gm wr i wh gw gtwf towtw trorang wt hi? w i farfa 
wwfgjf gtwf vn?%‘ wrofr g to i wtww wwt ww w§ t i gt 
wrog^ wwr wg w# 11 w?g*i wwt wto; wwkt hih few 
wtro, nt g*?ro wrg ww wt wtoto i gt wnww wrwr ww? 

WWTTO WTW faw WtTO Wl gWTRT TOW TO? WT HURT ! At far? 
^Tgw #»WT WTO WT TORWfW WHWT WTO V faTO Wt WTOWT TOW 

w« wt WTOWT i gw far toww TOto wto wt wwwt fawi wgr 
W ?n. fgm wt wra v gjgtf; wroc aw to i ?fw g*w% TOgwn 

38 
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’sin areg a* aar i fire aregan ani N atf or tj^i i ft *fn 

«(5f^ % ftft aj?nt «R1 ip§ ft *T5TT I WT^ff aftf *IS 

f HI I ft areg *fl areg *1® fOT I 

“ aa ftaf aiqnt aa^‘ aaf ait i na snf snf aaai^it 
%ltan arena fnan i ftaf wa an *. arena tre aft i aai 
gfa aafa^afn arena a* asat aaan aref § i 

“ ag ataft %<iare gfaa ataignftn afta ■ft, fare anaan 
gx# ’aret ft, ana aret i 

“ aa arena ftan 'faata ftft HI? t, ft am*!! %, ft ntf- 
%a%' *ref f i vntan mag ftare nm% aaf^at *nir 
t I f gfa ! tmt aaT @qi ffifait i 

“ na gfaa atm af? gn aaar t|*a aret at area nan ant 
aret 1 . 

“ aa airer niwan ftfaia an aaa aan an %m am fafn 
%, ft aita are %, ft %m am area ftm, ft arta qaat «ft gam 
area ftat, ana arfaa 1 

“ gfan fare at fan nift ntreni %' asara aa%' nanaft fafaa' 
<jax area ftni < ftst aa at fnf?^' *§t% 1 ak narst na^r 
man at 1 ft fact aa at ^aa at 1 ft flat af ar att ata 
%’ qarst fretan njTift at? fa 1 ft narnm anafi t an„ 
$sret fta fa 1 at aft a^ fa«f aaataft gan are 1 aa, 
fta, afat, gre, are, am, arefft ft afaax afif 1 afa wan 
atarea arft, ft narffgaig ftare gw atft 1 nar aa^ arerere 
aret 1 wre fntrere aft ft na v % aria ftm 1 • fat fafaa 
gar area! ga arm atat ft smut ft attaft, atat ft ft fta 
aret 1 t araa ! ga aaai amt % af?a ?a aaire % a*a aret 1 
vs ®reg ai^af ar^tat g’frer a^f aiare aia aref 1 g^frer 
artatt ata^ araai 1 ft g^rer area an @fs ftar 1” 
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ghrmwt gftrf%*wt t far ftfag f gw 

^ awg i ’s? *rcg 9 tt wvrraf g*?w ft 

*rarw f®g 1%wri % gwft fa? fww wtw i 

gMsrrftw g<g ffrat, ft tg^i msr sgft fawt i 
wtsf sgft Tiatftra f*rar i ft fm ffff% sg asrg vafn^art 
**g ft awit ft ft gwi frw m gg ftfrft ww gigr 

ftft ft Bg ftffft W3 Pigaiff wist ft snxnn i 
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APPENDIX B 

English Translation of the Preceding Legend. 

The Legend Connected with the Ceremonial Worship 
Known as the Karam Ekadasl. 

Obeisance to the Deity Ganesa. 

Sutaji said to Saunaka and the other sages :— 

“ When the five Pandava (brothers) were in a distressed 
condition, Krishna told Yudhishthira: ‘ Your distress will 
pass away.’ Yudhishthira enquired of Krishna: ‘What 
act (of merit) shall I perform so that, by performing it, I 
may get back my kingdom.’ Krishna replied: ‘If you 
wish to attain to happiness, you should perform the cere¬ 
monial worship (vrata) known as the Karam Ekadasl. 
By performing it, you will get back your kingdom.’ ” 

“Then Yudhishthira again said : ‘ Please tell me what 
Karam Ekadasl is, what Dharam is, who, in ancient times 
(first of all), performed this ceremonial worship (vrata), 
and who (first, of all), promulgated this worship to the 
world.’ ” 

“ Krishna said: ‘ In the Gauda country there lived 
two brothers whose names were Karam and Dharam. 
They used to perform agricultural work by means of which 
they maintained their families (lit., wives and children). 
Both these Brahmanas were married and were uterine 
brothers. On a certain occasion, both these brothers 
quarrelled among themselves. Dharain said: “ I am 
superior to you (Karam).” And Karam said: “ I am 
superior to you (Dharam).” Dharam said: “If I am 
really virtuous, your acts (of merit) will be destroyed.” 
And Karam said: “If I am re'ally a meritorious 
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raan, your virtue will be destroyed.” And Karam 
further added : “ As you have, out of pride, cursed me, 
your virtue will be destroyed.” And Dharam further 
added: “ As you have, without any fault on my part, 
pronounced a curse on me, the same curse will recoil on 
yourself.” In this way, Dharam's curse was pronounced 
on Karam, and Karam’s curse was pronounced on Dharam. 
For this reason, both these men fell into troubles. That 
is to say, Dharam’s virtue was destroyed; and Karam’s 
acts of merit were also destroyed.’ 

. “Then both these persons-went to.the forest. While 
going through the forest, they arrived at the shrine of the 
forest-goddess. The two brothers slowly went to the 
shrine. At that time, an ascetic was seated at that shrine 
and engaged in meditation. Seeing these two men, the 
ascetic said: “ Please tell me vvlio you are and for what 
purpose you have come here.” ’ 

“ Then Karam replied: “ We are two brothers and 
Brailmanas and live in the Gauda country. Having been 
cursed by my brother, I have come to you. O ascetic! 
have compassion on me.” ’ 

“Thereupon the ascetic said : “If you wish to attain 
to happiness, perform the ceremonial worship known as 
the Karam Ekadasl,” ’ 

“ Then the Brahmana (named) Karam said: “ Please 
tell me what- are the rites prescribed for performing 
this ceremonial worship, what are the merits to be 
acquired from performing it, what are the offerings 
to be presented, and what is (the name of) the deity to be 
worshipped.” ’ 

“The ascetic again said: “This ceremonial worship 
will have to be performed on the eleventh day in the 
light fortnight of the (Hindi) month of Bhado (Angust- 
September). You should dig two small ponds in the earth 
one of which should be filled with water, and the other 
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with milk. And you should plant a clump of hn6n grass 
in the space intervening between the two ponds. You 
should cover up this clump of hum grass with a new 
cloth. At that spot you should worship the deity Vishnu 
with offerings of incense, lamp, trays of rice, flowers, 
fruits, betel-leaves, areca-nuts and a present of money. 
If you wish to have good fortune, you should perform this 
ceremonial worship with feelings of devotion. (On the 
day of worship), you should take only one meal of fruits 
(and sweets). It will be very meritorious if you wholly 
abstain from taking food (on that day). Having per¬ 
formed this worship with these rites, you should listen to 
the legend and, then, present to the officiating Brahmana 
priest a cloth, a little of gold and a cow. O Brahmana! 
you, accompanied by your wife, should perform this cere¬ 
monial worship with these rites. If you perform this 
ceremonial worship, Lakskmi, the goddess of wealth, will 
come to your dwelling-house and take up her residence 
there. The (effect of) your brother’s curse will be des¬ 
troyed, and your merit will he increased.” ’ 

“ Then Krishna, again addressing Yudhishtkira, said: 

‘ O great king ! you should also perforin (the ceremonial 
worship known as) the Karam Ekadasi. By the influence 
of this worship, you will regain your kingdom which your 
enemy has wrested from you.’ ” 

“ Yudhishthira performed this ceremonial worship and 
obtained the benefit accruing therefrom, that is to say, 
got back his kingdom. Those persons who will, with due 
rites, perform this ceremonial worship known as the 
Karam Ekadasi, and worship (the deity) Harihara, 
will acquire all kinds of merit, and all their sins will 
be destroyed.” 
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APPENDIX C 

The Muuda Legend about Situ and Siidli. 

1. Once upon a time, there was a man named Slta, 
and his wife was named Sltall. One day, in a fit of buff, 
Sltall left home and went somewhere. Her husband went 
in search of her. In the course of his search for his 
missing wife, he arrived’at a town of which the shape was 
curved like that of a scythe and straight as the spindle 
of a spinning-wheel. 

2. In a paddy-field near this town, a paddy-bird was 
foraging for food. Slta enquired of this bird: “Has my 
wife Sltall gone this way ? Have you seen her ? ” 

The paddy-bird replied: “I do not know Sltall (lit., 
Sitamita). 1 know only the pangs of my hunger (tit., the 
lire of my bowels).” 

At this reply, Slta got enraged; and. catching hold of 
the paddy-bird and placing his feet ou the bird’s legs, he 
stretched out its neck and bead.. Since then, the paddy- 
bird’s legs have become long and stilt-like, and its heck 
has become long and slim like that of a snake. 

On account of the curse pronounced upon it by Slta, the 
paddy-bird has to forage for food.from morn to evening; 
but, notwithstanding this, its hunger is never appeased. 

3. Leaving that town, Slta wended his way and 
arrived at another town wherein he came across a plum- 
tree. He enquired of this tree-' “ Has my wife Sltall gone 
this way ? Have you seen her ? ” 

The plum-tree replied: “ Yes. I have seen her go by 
this way. I requested her to partake of my fruits. But 
she said that she could not tarry there as she had a long 
way to go. She only once leaned against my trunk. You 
will know this by the bits of her x'n'i (cloth) which are 
sticking to my thorns.” 




From tin’s Slta concluded that his wife had really 
gone hy that way. Being pleased with the tree, he con¬ 
ferred the boon of immortality upon it. As a result of 
this benediction, it would be seen that, though the plum- 
tree is cut down, it grows up again. 

4. In the meantime, his wife Slta.ll had arrived at 
another town in which she came across a milk-man and 
found a large number of cows and buffaloes tethered in his 
cattle-pen. She asked for a drink of milk from him. He 
pointed out a cow to her and told her to milk this cow and 
drink the milk. As soon as she went near this cow, 
the beast moved away and never allowed her to catch hold 
of her. Chasing this cow, she went a long way off and 
complained : “ Ah ! my deity Karam ! I wanted to drink 
a little milk. But such is my bad lot that I have not 
been able to get it.” 

5. After a short time, Slta also arrived at the afore¬ 
mentioned milk-man’s cattle-pen, and enquired of the 
latter about the way his wife had gone. The. latter point¬ 
ed out to him the way she had gone. 

Going in that direction, Slta arrived at another town. 
There he came across a squirrel which was disporting itself 
on a mango-tree, and enquired of the latter about the 
way his wife had gone. 

From the clue furnished by the squirrel, Slta found 
out his wife Sltall at a place close by. Being highly 
pleased with the squirrel, Slta patted this little animal’s 
hack with his hand, and told it: “I am conferring on you 
the boon that, though you may fall down from a tree, you 
will never be killed by the fall.” 

As a result of this benediction, we find the black 
stripes on the squirrel’s hack and that it is never killed hv 
a fall from a tree. 1 




Water Transport In Mediaeval India 

BY 

Bejoykumak Sarkab, A.B. (Harvard). 

A superficial view of the physical features of India 
would show that the country is covered with a network 
of natural waterways, free from the freezing effects of 
a severely cold climate, which make them unsuited to 
navigation in many other parts of the world for a consider¬ 
able period of the year. The extensive plains of 
Northern India are blessed with three principal river 
systems—those of the Indus, the Ganges and the Brahma¬ 
putra, with their numerous branches and tributaries,— 
which make waterway communication possible over 
large tracts of the country during all seasons of the year. 
There is also a large number of rivers, the Godavari, 
the Krishna, the Caverv, the Nerbudda and the Tapti 
in Southern India, which are also navigable, though to 
a lesser degree and over considerably smaller areas, 
running as they do over rocks and valleys. These river 
systems, besides fertilising the soil over which they pass, 
have been the natural highways of commerce and 
colonisation from antiquity. It was along the Indus and 
the Gangetic valleys that the first Aryan settlers in 
India colonised Northern India, and disseminated (heir 
culture and civilisation ; and it was along these same 
river banks that the great and wealthy cities of old 
flourished—cities like Kasi, Piayag, Pataliputra and 
others. From time immemorial the rivers have indeed 
39 
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been one of the most important channels of inland 
trade and communication, in India as elsewhere, because 
of the advantages of easy and cheap transport. Even, 
in the njodern age, when the railroad intersects all parts 
of the land, the livers carry not an inconsiderable volume 
of traffic in both the country boats and the steamships. 
It is the object of this paper briefly to enquire into the 
system of river transport and communication in 
Mediaeval India, roughly from the Ilth to the 18th 
century A. D. 

We begin with the Punjab where we have the first 
important notice of water communication during the 
period under review in the description of the famous 
River battle at Multan between Sultan Mahmud and 
the Jats. According to the Tabakat-i-Akbari of 
Nizamuddin Ahmed, the last expedition of Sultan 
Mahmud was directed against the Jats of the Salt- 
Ranges, who had molested his army on its march from 
Somnath (1025 A. I).). It is stated that when Mahmud 
reached Multan, he “ ordered 1,400 boats to be ..uilt, 
each of which was armed with three firm iron spikes, 
projecting one from the prow and two from the sides, 
so that every tint, g which came in contact with them 
would infallibly be destroyed.” With this fleet of boats 
Mahmud attacked the Jats, who, having intelligence of 
the enemy’s arrangement, sent their families into the 
islands, and launched, according to some, 4,000 boats, and 
according to others 8,000 boats, manned and armed, 
ready to engage the Muhammadans,” and completely 
routed them. 1 Doubts have been expressed by some 
critics regarding the truth of the large number of boats 
that took part in this naval action. They find it difficult 
to believe that it could be possible for the Jats to collect 
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such a huge flotilla of boats in so short a time as soon 
as they received intelligence of Mahmud’s intentions. 
It would not however appear incredible and excite 
astonishment when we consider the very extensive scale 
of commercial operations on the rivers of the Punjab, 
which, even three centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era, enabled Nearchus to perform his famous 
voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf, in a fleet 
of nearly 2,000. vessels collected from the Punjab 
waters.* We also learn from the Ain-i-Alcbari that the 
principal means of locomotion in the Punjab was still 
by boats, the inhabitants of the Circar of Thatta alone 
(in Sindh) having no less than 40,000 vessels of various 
construction. 2 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century (A. D. 
1372 ) Firoz Shall Tughlak led -an expedition against 
Thatta, in which he is said to have collected and used 
a fleet of as many as 5,000 boats in which his army 
descended the River Indus and in a few days reached 
Thatta.'’ The numerous hordes of Pathan and Mongol 
invaders from the time of Sultan Mahmud, who led his 
first Indian expedition against Jaipal in 1001 A. D., to 
that of Babar (1526-30) who appeared in India through 
the North-Western passes, had to depend almost entirely 
on ferries or bridges of boats to cross the mighty rivers 
of the Punjab, which goes to indicate that there must 
have been a considerable amount of river traffic in the 
Land of the Five Waters. 

Coming to the time of Akbar, we have move adequate 
and interesting information regarding inland water trans¬ 
port in the various parts of the Empire. According to 




Abul Fazl, during Akbar’s reign wan organised, on an 
efficient basis, the “ Office of Meer Behry,” or Admiralty, 
which had four principal objects in view:—(1) First .— 
The building of ships and boats for inland navigation. 
Vessels were built of various sizes and construction and 
for various purposes. There were those built for the 
transport of elephants, and those of such construction as 
to be employed in sieges, while others were made conven¬ 
ient for the conveyance of merchandise. The Emperor 
had also pleasure-boats built with convenient apartments, 
and others on which there were floating-markets and 
flower-gardens. While on this point, Abul Fazl observes : 
“Every part of the Empire abounds in boats; but 
in Bengal, Cashmeer, and Tata, they are the centre 
upon which all commerce moves; ” (2) Secondly.— 
To look to the supply of men, of experienced sailors, 
who were versed in the nature of tides, knew the depths 
of channels, the coasts to be avoided, and the character 
of the prevailing winds, and were skilful swimmers, 
and were capable of undergoing fatigue and hardships ; 

(3) Thirdly .—To watch the rivers for which an active 
and resolute man was appointed, who settled everything. 
relative to the ferries, regulated the tonnage, and 
provided travellers with boats on the shortest notice. 
He was to allow those who were not able to pay 
at the ferries to pass over gratis ; but no one was per¬ 
mitted to swim across a river. It was also the duty of 
this officer to prevent boats from travelling in the night, 
except in cases of urgent necessity. Nor was he to allow 
goods to be landed anywhere except at the public wharfs; 

(4) Fourthly .—The imposition, realisation, and remission 
of duties. Akbar is said to have remitted transit duties 
equal to the revenues of a kingdom. Nothing was exacted 
upon exports and imports excepting a trifle taken at the 
ports which never exceeded 2^ per cent., and which was 
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bo inconsiderable, that, merchants regarded it as a perfect 
remission. 1 . 

The Ain-i-Jkbari also gives some interesting details 
regarding boat hire and ferry rates in Akbar’s time. “The 
watermen employed in navigating boats in rivers have 
never less than 100 nor more than 500 rlams each per 
mensem.” “ If a boat and people are hired, the rate for 
every thousand maunds is one rupee per cose. If only 
the boat is found by the owner, and the hirer pays the 
boatmen, it is only one rupee for two cose and a half.” 
The following were the Rates : 

For crossing at the Ferries : 

An elephant ... ... 2 daws.' 1 

A cart loaded ... ... 4 „ 

„ empty ... ... 2 „ 

A camel loaded ... ... I „ 

„ without a load ... i „ 

A horse or an ox loaded ... a „ 

An ox without a load ... -i 

An ass or an vabu loaded ... v „ 

A man ... ... .... 1 \ cheeiel? 

And at many ferries a man passes free.' 

It is also interesting to note in. this connection that 
one of the principal duties of the Kotim / in Akbar’s 
reign was to “ see that particular ferries and wells are 
kept separate for the use of women only.” 6 

Regarding the Punjab we have, already noticed that 
in Akbar’s time the inhabitants of this part of the country 
carried on the principal part of their communication with 
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ono another by water and that the Circar of Thatta alcno- 
had boats of various kinds, large and small, to the number 
of 40,000. An idea of the amount of river traffic on the 
Indus valley may also be obtained from the Badshali 
Nama which records a furious storm at Thatta in 1636 
A.D., that uprooted many huge trees and blew down 
‘ nearly a thousand ships laden and unladen,’ and brought 
heavy losses upon the ship-owners. 1 The carriage of 
goods in Kashmir also, according to Abul Fazl, was 
chiefly effected by means of boats, where the ‘ boatmen 
and carpenters drive a thriving trade.’ ? Of river naviga¬ 
tion in the Punjab, we .have the following further testi¬ 
mony from some of the prominent European travellers in 
India during the 17th century. William Pinch (1609-11), 
the merchant companion of Hawkins, observes that from 
Lahore, down the llavee and the Indus, “ go many boats, 

of sixtie tunne or upwards for Tatla in Sind.being a 

journey of some fortie dayes.” :i Sir Thomas Roe, the 
celebrated English ambassador to the court of Jahangir, 
says: “ According to such relations as I have gotten, 

the River of Syndu were most comodious of all others, to 
which from Lahore anything may pass by water.” 4 It is 
also stated in the Khulamtu-1-Tawavikh, a Persian 
manuscript of 1695 A.D., translated by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar, that in the province of Thatta there are many 
kinds of boats, and that the people depend mainly on 
them for purposes of conveyance, so that “ merchants 
bring goods and stuffs from Multan and Bhakkar to 
Thatta in boats over this river. Nay, even travellers in 
this country and large armies do not travel to Thatta 

' Elliot, History of huli, i, Vol. VIT, p. 61. • 

a Ain-i-Alcbo-riy Vol. II. p. 351. 

s Pnrchas, H is P ilgritnei, Vol. IV, p. 52. See also Do Lact (1631 A.D.) tr. 
Lethbridge, Calcutta Review, Vol. LII (1871), p. 77. 

* Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Vol. T, p. 96. Roe’s Syndu River is? ‘ the. month of 
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except by way of the river.” 1 Alexander Hamilton, who 
travelled in the East Indies for some thirty-five years 
from 1688- to 1723, and can therefore claim a good deal 
of knowledge about eastern affairs, has, in his “ New 
Account of the Nasi Indies,” the following appreciative 
words regarding navigation in and the vessels of the 
Punjab:—“ ... all share the benefits of inland navigation. 
Their vessels are called kisties, of several sizes. The 
largest can load about 200 tons. They are flat-bottomed, 

. and on each side cabins are built from stern to stem, that 
overhang about two foot; and in each cabin is a kitchen 
■ and a place for exoneration, which falls directly in the 
water. Those cabins are hired out to passengers, and the 
hold, being made into separate apartments, are let out 
to freighters.... And indeed in all my travels I never saw 
better conveniencies of travelling by water.” 2 It was 
this flourishing boat traffic, which led to the prosperity of 
Lahori-Bandar as an important mediaeval sea-port on the 
Indus—the Karachi of modern India,—with a large 
harbour, “ into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put ” to carry the very fine cotton linen and printed 
goods, earthen pots, sugar, sugar candy, iron, olive oil, 
the * most excellent and faire ’ leather, and various other 
products of Sind, once ‘ a very rich and fruitful land,’ 
and the Punjab. 3 The first steam vessel, the Snake , was 
launched on the Indus—the first that nayigated any 
Indian river—cir. 1820 A.D.* 

The greatest stir of commercial life and activity, both 
inland and foreign, was however felt in Bengal, which 
had been rightly famed for her abundant agricultural 


1 India of jluraiiffzcb, pp. OS, 71. 

2 Pinkerfcou, Voi/ttycs, Vol, VIJI, p. 507. 

* Troreb oi‘ Jbn Batata ( 134-1 A. D,), p. 102; Linsehof on (15M1), Vol. 1, p. ;*»(>; 
Maimed (1655-1717), Vol. I, p. 5*J. 

* Good Old Dnytt o/Uov’hfe Jnlttt Cum^niy, Vol. II, |>. 26. 
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and industrial wealth throughout the period under oar 
review. Ibtundravardhan and Gaur in the Malda Dis¬ 
trict, and Ram pal in Vikrampur, Dacca, were the im¬ 
portant centres of trade and industry under the Pala and 
Sena Kings long before the advent of the Muhammadans. 
These regions being greatly intersected by rivers and 
creeks naturally gave a great impetus to boat building, 
and a large amount of traffic was carried on by means of 
boats and sailing vessels. “ In the Kalimpur copper-plate 
inscription of Dliarmapaladeva there is a reference to 
bridges of boats built for the transport of armies, and 
also to an officer called Tarik, who was the general Supe¬ 
rintendent of boats. In some of the copper-plate 
inscriptions of the Sena Kings, also, there is mention of 
naval force as an element of their military organisation.” 1 
Coming to the Muhammadan period, the earliest important 
reference to river navigation of any note that we have is 
regarding the naval expedition of Ghyasuddin Balban 
(1266-87 A.D.) against Tughril Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal. The Governor having rebelled and declared his 
independence, on the failure of two previous attempts, the 
Sultan resolved to march against him in person, and 
“ ordered a large number of boats to be collected on the 

Ganges and the Jumna.Proceeding into Oudh, he 

ordered a geueral levy, and two lakhs of men of all 
classes were enrolled. An immense fleet of boats was 
collected, and in these lie passed his army over the Sarau 
(the Saraju or Gogra). The rains now came on, and, 
although he had plenty of boats, the passage through the 
low-lying country was difficult.” Tughril fled from 
Lakhuauti, was pursued, defeated aud slain. 2 The next 
important notice about river transport is in connection 


1 Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, etc., p. 220. 
' J Tarikh-i-Firoz 8hahi, Elliot, Vol. ITT, pp.* 115-21. 
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with the two military expeditions of Sultan Eiroz Shah 
Tughlak (1351-38 A.D.) against Bengal, which had de¬ 
clared its independence in 1340 and was never subdued, 
in both of which “ many barrier-breaking boats ( Kistiha - 
i-Bandkmhan) were used, in which his whole army, 
consisting of a lac of troops, had to embark in crossing 
rivers round the islands Ekdala and Sunar-gnaw. 
Hussain Shah (1498-1520), the most prominent of the 
independent Pathan rulers of Bengal, himself maintained 
a powerful fleet, with which he once invaded Assam. 2 
The capital city Gaur was in those days probably the 
most famous inland mart of Bengal to which flocked 
merchants from various parts of the country. There is 
an interesting reference in one of the old folk-songs of 
Gambhim, a Saivite festival in the modern Malda 
District (Bengal), that a mm chant of the name of Dhana- 
pati “ sailed from Delhi to Gaur in ships that occupied 
so much of the river that there was scarcely any room 
left for bathing or taking water.” 3 

We have already seen that in the reign of Akbar 
elaborate regulations were made regarding the various 
functions of the office of Meet' Behri / or the Admiralty. 
The Naval Department was most, efficiently organised in 
Bengal, and had under it, at the tijne it was established 
by Akbar, 3,000 war vessels (afterwards reduced to 768), 
besides the large number of vessels or boats that were 
required to be furnished by the Zemindars in return for 
the lands they held as jaigir' This powerful naval estab¬ 
lishment—the Imperial Noioarmh —was necessitated by 
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the nature of the configuration of Bengal, whew eota- 
munication with the different parts, specially the eastern 
and the southern, was almost entirely impracticable except 
by the navigation of large and extensive rivers. It was 
farther made imperative by the hostility of many a local 
Zemindar, like Isa Khan, Kedar Ray, Pratapaditva and 
others, who maintained large and powerful fleets and 
often stubbornly resisted the Mogul power before they 
could be brought to subjection toward the close of Akbar’s 
reign, as well as by the repeated depredations of the 
Arrakan pirates, both Magh and Feringi, who, under the 
protection of the King of Arrakan, in them jalbn boats, 
constantly ravaged the inland parts of Bengal as far as 
Dacca and Huglv, and carried off captives. The Arrakan 
pirates could not however be suppressed till their pro¬ 
tector, the King of Arrakan, was defeated, in several 
naval engagements, by Shaista Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal, and Chatgaon, the fortified retreat of the pirates, 
was annexed to the Mogul Empire (1666 A.D.).' 

One of the important sources of revenue for the 
support of the Noimrrah was the Mheer Baree, a tax 
which was levied on the building of boats varying from 
8 as. to Re. 1-4 as., according to the size of the vessels, 
and on all boats arriving at or leaving the naval head¬ 
quarters whose crew were not resident of the district. 
The river toll was originally confined to the city hut was 
later extended to the country, where it was exacted by 
the Zemindars from every boat that passed their estates. 


1 Jadunath Sorkar in .7. A. S. B., Jnne, 1907. The jalba or the jah(t boat ie 
variously styled as the g-allevat, the galley, and the ga’oass, etc., by the Enropean 
writers. Schonteu gives the followiug description of the * jalmsaes.' These 
"are very long and.narrow boats, apparently constructed principally with a view 
to swiftness. Indeed they cover long distances on the rivers. They carry no 
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“Though extremely oppressive and injurious to the 
inland trade/’ the water duty “ was considered useful in 
leading to the detection of dacoils, as a registry "of the 
boats, manjees, and boatmen belonging to each district 
was kept by the Zemindars.” The duties levied on the 
boats sailing from Dacca, the head-quarters of the naval 
department, were .— 

Rs. As. 

ToMurshidabad ... ... 0 8 per oar. 

„ Calcutta .... ... 0 10 „ 

-. „ Benares ... ... 1 8 ,, 

while those on boats arriving at Dacca from these places, 
were :— 

Rs. As. 

From Murshidabad ... 1 0 per boat. 

„ Calcutta ... 2 0 „ 

„ Benares 1 ' ... 4 0 „ 

This brief; review of the military aspect of water 
communication is sufficient to give us an idea as to what 
must have been the development of the means of river 
transport for the peaceful operations of trade and industry, 
specially in a place like Bengal, intersected as it always 
has been by numerous natural waterways and noted for 
its vast and varied wealth in raw and finished products 
throughout the length and breadth of India., and beyond. 
A land, which produced ‘ most plentiful ’ quantities of 
rice and sugar, ‘so cheap"that it were incredible to declare,’ 
manufactured stuffs of cotton and silk, ‘ the best and 
cheapest,’ salt, saltpetre, scented oils, opium, lac, etc., 
which, after adequately meeting the needs of local con¬ 
sumption, was sufficient, for foreign export, whose 
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numerous ports like Satgaon, Hugly, Pipli, ChatgaoD and 
others always bristled with eointnercial life and activity, 
and where some of ‘ the richest merchants ’ were to he 
found, could hardly have attained this glorious state of 
prosperity, unless the means of internal transport and 
communication was sufficiently developed, and it was 
made practicable to transfer goods from one part ofi the 
country to the other. 1 AVe have however little direct 
evidence regarding this, saying what we have already 
noted above, before we come to the 17th century. The 
Ain-i-AkbaH, a valuable mine of information with regard 
to all economic matters during the sixteenth century, 
states, as we have already seen, that in Bengal, as in 
Kashmir and Thatta, the bouts were “ the centre upon 
which all commerce moves.” There were also the bullock- 
carts and pack-animals, from time immemorial’ the chief 
meads of land transport in all parts of India, to facilitate 
the transport of merchandise by land.* 

Pronlthe beginning of the 17th century however we 
have some references to inland water transport by 
European writers to which we shall now refer. In his 
Journal written by John Jourdain, one of the servants 
of the English East India Company, in 1611 A.D., the 
writer observes in connection with the salt trade: 
“ There is yearlie carryed from Agra to Bengala above 
10,000 tonns of suite in greate barges of four and live 
hundred tonns apeece.” 3 Peter Alundy, probably the 
most prominent of the European travellers in India in 


1 Varthema (Cir. 1505.A,D.). p. 212; Linsohofcen (1583 A. D.), Vol. 1, pp. 94*97; 
Bernier (1656-68), pp. 437 ff.: Bowrey (1669-79), pp. 132-34 : Hamilton (1688-1723) 
in Pinkerton’s Vaycige$ t Vol. VIII. p. 415. 

- For an account of the system of hind transport in India during the mediaeval 
period, see the writer’s arriole in the Sir Asufoth ifaokerjee Silver Jubilee Volume,., 

* .Tonrdain, p. 162. The salt was obtained from “the doab of Sindh Sagar' 1 
(between the Jh'eluni aud the Indue) which is still famous for her vast deposits of 
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tUe first half of the 17th century (1(323-31 A.D.), says 
that Great Lighters or B.arjes of 3. 1, or 500 tons each, 
regularly plied between Agra and Bengal, as far as Dacca, 
touching on the various important inland river stations 
like Etwa, Allahabad, Patna, etc,, transporting , chiefly 
salt and diverse other kinds of merchandise, and that many 
of these Lighters or Gabares (Gabbarts or Patelas) as he 
calls them, served also for transporting great men with 
their household and household stuff, and had houses in the 
middle for the women. Some of these great boats had 
“several rooms, able to carry a pretty village with.all their 
inhabitants and goods; such is their hugeness.”' Mundy 
also refers to the many pleasure boats he saw at Agra and 
Patna, which were owned by the nobles and other great 
people, and were their principal conveyance by water. They 
were w 7 hai are now 7 commonly known as the Bajra or the 
Mayurpankhi ,as will appear from the following description: 
“ Theis boats I cannot resemble to any thinge better than 
a Gaefisli (garfish), extraordinarie lowe, longe and slender, 
with 20, 25 or 30 oaves of a side, all severally painted, 
some greene, some redd and blew, etts, I he place where 
the great man silts is either lore or in the midle, in a 
Curious Chowtree made of purpose. When they rowe to 
any place, they are stuck full of (Flaggs there, hanginge 
downe on the prow 7 , which shoots forward a mightie w 7 ay, 
as doth the Sterne afterward on, both ends sharpe alike. 
I say, on both sides of the prowe hang downe many of 
those Cowe Tailes so much esteemed. They use a Cheere 
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to their (ruing (? going), as nee (Joe iuiuti' Bulges, one 
giveinge (lie word lirst and I lien all tin; rest ansiivere.'” 
Mundy also found on 1 lie t’hambal in Kajpulana " many 
great passing!; lioates. both ends luukeing upwards like a 
halle mooue or as you use tu pninte Shipps of auntient 
tymrs, or Noahs A i ke.” 3 Some more interesting descrip¬ 
tions and representations of boats, that ate 'amongst the 
liest of the kind tor the period,' are to he found in the 
(icotjnijihmt! Acrntt,/< of i'ountries round the Butf of 
Ren gal hy Thomas lfon rev. an English traveller in India 
during A.L). l(i<i!)-7U. He gives the following descriptions 
of some of tint boats then in use in Bengal: (L) The 
Oloeko. '‘They row some with 4, some with (1 owers, and 
ply fora fain; as wlurrie.s doe in tile Thames;” (2) the 
Budgiiroo (Bo-jra) or 1’leasure Boat. It has a convenient 
room at the stem, and is much used hy the grandees and 
other great people ; (R) the .Burgoo. These they use •* for 
the most part between Hugly and Pyplo (Pipli) and Balla- 
sore. With these boats they convey goods into the ltoads 
on hoard English and Dutch &e. ships. They will live a 
longe time in tile sea, beinge brought lo anchor hy Hie 

very floaty light boat, rowinge with 20 or 20 owers, These 
carry saltpeeter and ether goods ( from Hugly )downewards, 
anil some lratio to Dacca with salt; they also serve for 
tow heats for the ships hound up or dowuo tile river ” ; 
and (51 the Bid.ella. These are boats “ that, come downe 
from Battalia with saltpeeter or other goods built of an 
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of Mimlmthou (1787 A.D.), Runnel! observes tot 
considering the very large amount of traffic tot is 
carried on in Bengal it is no wonder that the inland 
navigation gives “ constant employment to 30,000 
boatmen.” 1 These contemporary records would give us 
a fair idea as to the nature and extent of water transport 
in Bengal during the 18th century. Finally, we have the 
following interesting information regarding boat hire 
and the duration of voyage between Calcutta and other 
parts in'the year 1781, as furnished by the “Good Old 
Hays of Hon'bio John Company.” 


Boat Hire (cir. 1781 A.D.) 

Rs. 

For a bndyerow- of 8 dandees, per clay 2 

„ „ 1 « „ „ 6 

„ 24 „ „ -8 

Rs. as. 

For a woolloch of 4 dandees per month 22 0 
„ „ o „ „ 26 0 

„ „ 6 28 0 
For a boat of 250 maunds per month 29 0 
„ „ 400 „ „ 40 0 

„ „ 500 „ „ 50 8 
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Duration of Voyage. 

To go to Mursliidabad is 25 days 

Patna „ 60 „ 

Benares „ 75 \„ 

' Ohwnpore „ 90 „ 

Pyzabad „ 105 ,, 

Malda ‘ „ 37-1- „ 

llungpore ,, 52i „ 

Dacca „ 37| „ 

Chittagong „ 60 „ 

Goalpara 1 „ 75 „ 

The time taken to cover the. distances between Cal¬ 
cutta and Mursliidabad, Patna, etc., as indicated above, 
appears to be unusually long from wlmt vv.e know of 
boat journeys between the same places at the present 
day. We also find that in the time of William Hedges, 
a Company’s servant (1682 A.D.), it took about 11 days 
by boat to go from Huglv to Dacca by way of Kasim - 
bazar. 2 

Steam vessels appear to have been first introduced in 
Bengal in 1823 A.D. :I 

- The materials for studying the transportation systems 
of Southern India are rather, meagre; and here we are 
on less secure ground. But from what we know of South 
Indian economic conditions in the mediaeval period, the 
following observations may perhaps be made in this con¬ 
nection. Southern India developed very little commu¬ 
nication on her inland waters. The rivers of the Indian 
peninsula have never been much navigable except 
within a few miles of their months. The various country 
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junks and vessels of the South seem to have been mainly 
used in tlie loading and unloading of ships in the numer¬ 
ous ports dial studded the extensive range of the Indian 
sea-board ; and the principal part of inland transport seems 
to have been effected by means of carts and pack-animals. 
This probably explains the comparative silence of 
mediaeval writers on inland navigation in the South. 
From the earliest times South India has been chiefly 
celebrated for her trans-oceanic commerce ; and it was to 
this ocean navigation that her attention was principally 
directed, and she early developed the arts of shipping 
and ship-building. For internal trade, besides land 
transport, she depended on coasting voyage which was 
so easy and convenient to her. The numerous mediaeval 
ports front Lahori-Bandar to Chatgaon traded with one 
another and thus found an easier outlet for their saleable 
merchandise. The important centres of trade and industry 
in the South, moreover, were generally located near the 
sea-coasts probably to overcome, to some extent, the diffi¬ 
culties of transportation. We can here allude only to a few 
references of any note regarding boat traffic in the South. 
Pyrard de Laval, a French traveller who visited India 
in the year 1007 A.11., speaks of the Manchoue he saw 
at Goa, as being a large gondola which was rowed hv 
.by 8 or 9 men. “ It is very comfortable, being built in 
the form of a carriage, saving that it has no opening at 
the sideg. The manchoue was probably the same 
which Fryer calls a “ baloon. ” 2 Peter Mundy refers to 
many country “juncks” at Surat, each having a carrying 
capacity of as much as 1,000 and 1,200 tons. They 
generally navigated the mouth of the Tapti, and were a 
necessary adjun t of the most celebrated of the Indian 
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ports in his time. 1 Bowfey gives an account of two 
classes of boats, the Masaoola and the Ca/tcmiciran, which 
were merely planks sewn together with coir or logs of wood 
joined together and securely fastened like a raft, which 
were mostly used on the Coromandel coast for fishing and 
for lading and unlading ships. They were most suited to 
brave the breakers on the beach ; and they can still be 
seeu in their primitive condition engaged in fishing along 
the Madras sea-board, and even at Puri. The numoolcts 
were flat-bottomed, and could convey only very light 
goods, as bails of calicoes or silks, not exceeding 6. or 8 
at a time. The cattamarans carried heavier weight of 
from 3 to 4 tons each. 2 John Fryer who visited India 
during 167 2-81 A. D. landed at Masulipatam in one of 
these country boats. These he describes as being “as 
large as one of our ware-barges aud almost of that 
mould, sailing with one sail like them, but paddling with 
paddles instead of spreads, and carry a great burthen 
with little trouble ; outliving either ship or English 
skiff over the bar.” 3 

Besides the numerous large and navigable rivers, 
there were also many artificial waterways in India during 
the period under review. These were however construct¬ 
ed mainly for the purposes of jrvigation ; and it is not 
known how far they were navigated. Some of the more 
important of the canals built during the period were 
the following(1) The famous Jumna and Sutlej Canals 
constructed about the year 1355 A. D. over a total length 
of nearly eighty kon during the reign of Firoz Shah 
Tugblak 4 ; (2) Ali Mardan’s Lahore Canal built by ‘ an 
adept’ in canal construction about the year 1610 A. I). 5 ; 
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and (3) Malijal Canal in the Dinajpur District of Bengal 
(18th century A. 1).), which is said “to have earned a 
considerable volume of water.” 1 2 There were also many 
artificial channels in the South constructed by the great 
Chola Emperors (10th and 11th centuries A. D ), and the 
Kings of Mysore (17th century A. D.). 5 


1 Bengal District Gazetteer ( Dinajpur ), p. 93. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vnl. TX, p. 304; Vol, X, p. 374; K. Aivanpir, Ancient huh 
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( iffe^ Wt I ) 


ata tilt tfiaatl *ff^ e t1 'WSJvl 3^1 ^feltC5 CT, *t¥atfet 
ca ^a^afata aitarl a^fettia, ®t¥fre a$ ai #fea cata ^ain ai 
, ?®ta ^fes ?a aft i *tafetar annca ^$ftal fetcsa i 
#tca ca aa=i ^fers 5 air at tH cafes ’dfsal ata, ><? *fer air 
al asa aaflt—<#ta i tif aa?r an at «pt faPtat c?r, cat' $fia i 
& aaa air ai an fei, #icaa aita cata ^®3 W aft i asp- 
aw at$.ftai Itefej tsaa?, ^a^atfe arta, ^t aa^a *r$ at an,-~ 
aitfarecs, attend; ’ ^rfecs?, afec »cw i tatea facsra cata 
§WP9 aft, cata ^f% 2 fra aft i tiia aara;g arfnatca ^t aa=t 
air ai 'samca fe«* afel, srafefca fetlfe afetcia i ^^ak, 
istaa^ a’t ajtrs, ^ta ®mcaa cata* arara atfaca ft -fjatca ? 
arcaca aca ataa, *r?afstfj atfap ^t aatt Pwi fetcsa i 

“Its resolution of human life into a series of arts mec 1 /auically 
related keeps it at whac we must describe ;it a low level.” “ The only 
personality that matters is th it of tUe/Mcml soul, and to him his 
personal existence is the very boud he seeks lo break,” 

tilt aa^r air ai feta aafgt #la i ist aaa artr, sfraca 
atafca atfe atfetcs i aa?r a^-t ai a'a ai feta aaffe 
aa> 4p(.® *ttfawt ®tcaa siaa aftai aftca; ®ta aiF ttca i 
atjfe ist aa=t a»ij afcatcs, 's^faa seta attaatca >$ai>i fea’ 
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#rai ^ i sRr ^at sfttft, ftsts snffRs i <?h 

•H, <d*ti$\5 <$% *(*5i<m.' 5 *f 4|(«<lj'o i ?feltCI*t l ’f(Fv»f*i® ^ft3 

R«iti i ^ »t«t5t% sitft, sf’tspifl ^rtt« ®n? 

R«3 <RR sfltR, fftR *f| I t?tt *s|RIRR 

«tf?r«n i 

^1^ =5ttsi<?i iS\% f<iw&i ^rtt^r-i ^ftsu otRcs ^tspn? 5 ^ 3 1 
"RsIbRj ft, yR ^1 - 53 c l <Tl fftR^jfty ‘sfR 

<Rl?l VtH ^Rt'S'I ; *fl, ftR '-£|^ *f*$ It'S! >3(.■*)<? <iR 

’Sf'SS ft?IR’ "SltCf,—r §3 ST'S* I 

^sR ' 5 rR?1, '-flt RRT>tC\s, *R;*t't*rR <2tt*ftl yftcsfi I 

(}) c^st^rtcr^ r|R *itRr/sR; 'jft "sirr wfc»R *Rr’ 
ftc-55 ; ^R ®rRR ‘c®y’ i ^fsi-Q ^srRIre ®rtfe» RRres; 
^R C^sRR SsttR PtR ■ ^5Rt° 3ftR« OaRR ‘C'Ssy’ I 

^ '£Rtty, : ®rRyi »R"?R *r**rw rnRre ntfcafl i ^tRR, 
'jR CW ®tRR Rt ^5R<FR <FRp® RR ; 'STtftf'Q 0®RR 

^*rr ?i ^ ^Rca rR i *irsi ’R’^y ny^cR 

^*RR Rl R*RR fftfll ^e.RRf^t *ttf? I C** RSi*t R ? 

ft<Tf3 ^R«l S\t CT, 0®RtC«S <R ^ "STtCI ; RRtC®« cftt 
Rttl I ^3RR m ^3*1 I <R wtt ft ? 

RR-’R 5 ^ I C'5RtC5'S SfR-’RRRR Rt'f ft*R ; t5 tRtt'S'8 

rr-’Rrr? RRtRt*rc <rftrtt:f i -a^ w-ft, ^R ^RR ^i”*l 

(Part) ; C'sRtR 5 RtR SftRt 5 ® *ltft ; ^ C®RR 'srtfsr ^RR ?l 
‘sRyrR ^ft\§ *ttft I ^RR, ®R)t, Rtft'Q C^RR RRt; 
! ®rRt!R <*R sftftcs *tR ; ^R ! =tRR ^*RR ?1 ®W?R 
»tR# | 45 ft -2tta-" 5 RR, ' ^srRR OtesfeyWR ®ltytt?S 0 RtCl; 
^5tt ^RR n<5t5tR (TfCFfty^t^f C^RtC® RtC5 I ytftRQ, 
«rt*i- ,, »RR Rrwc 9 !* ^r tR i >2tta-’ 0i RR w 

: * jR; ’jf’Ritft 1 to ratr? »BnCTt*t+WjlRttv- 

-^Br, _ l , -*^®tsijt. »lltata^fC^I J^WtSh: RUT.; _ WBrf*W? 
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.«rtC5 ’fett/’fera *ni*TOst *r*v « *i<r>TO9 cw«t 
^ slew «tc®jprt %*m? in <si*ppits *w«f i fe, «rw? 
• l *K*t ^1 C^Str stCWS, (^5W?t JRfeR 5 *ltft 5 (W S . J TO^ ®fTf*RT® 
*fl | ^ft =5^1^ , #R*f ?CT> ; fe( SjftSt’S, ^ft 
; sff^ i ^sffft's c®t*rf^ ®R*t ^1 csss 5t3ts, ! ®itfs[ '*rfa 

I ifit 5fWt ^fsT ^Wst JRfetC’F *rW®. ^ito; ®ftfe5 
nf? sfl* I C3Wa 'Slf^F, cttTj* (felt? ‘Wf I lilt «WHj 
arW3 c*n^ c*it5l <3 5T3i v t’ i *rfft TOft ’sjrot 

«itfwtt, refe ^°*t *rt csssstrafiti 'srt^R isrrot fe 

^if^lt, ®rWH ! 5i“*i ^1 , ®tw?i : 53tCT? Pro (object) $tc®§ i *pr*t 
^)CT? *W^t lilt 3^11 I *IWt ^fat, S PR?T Sitfe '®t““f ; f%® 5 ®t?1 
stubs, tor Wfet ^ti ifei w ®itci i c$fe wesfe, 
fets wesffes toc^f ^srt^rc^r, TOtre ?i. fet* 

'♦lIwtfRs* S3 ; ft-M, ^tStS CS33 ‘ S?R*V 55 lt*lt3 3*Jf 31 f3R3tSift'8 

<ttt ’srrW? «i*f3tft ststt S3+ i 4t5R*r, <fefe cs 

3l faRItSjf^IS «lfo<ljRj* stC3, istSl C®tSt3 CSS»( ‘ SRR 9 !/ istSfat 
stC3 I #TO cw ‘WT’ StSft ; \StSt3 ^ 31 febS 
\5<T*felt tt3l 3fe I C3 #tC33 CW =5T<R*f, CTO ’Sfe ;—efM- 

"*W ct #rc? *rt 31 fen to i >at 


csttiPnrtStofe TOsWWnt* ^f—tsrtft OT ®tai, *i*i>) i "^fertf’FC’jl sjpwt 
s&y asra (att<ra) wiV 1 — 3 ?° 'sftr i sfcw avt: («bw) ^foorwrotw 
■atnwfsPtR ( «rcc*i) ) fe*ifira” (aw?, «i*rc •) 

* "*tfr ! t r #t^.'t : S; 3i;cspi1 : ^ ^ I ij 5iW1tT^ ®3 farili 

i 6 c@Tife” i ‘‘^aai'ElfeTRtatt 

j r?5T^r^ta*l l 5iEti ftws — Wto: cm c«it«l^t’t‘i"—tanfw, ■spi, si« i 
t "“it^ fw5=i cstaf^iftre fi^ira ; osirafats =itafit'g, fc^ap S^isfftra, 
CSH Wtl ’ttst* C58t‘ 'Sfe’WC® I - - -MWlftf%sf®t a1‘ttfi?,'Sra.'!|?tCl51 - «fjf3f=ff5Tt'in!1 , S^” | 
<Ksitff&5PF# 6 ^li% C5< ? H; fes^ftT I SHPlftf'l 

< ewifh ). ai t '!lwi<Mfe: i spsik w.v csjtfes;”—ist?r, 

«i4i» Ac.) *tf«hcli ft«wra; «iw—wt<lw ORSupR^tas, st S^ra” (?i*i>«.) 



a* i 

mi$, csWcs #5^ «rfr q ■©‘i, 'srwq? 
w* ftra irt ; ^ §{i i C43 *n, cst^ra *wf ste®, <5it*rf?) 
‘Wl’ fsS I lilt Sf®t SfCsFF #)C3? 'Q •sicsj^ <i^g ■®«| « 
f®a fsst ctffacs *its5i n;?m b?,w<i ■sdr wf ?t 

’srstt ^1 ®tsi stc*. *itt<i ^1 erne ^tc® 
^§fel sitt® 1 c^“"5 sfl, 4®43fSr «i*fr 31 s«i fitstt 3 ft w?te.>CTt?) 
^T, ®t5l ^tW— ^J-Bitfte *Ct 3) '$'!, 'Q'®#i ^-Bft'Sht 
si’t 31 33 % c^fa if’t 31 ■av-ja er^t? «rt 31 wra 

(7! ^^I®; C®*T OTf«TC5 *1t«Tn 3t<I, C3 C®W3 ^<1 fM? ^1 Wl 
stsi i ^®3t° M -it 3 ^ ?t •s c ttf® sites ^®3, 44 wf 
<il =?®f<[ £te®j^ sfthrat ^tef, tsi fWs 4fa®t stw i <st 
^•st ett c !- ,o n^ ) <gt®j4 #)t3 tsra «rt*R w ^ty i tci* , 
«rtr 31 '^ c nft? 4f®3i sftiTP | 

^rrsral cvffac® *itt, <2ftft«wtc^i 3t?itf4 s»ft-®33, 

<fit ■sjfs^r?? 31 wt ‘^|3* ^fsisrl *ifeii sstsitfe't i 

'S?U.<H C3 ^ ^ <3 ®3i 9 t’ ^Itef, ®t5l CT •jf^® 31 I C3 3H < p!?ts, 
i£i3> >£rt c i-' n ^ i! fr ; Rt jr^3 •rfal *(*$ 31 fsRrfa ■Aii^tw «il's<ij'8» $t?il 
?fettC5 ifK* ■il? sf'JTQfftt Bffa I 'StBrls*!^ 'll 1 !4 ^fe? ^'Tf®, 
^If^? iiit ^^fesrfsR 4f?rai f?jrtfe*H i f®t3 ^ttsl 
ct, ‘f3®t*w3’ ^te33—^iFs<07r sra^f?) <te® ^®3f, 

^rt-^R 31 Wf? 'SltCf \ I -2tt«l-"»t^H—CHWfa«?SW 'S 


» -...iiTOTOtft-ftpw?[n»iw: f, >i^Fi?1swt , i«5|5r:" i ’eilroitPt ^«ttw« 
csw^isi^l CTtsfira^rts i.--«9v^tf^t ■srt'fs «ic'sr>ff*t,”-^it^t: f»rora r (c^rf ”?a, 

«l*i«k’) | 5 »!1!W!ltw^ra^ a^fgrstifl i "^5 w >rtt: 

jutfj 3^3, s («;«i«) i 

+ “fSsfirei ^it«l i ■ ■ -^ilaif^^ «ra ^rafsnsw-flfe «if^rfRf®: 

■51^^1)4351^^1 >R»rftWtt^3^fOT (■• e. JR»pff®®) (». e. 

4Stw:) .C4^5R”—3TO, »i*r^ 

j "aM ctpjfijjFTFs i-■■’i ^94: «i?[-!ifsiii:-.-ffii‘ti4=:-'-^Tlfw®if4s^4ii < t: i .w 
5 ■arc^t 5 34 'STSfalW, 3Ti! *133%, ac®144 •lUTOOf^'tfiPI’itat 5—^)3 
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^T-54rlR^ <3^, sit(3ta>, *tSf ”n*ftfi? R<t%({ti(.n—nfan® atal, • 
i2t3TSS #t?3 '« S<g3 *t?T^m TOWi 'StfsatCW I tw^feacatw, 
CS^CS? CTO ’Sfsn att^prtCS, CSt aftCS ^ <11 fsnita ^f^arfw 

tt?(1 <*1(3 I sm st3t at at e l-’M ; 5f^ «if«w atatCf* i a^n- • 
fcs®, at £fh-"n=tfS $$la TO | ^3*13F CHattatfllTIS C^T, 

»rt at ft^fa ^Rlt SS sc? I #TCS<J CTO at tt3 

*ron’ ^rcw ; awias sam aWr ^ag ‘to^’ t$ ttcf i 

(r.) fsgit?? ^feifoss cs, af3js> aan>t 'j('»t? si 
TO^t ^tC5> I falOT sfta S^nt/t ^ifscn, ?1 <TO 3tS S^S • 
' si wtca? sft» s^g; ^fstn, a> gt3 a3<Raf?r *rg al gscs? 
^l%^jf¥ stsl atca ?1 nW, ngnttelctra at fsfWft fac*ta 
gtfaai scs atfacas i ar?i gtrat gfrai nttcaft ca, #tca<r aWt 
grata al W, as* cat a^rca? 'srfaajf^ al fasH i—wfa a?; 
c*it ^afa st3 ^iR»<ij'Q’ a3S“®fn a^r al '?s c i al fiml i "rota aa* 
(Tit ^stcaa as? ^’fi gt3 ®i^ 5 ?t'5?-<2ttf^ i “tgratstar ^Mfwncs’, 
#tcaa TOta aa* <nt ^sta ?t3 ^f^aRr a’srgsf*! saicgi at 
aWca ^teta ^fss® am* a>fastc^s— 

(a) “aa?a c<r§t ^sin, csc>t ! srai stalas atncs fs«a sea si; 
ststa'a ^c’W atcs si 1 atsi ^na swas «tirt^i atcs si, 

^tStt S3S I f%l Stal ^CSTa =®TC*TOFt attTt ; StSl ^ CStS 

wa Wca fs»a sea, atgi ssst aW Win st3 ntca si 1 css • 

'srfWtfaniR 5 ! ■ntC'ft 3W Wl I ®lVliil«f^a '5!®t®‘Ca ; S catwl I. 

silfT5!tf 5 i3*ST| *jc®«is ^asfTOiireil fi?,^‘t;, *k®1 zips kcvjz*.- 

r (& «t°) i 

"$335t?a3f%; ( ) ’Rsrtfl-'rt farwinl i.f^( ? «i’i?tiifTO? 

upCTtfiw^ ft’i’Ff®'’— pwtsgic 5t' 5 i8?; 

"■attftrsr •ppc, sasifSi <jjw—^rar’i’ittii: SRill:;— sr?, ’’law?? sn st^l; 

•IjpnMt; ^fh..srpit; ^Wk Sawtslwa ?stt=f^!^ 5 i---cn 

=(tatf^1 3«7tf^r5t: TjRi; ^Ust;, cot|; fawwMWi;'’- t*T!f?, 
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91 , ®*.i's 9^$>t *ii «tiFM, *ttE*P 51 i 

f9CT9 f%?49-9^ §e.*m5tre> C991 *119, %5i 'm C^P? 9^ 

*R*rc»f9 *F5i i jfc f9W9 f9t*t9 Epfr^fsto ■$ 9^9 f^n? 
© 

9*11 9t9 # 1 

0>) “94949 »2t4>t9 'S v lF«'i 54?C$ C*f^H 9f?l I . 

49>, ‘’TS.’-f^W <jf% ; *9*15, <: 99e,’-f99595 ^1% t 5§®9 <2^19 C4tE4H 
9W, ‘JR’-f99945 Clt^ 9*l9t 44? 495919 49> 4W 

59 91 ; ^51 9#ftt *49591*1 9ft55 1 f^ ‘«I>r«.’ f99W C9l9St 
94%fft 9i*tt^9 9194 57:5 I ^f^l 49t ^^19 f9999 9^*1919 
^tffs | 4°?191, 'SlfflOT? 5tf«595t9 C9t91>1 f99® 49>9i*f 9TW ; 

57>-*t9T9tl9 f99 ! t9-f999<P C5l4T>t *tf99l^5 591’ I *4 *4(.v\ ^fa<t>R9> 
5*39 W1 9=11 9t9 ; f^ ^5t9 9fe-*19t9Tf5f f945l9C95 TO 9=11 
9t9 9l l” „ 

*4^9iC*r, 45! 51 #17.99 ‘4f9i*f *49° OT? ^$*1 55t*s ■*l('e<)i'®» 
9*^ 91 19499-55^1 9m f5991 f<t5l, *l^9T5t% >219919 ^®C99 

9C4J (contrast) 0f9foltES9, *5t5tt ^t99l *1t^9Csf9 ^f54t9 fsrf*TS 
<44a5 9;<5f5 95f99l 4m <2}5f*f9 45f?Ci5fs S— 

(i) 99 > =1 95§95 ,49T>1 ‘ 3 ?'5t9" 41 "<191*1 -^IR^ I 9539 3 3®t4T>1, 
C9»t-95t=1 4 ^5"?t9 C^W«, *tf99fl® 59 91, 9i*tt^9 9t91 9R9 91 I 
^59tt ^51 19*51’ I f^ 5 ? ^51 97§9 9lC9t9 9*1*5; *35R*5 C9 99=1 
9*9 91 T45f5 9s«,*t5 59, C9^ 9*t 91 f945t953f51 ^9; 9(9; *tf59f§*5. 
59, <fi*ft9g? >2151 ^C9, 3®9k §5t9l I f999?5jFl 49? 

*94°?1 5^05 ®I9’?t i g9 <2ft5l 59, ^*s9h ^5t5l *f9”*f9 ‘9lf|%’ 

* *>irai ftm ntwim: 1 fttiw fflwrt 1 w 1 ®rstm:, ; «, ws* 
m’— w: 1 mratmt, 5 *sf: : —■aisiatca *sw—fcgf«\«nj, <it -1 "bras 9 Wk 
(an) «5 ait*M aifesf's—stl 5 ! 'aitftaR’’—9M ^fu, sin i 

t “aifa ^fnatafprcii ;,—1 ^f%: 9 ml^safe, —9s 1 

aflaat ®S—H9S I 9*5 C5 ^ 9t*<F*l9C®JU5 99l9tf5*P5t*l-99 9®!, 9=( 96:, 

99 ^T5T9" 9*9 1 ijott^cntf: ^ 95 fn: 1 'sw ■ 

Tto: 995 5if®st5ls -. 5 ij aafnfa*: ^stfastals"—ftti, so® 1 




#t55c*fs 


SA 

(Mutually exclusive) i f %35 5^5 *^313 ft, *i3m «uTri3gt43 
xTC*fF'Q t; ®tyf5’ (continued identity) 5tf5>5l 515* I 
" (ii) ?5i cffftc® ntssl m C5, 5^5 5*$ 51 

=*HS C^t*? W *UE5tFt | ‘3*t55-3]rht5’ 

5t‘f5f5^-3>t5‘l’ 5f*T5l ffTO*t 5 5f35tC§5 I ^1551 f5tt<F stimulus 
^stimulating cause 5ftc« *ltf3 I f%35 ^ C3fl ‘ ; 5'»t5’51 
'5t5l ‘f5f^S~5>t5C c t3’ ^C*W 5tC5 51 ; <§51 5>t5t5'3 

5t5l 55 •fll’ \ 

(i'ii) 5*$ 51 fap5l 5| 'Q«| 5^5 <J ? i ®t5’ 5=Tl 

' 5t5 51 I 5^5 C5ft 5[®t5, (Tift c£lt 5*5 51 555 5^t® 5f\53 t 

5*fr55ft^ 5fw 5^5 *?®t5 55, : 5t5l 5^OT 3*5<55f^I5 *tf35€5 « 
*T$5 5^\5 5i, <i)3t 5^=5 51 #t5C5^ life- 5*t 51 f55t555ft 5fe® 
R^e* <F5t'Q *r®5 5^'S 51 I C5>5 51, 5t5t5 5t5l ■5'5(5, (Tt C55 

* “3 5 '-n 45 3tl% 5?t<!3t! ^1® *133°, 3^°, ' 3 5 ’ffstiwk 3(®|3l«, shk 

ft®}' *155?” 1 

‘5f?f3FStfir3%: srf: f3;®ji f?:’* 0v o ®t3i.-stsi*) i 

”3 & 53t ! f3®tC3l 3tf% I 3f? ijj3*-3tal5J\ ^^f3f3^x. ^33321 ~<i1 t*I®j?” (8|*|*) ( 
‘*Ftwf3C*tuil31iftt33 fa®tf3r*i3 333(31 ^31: : 3 ^ (-f <sf, 

., H«|1) I 

“3 ft 35! 35 Wt3: f3f*53!, 3 ®: 3)f%53l% -^ftrEIfPl" (?|5|i«J I 

”wi'-+l 3t 5Tt^ *Wlrt3 3I38ICS1 ®3f®, 3 WWt^t^tSRqPt ®3i#3 43 «3fe I 
. 3W? V313J33: 3lf®53f®, 33>l®Urt‘t3T3?tt3l 515!®” (31513°) I 

3tv1 4C^t^3ltSbf3t, ^3V53:33 3lf35t[3‘tt3 3(”3 53®"’ (335 s ?®, 3.1> 1 it 
t ”*tfrtTtt*<l 3i(3«f: 313515*®!, 3r|33RTi5t35> *[<3V? ^Wfr" (35i75!i -.ImsM I 
“3rSf? 51*5331:5^ 3t3ll3;- 4|fe3®C® ; — fer*Rltft 3:ravtWI3T3f3C®t'il313^t®t311<:-'-- 

3^‘tn *1f«T®3Fl*53K” o*° ®r, bi*n« ''3t3rate 3t«3itv5‘ii fews-^i 5 

*rt55tw* 3 C3T3f6? 3t3?33 fSpFlt^JI 31" (S|8|33) | "JT33 Tt^WfifSl— 

^tJ*t»H3 315,55^: f**t*tr (3|S|>8) | 

”33 3RtfOTf®3n51T®- • -3I3lVf ®; ®f3f®, 3RSCS i5j®37RFSI3v:, S3|5 3(f®3lf#3t<(3tC*W®1 I 
••%? ^t5?VC33-f3®ItfS3mt3” (8|8|«) 1 





'3»° I 

fa vsr^tw ? 5^3 « 

•st^t? «rtr, -9^ faf35 i 

(iv) w c^ti< rg? sifas *R*ntf mfam m, 

0^415 *5, vilt q^fa $e.*fg 55 I ^rei 515 Jffa® SR^sf Sit g ? f%&t , 
f5ft-5-4449 (stimulating cause,) ’Snfas SJ) . 5 §ee} # q'ltQfa 
Ss-^a 55 51 i fai 515 51 wtcqa call ‘srsiq,’ c*#t, iseh C5*fa 
4°5?f 51 f5f5^-^ra; c (5 me’Wt 5fC5 51 | ^St5§t fasj ; ^S5t? 
§?1 C4t5 555‘trg5 5t5l ^e*|?t 55, 551 55=t1 5faC5 *1tC5 51t t 

(v) 5555 ‘ 5 5 r 5t5’ ^ 5tCS^ 51 5lfa(.«i, ®I*f5 5H5 

4?5C?f, ^51 5tr.» 5’5-^fai §e.»f0 s|c5 fa^ ? =5<55ft 515 ^qHjI 
l'5t5 ^155 ?5<.s? ffrj, ^51 5Rtt. s'? 5%C5 I 5^51, 5’fj-QpI 51 
f55t5-'5Jp1 *j3J P?(/5 ^e.*l0 5??f, ^5lt 5fatf5 55 I ^ 513)? 

3j 4 [5 1 ’ pi 5 3,-5-T?15tC^"5” 5Q5 4>f55tC55 I 5<&5 5t5tS ^fac® 
5 > ft5l 5t5 C5, fsf«I ®l(.55 51 51? '95>'§1 1 1 ‘5Jo|q’ ^|l§, ?5l 
lfat5 4f5r.s5 I ®fp1 51 5?(3, >il? ‘®t5«. 5>{5T5f5’ 5<35 4f55f5 
C5>f3? i2fC5t®T5 f?®l 51 \ I 

* "3Tt3R3!-"355 ^•S®Tt: Wrest 0?’ ®tar, sioijs) i 

“’s'stwss 3if3ta'i , ifbs3 ®13, 3 5 rets: ®rs: ftcstsp S5*rare (sioijo) i 

"3 <j ■ststfttrs^ acjq 3^fs* lanrtwi <j?: i 3ft tor wtftnra ®31W3 Jwb si 

Wreltsri i---==tsiPo CTlteft re if?:, a ® 3 - 3 ®t 3 TU 3 c®* ftoitt 3 $'fs” 

(Bi«|ir) | “aft awSw jjfe, tsca 3 ntr*rt?t fstwwi ?1 <j§: isi-oia) i 

t "aft catara calre 'issl’fs:, cal fare-iiK 'tamatw®, ftSIFSfVl “ 3 S 
'tiasitf 5 ^; 3® faa-Sft^i 31 ’reirs” orsiaj, use*; i “aft TOU-iawi ®taj: 
asfafre;, tre® 3i lasjr i 

, ‘’3t®tfaa't*5S aimas aHR’. 3®13:. 3 3 535CS 5smTt5t3t«!®t?lfo 33^ ; 3 ft TOT 
C<tft>K ®!3tC4 3l aft^tateStSSta), aifrajtaWSSIal, ’Sll5tfim«6f5 f3«ftftW- 

tsitft” (f > 'er,sni»ii 

"aiftiimHfaSJ’-'are'Ssm’r (8|8|ao) | 

{ “<133^ St3f5i3ra 3113311313® 3tf(® 3t3t‘t3 33W1 C3PW51t3, 33W313555®" 
^sjtfw. (a^33!, 313I>’) I 

"3® >| 531 Stts^’ire: 3PR 31^1!, S®f3ft33! 3H3‘iH'313; ®t«, « , «I<I3 13335155515:" 
—^SJtft UIS13IS). I “3 6 531<5®tC3l 3tfe tf$re^53iC5"—?5’ <5131’ I 



I 'bS 

^ gfai *$tR\ srfesfw ct, #tc? ! ®if%?jie» *)•$- 

C*f ^tfTOl \st5l 

•TCS I 1%t^, TOSft ~&.U5 #tlS? C? ^33,—'Stsft f^PlitQ 

^firatci** i 

(«) ’$t?*l >il?”s ^t%,—§StCT3 ■SK«ff TO fa, ^?1 m>, 

cwfa *f*fcra fe#ra ®i«otara *r®iff *tfa m 
sfertcFt 1 ff*fa *itta fafa-^-fa” *Nti>1 £fa?r 

1 *itfa35ffa ct *Nt5l #ral aresi 1 fa^fasfa 

>*rai>l *m.\ TO c i ^E<t 1 ^rsffaTF, 

'SftS ^WSfa fa?fa fafa*t ^Rtl ’’itra 1 ffa 5 
ffafa'!#! Wit *Wf 3^5^ ’SffaW ^TM I 4$ 
wit>i .Jf ^wst? ^c*ijt ** 5 * 1 ® «itw 1 *iTOt€t fafa 
5^51, *RW3^ 'STTOl *ffa ^3fa ^WTI, W <7n>t >2ff® CT^ 

wift fa<^ sfeii to TOi ^faTO w wilt fifa; 
^TOftro c<t TO’stft ^tfaTOw, TOfa sice's cnt w(T>t 1 
^ wifa/fig ‘TOfa ’ *tw fttffat to TOre to? 1 “trotTOj 
’■rWffafts *to? 3?fai1 TObtI faitts*? (7t, fTO cTOifa^ ‘TOfa 
TOflt toTO sfaro, c#TOtt, $ nsR^fr ®tt< toTO ^fTOw; 
■'jWt® 5 'sitff TOTO sfTO*I I TOt®, faft TO3 ^1 
wretch ‘TOfa TOkto 1 to, top ?<g Ji^rctf, idTOPtstt® 

<s *ito TO <ii faro <5faw to cTOfaw fafa ^to fafar’ 

1 ^ faw ^fTO TO^I fafa, <FT? C I ^1 TO^T TOi^t 
TOs TO1 <^{,\s 'ilf'TO^y TO ^1 fwt^l'Sft,—lil^ 5JC5(J 
*rito?[ IVaw to^i, '5t?t? 'feR 1 ^ ^t<it's 

TOf*Rd =3f^C5 *ltfil CT, 'fef^ TO ^1 (7T Sf 

fifSt^ ^^FSJ S«I1 I sctj-'5jf?t 

* “wf't fimff^ ^ac’lWrtTOirs, cs*Pt sirtt^W-iW n^i , '?l 
'•TO‘R’ WJttWTO; ^WIMW ^tftsl: f|srTO?W J 1t 

ijjrt^ |...’5i5! ^G?tw TO'IH ^Mi a^treci''—a^~3r, ?np* 





«(ba'3-Sttf I 

“^stscss nfirsjts stfssi stf%cs f% srssfcs ? g^st? s^s ^#sf?t ms 
« tsts *rtr, <-9^ fwfss sr# i 

(iv; it® C^ts SgS sfe *WC?f Mstffsst? m, -3^t5Ft &f®ro 
ststS *S, S*t S#| te,*t3 SS I W3 S^S sfto JRJpf Si STpiiW, 

fstSiKSSS 4 ) (stimulating cause) tsf?a SI • SttSi, 

ss si i f%i s^s si #tcss cs§i ‘^ots,’ cstt, mn csts 
*rcstf si fsfss-sstsws -sicw stw si i ^®tslt fej ; ^sst; 
^5si csts stssfgs stsi ^e,*ia ns, t?1 s«n sites ®TtCS SH* 1 
(v) S^S ~£|ST>I ‘■^'ots’ ttwt si sifew, ®tss s^s 
StSttf, ^ ?tC5 S*#-'Sfq ^e.*m ?%S fssMfiRt ? ^S?t” s^s i<isn>t 
’S'stS ’jtS ttW>t fist, t?t sftest ttCS I •TgSl, si 

fsSstS-'Qf*! t® ftcs ^e*ISf tt*I, t?tt sftpS SS I ^t SfSlt 
'otSTS’t? “iWVStfjStOTS” SQS S>fsstRS I vflt SQS SfSt'3 •jfitt'o 
5 TtSl StS CS, f%fs ®ft£SS St S^S >iiS>§t ^ ‘■‘W »1<t’ ■ ! ®ftR, t?1 

'fists sfStaS t at?1 Si St(3, v!lt ‘^Se. StSTStS’ SQS sfsst? 

CStst StCStSfS f|«t Si J I 

* "iii5R=3-”^t5i TOisiti fifro^i Ssr o?° ®to. »i'»ii») i 
"TOtMC^M &MW\ wt«M 3tM, M^TOtMl ^s! ftlMTO S'l'WlS (Br®l>«) I 
“M $ i^fStfMTOM MCSM 5TOfS1 IMCSIWI ^«S I Mft «IC!t: MItStfMTOM «MrtlTO 'SWFl Ml 

frortwl fit i—wfe'TO’RSKif, cmImcSH to fii. m «M-TOtMSt< sc®- ftiMft sitfe” 

(e|«|f) I “sift wife*? Sife. ISSCMM TOMtM fMEMlCMI Ml ^t: i8t-»l») I 

t “M ft CMftft C^TtlM* Wt<St, CM I fSTOITK VtMtTOMtTOC®, fTOIC«Sfc” | "M 5 
tlMMtf<iPl TO Mf^l froSft^? Ml TOjra” (^” ®1MJ, >18|*») l ‘*sft TOKS-^M^ ®tMH 
TOftfTOl, ®TO3 Ml t»ran” I 

‘‘^WfTOPK 'S31M*MM TOtMS, ^ M *WTC3 'JjfMMIt'ttMt^MtMlfe TO t ; M ft MIC3 
GitMiK «MF1W1 Ml «faMlMtjmt?®t5t, <3MJ|nW?®IMl, ^tStfMTO«Bfl> fM«ftftSR— 

tsitft” (.? ®r, 8i»i*) 1 

"stfMiWiK fs^5I••• ! SrM'^!mV , (8|8|M>S) I 

i “iiMMft at^fuMig ^MiTOs MSacm mmwI RtMTOc^, mmImmImjito®" 
thrift, (asgpi, i . 

“to ’f *pR ats^TO; ' s nM ^t^i;, ftftMK BtroststM: stM.MretMS fMMW^'TOs;” 
—^STtft WH» I. “S 5 <W<TOtCMl Mtra USMSUTOB®’— 1 3?" '51MJ > I 



^Igge^fg ^gi*t I Gi 

- <4% gtgi 'srfggi ^rfe'sfi eg, ^tc<f ^Rxu'G’ g't- 

eg #tegg w’f gfsrai “TOtetfr fgTO? g^fggte^g, TOI 
•TO5 I fspl, gfe® #ftgg ^*t CT TO3,—fgTO? 

^fggtei g i 

(«) ^tgg ^g° g>tgj,—^?te?g toi to IV, ^1 cggftgtg toj, 
*t^gtsttr cggts g*fcgg fcftg ^grtegg ixiVsi toi< *flvf gjg 
g^fetcsg i w*fg *tteg “TOj-TOg” TOf&l <2Ws TOf gjg^® 
$ggie^ ] 5 ffrg ! g'5ftg> eg g>gf5l gftgl (WSl "TOgSg* 1 fgg*tg^f?F 
TO?1 &CS TOg t£lVSl TOSl *ltg c l TO I ^TOet 
%TO TOg'fi ^gTO vtg*r gfei Mvt g*gl gfe® *ifcg i f%$ 
fgTO-'sfa ifi^l g*gg TOff’ g^e®^: ^srfVw states i 
^*#1 Jf $t TOTO TOJt «f[C¥ I ’J^ggft TOlttl fggg? 
stal, to# ^srrol gtgg gro ggeg, w cgift £tf® .wi, cgt 
^gs 5 # fgg$ stai gta gtti gRgtgTO gears witt fsg ; 
g^gtegg eg TO’sfti ^tfgates, ®tTO gears cgt will TO? i 
^ WtttWS ‘TOa’ TOr fVcVpn grgj ^C® TOg l *TOWfr 
TOlfTOF to? g^fggi gftgl feitcsg eg, f®fg egategt ‘gTO’ 
TOff§t gjg^t? g^fgegg, catTOgt, ^ to# TOf grastg gdgegg ; 
^tc^tG 5 toT gjggjg gfaegg gi i TOt®., 1%fg g^g gi #egg 
TOnttegt ‘gTO’ gtrogi TO, ®rag^ gege< liJwtste® 
eg gg^t a*$ gi tggrfg ^ifcg] 5 ® 5 sg, cg^fgw Mg, tstg ‘gTO’ 
gfrog* i <st fggg fSa? gTOl «itgi f®fg, TO 11 ! gi gig wt 
<iig° ®si stc® ^(ros 5 g*$ gi fggro®fsr,—®it ^®cgg gegj 
TOTOa (Vjjig g^gr, ®tstg fgstg gftgtcfg i fgutg gtgtG 
TOral <jJto> *ttfg eg, f®fg g^ gi fggtg'5sf%cg^ eg g^ gt ^fcgg 
^gs*t gfte®g ^fl fVstst to®j g^gi i ^MgjG 5 g’fr-^Mr ?le® 

* “owft wiMgrtww®, awPt g(gt^5r-.lgl 
‘tUpI;’ 'sp^rnw®; ^rsng^R’Rt^rtc^^ «t*(sitft*t; %?tw?g ; l‘s ^Ifif ■^liii'-srtlfi'i- 
l—^rtPR ’fWK TO s?»iTO'—3S?3i. ?kr* 



■^t^'S-at? 


a wtcaa ^a?fti wt ^tc^,—fsft ®t?i| 
afaatcsa i ®t5i ai 5?ca, aaaa e a*tc% aara fwt, 4 % sms 
fa<a a^faata >acama 1m ai i 

(8) ^ -aw* ^taai a^atste'Tia ^ita i -5‘4ij| Rw 

’ttka^ ^f£ ^fa® arfac® Ut? | ’W-S 5*C® ®B5 ’I^FS, a<8 ai 
sPtcaa steal ca atal c®t%a a^ ai #fa. ^tci, a?rati5taj afaal 
fe® (gcaa aft i Haiti's catea^ -afiata a^faai caca ai i *nsa 
aRtc®C5a— 

“afa aia ai #tcaa ant ai faara^f^t? aai-a#s ?a ; afa a^r 
at fa^ta^Rt st®t, a^ ai sftcaa ^aa ^itaa ‘wt’ ai atea, ®fai 
5?w ^ttaai aaaaa '-fiaa caa cafac® at? ca,—a-sa^Rt faaaeaa 
acaj ^fatcat®! ‘af%a>ta?’ ^<t>a <?feil Sci; ^ta aaa^jf?! faatcaa 
ar.ai ^tateatsl ca*a*i ‘^awat’ wt ffisai td? ; strata, ^taa 
faateaa acaj ^tateatsi caaa ‘^caa^’ ^a a^ai ®e3, 
^aa atatao ^ata *tfa*tpt atai %c& ai ? ?ata ®ca a>taa fa ? 
aa afa caaa a*a ai faata ata? aa, «tal a?ea aa=a faaacaa 
acait®, aac^a? ^a afa^pfe 5?c® atfa® i f??§ ®tai ® aaa? 
?a ai i ca at fa^ffM afac® tsja^ ®t5tw afaal? a°<35 a>fac® 
?tca ; ^a<at^a afka cfaca ai i ^itata ca a<-^sa fa*frta 
afar.® ata, ®t5tea> sjfataa a?cq 5faca ai; ^a®f-a°ista a r att t^ta 
aw :s tfa*iJa> *?ea i ^®at°, i?a* ^aa>i faatcaa ca aa>a ®iaft|a 
c®a ^a; lit aa^a ^a’sta? acar aaa ^ftatcat'Si ^VSi faRa? aarat# 
* a) ‘a s yjfirei: *rafatwi ®W;, cwfirc a'grwirai 

^ ‘jifu'sla 'sfaia (31^: «ic®jp51--^ft'l alsc®, ^t5tW5 wf*(—sl'sls't: 

i ^ 'srst^ ^t5‘tat|!»i?ioi, a^HtfrosrtPt 

Bftoraa; ^ ?5^’ fjttvs \--- 7 Ffr$ b tor cw cw ifM 

(aw, ai«R») l 

(2) af®fi?r5tri( ^"ttw ^l85f%^t5^<tftf=i Satwlwwft catr^ 

f@c^ i r e ?<nPife ijfaal Satfisc®, r sfetfife #liR i ft ■sftware, 

a^a '*i*m, wK ?f<( ^iws, a ^fe’Ptst: ? (wu*) i 



'Srl'iaC'Sfa afef I ■ ’i'© 

ate® atea> Cff’rt afa, Sale® fef ,5 Pta Ca^ft W3 
anS*T ^ifa'^'S *fl, ®aa i2fe®Ta a^ 'S i2tC®ja> ^IC<a ca ifla>tl ifia>tl 
’J’ta? *^R*P ®ltCf, ^lt ®*t fifflft® atc®ca I <3t ■^JTJ^t'T 
ate® VIST'S I *tltc®1a ca, *P?a-aC®, ^feaFs 5 a*t al faata-asRlt 
Ca aa? al #ta, ®ta1 aea ; a^ al #teaa Cailt ‘CT^t >ilt 
al feu ate® *?®3 i ^ra, £ic®ra> ‘feaa ^ efc®!^ a^ra ua^ti 
<ii^l feta feta ‘ 2 tf®faa®’ arfe al feita fei* i cfea al 
^faRI aca Ca, ■'*f?F<rt5t% Wt, a^a Wt %®ttal feteia!! 
ai al ^caa wt-n® ^t f®n®l few afelt, atata cw arfe, 
^al ate® fetaFe 5 a’tajRl'S T?af ^pitff atal atea> I fe^ta 
wt ate®, aj>fa feat areata air siffeFo 5 ate® cafaea al i 
wt fe afertt, as®! al air asters f®a. fet cafe® *tt'sal ata i 
atata cw wfa al arfet, ®tai ate® ®i feu's 1 w a) a’tasfsT'S 
cat wfat^lt atca i <4t srart ®fae®, a? c i al aira#Ta aear 
i£|\ 5 faf®a®1 cfel ata’t* i 

(s) feral feia afetft ca, «tw% ^easat *t% i atataf 
caaa ®ata *tfe 's«c-2Tt® ®tea fefe aaa, site's wt gra 
■'S®e< 2 ft®®tea fef?® ft*r i ^alt ®tai ate® feafeatea atfeia? 
atatfia i <flt 'fei-’fefcaa aar faatt, featfe fet's (ititr 
feare* aa, *tfept aa i tatt ®tala fe's iht% faafeta 
ata} i feta, <$t fei-fewa fee cata steatfe ataa afae® 


* W "«fef=ra 3 ” 3 ft?! 1 ! feft 5 =l | ^tm fell TO 11 ffltTO Grades 

of Individual beings I ■2|C?®I^ -13 11 aTfl?? ^^[1 Wll aj{t 5 | 

+ ?ra Tl it? wfttrr elf's’ll a«, «t?l ^c»t, 

5*tft® fe, itoPts 'iiitI’ «ttfro hi i slwla aisar ^t-s iPrattgd (a^a,»i*|>*) i 
j "si ■aii*iTOre’ i i®a 5 Ht^isswisntf®; ’I’fol Hfawsas” i 
aiofiPit tsawta’K csjtr®21—HTtfimti ®ilfi^?ie i 5M , tcis; i Hlfiajtfi?, w ®iai?- 
«wWt-"'«f®s istai 'frtPra?!! nsitfis, *i 5 ^ Hfipf" t• ---j’tcijl^-■ -^rosg ’itg'St?! 

at?rawH HtfiS’ifa”—(%sl, saifi)! “fsci3l , llRfic*P«t?! ; F!!rK---fe : 3r?ili5?i! ?5rtf5tiF«s 
au^t (a^i?a, ) 1 



*8 I 

atta an <ataai =ft^ rsa, a^a-aaataita ewm$ ai.astH 
^*ii ataat< airfare cssr, ^eirnfasscn atffears 3 mi 
^taapf -OTsfspatfra^t i fft cat <acats?a ? ejpsw 

aiCS '« #fca, ^SfOTa ^aa ^faa apstat^atft, Safa 'S Jftftl « 

caftrtjtfaa faaa*ft cat aata. i s?ar.s ^rfeaj^ >st aa^t 
ssta, ofcftr, cafaftjtfta atai, itenft ^<rea?t f%| afisa, l%% 

! 5 |tsRn ■Sft-'S ft I fift*! afsf, ^J53t%5 C 55 f, ^tWl'-^lfifWC^f 
‘aRsaF® 5 at fts, i£V3" ^§fi aft sic^ja 5 efUa cacff3fatfta<ca 
'afeara 1 ftca ai atf^s, 'Sfti ftw wars saa, Jftftj, caMrtft 
aRi'a^t ftc® ati%s ill 1 ara, £ttc c ta ^jr.a a^%l ^af^s alR>al, 
ftftca 5 'ataa a>tc% c^ta*! a>fac>scM 1 aft §ft a<w sTi ao aa”aa 
aa^acaa acw atfaal atfaatcw, aa~aa a^cat 1 ^aat° 

2tt«i, aftta afft ^tfa^fta atacaa aa ai Safa ftai aferfcwt 1 
£tcara ^ta (aa f Saj at caa) 'Sitaa ^aa ofcffea faftt'i 

afaal %ftatci 1 ftaart^ istf c t- :n aafa a<6a a#ata 1 Sft atai 
#ta,—®ttaa ajtaa arata ^prfca, attaa ^aa #tacaa ^551 ajfsstla 
taa; afaata atca, catafecaa afo afaal aa 1 #tawaa 
tfsta, aa, ^f% i2j^fa aa’cat, fa Rial fafttat, ^a^i, @lcaa 'ataa 


* “’jpaifa 4ttt: itsratav • ^’iwi'f^s, 5<^®ss"-sitfw ,, CT 3 i jrwtI- 

stM® ^rtsaiRat^sM c^a<rfsf%” (3w?a ; ^ian>«) 1 “«tMs aarttatfii at^tK 
atafta‘'(|a"®r. ®i 8 i^) “^ififfl^a^ittas asK—a'Jiftw awtl ft«i* Rutm a-itatn 
aa#c 3 ” (>i«i«i>) 1 “as^twafotrfimfasatt® (*i* 5 «)i "»ttita!ta (tflwa) 
■2fWW; swar:" 1 “sitatfft 3tas ■ta®” (asrear, *i8|5»»t)t "Ji«®iafc*ifat<kji\— 
^a^i« i rct , 1 t 3 ts---wl ,i tw w fawK®t* ..wfts i^si^K tats, 

3 «re: tar—ai ®ta 1 

+ “w aaatiiiaalCTiWatitas <jta tft, ^a-art'i-a^a’. ^a aWartaaa 

5§f (^t 0 arti) 1 

^ ^iaa ^t«i, ^aa a? 79 !^ aaarea faa ^ afiirs ^tttas^p, ■st'l^ 

®wn am 1 «n*ft aaa stia «siaa w® $ata attat Saftaca atRa ?itaR51 
=^a s?tm a^^aa wf aitta ails® a 1 , 





tJU ^ JTfsRtf, 3?"*(3 3”05® 3^31, fesl 3?f33l :3tt7F* I 
Stum #tC3# 333^ 433>t Wt 'stfCf ; '^f*t3 #l3£33 
^fj ^CV®, B}3J <2K3t®H ^ItCI, 3f3J 4$ Ortsfel ft’Slt'! I 

'?t33-3tC5fT, ^tfifC'5'Q CET53 ‘^it'SIl ^Jtcw I ^FtfWS ' 3 lt , l3 

’sraffi ’stftf; ;s it 9 ft ^33 ^stv® ^rtel* i ^ ^w 1 ® PtRi'Si 
<S»^FT 'ate?,:—3t?l ^Wti?®? ®t3t3 3®§i3 33° 3t3l ^£3^3 

s 5F5[3pT 3t3iift3 iSf?*! 3>3®S—Wt3 

3?%l slates i 33%'3tfe<f, f<i33t3tC3 33° N 
#t£3 c?c3Bj*il3t£3 33"3t33 ^3£3 faRil 333'i '®?3t3l 

#tt3? W 3%c®, <ti% ^3t#t, f3f33 *ct 3 31 'Sitfra 

3[f%3jf%i 11 :5 r®33 ®it*r?ri cffRcsn? C3, *t3 ? 3-3£'®, >2}(.'sj<r- 

33 31 #fc3? 33=1^ ^®a X33’ ‘srtci it i '»t^ppf<! 3333 3t3^t3 
3f%3l C3, 31 3%£3, ! ®It*R stest®?*! f3f%3 «1^^«1 

3f33l, C3C?fsStf3C3 “3°3®” 31 331 (organised) 3®3 


* “n^fTOtft ^-(‘ttft JRfitTO«tH-TOHK l ceRfc TOl’SrtT’fFstfTO ’tfacsg'r; 

cto siwre ?tro 5 ^’SH’TOroltFt =rs^#rf% topics i” 

(^r «i°>i»i«) i 

■3® 4Tt<^f%RH TO353TO,m«can cbto =t ^ra” (fe° ; =ui) i 

"cTOfan toI^sR ^ wi<jR‘R, ®<c 

?B5Wra<P«C5R”—f«l TOj, >«i« i 

t "alt^ B «tH TO 1 *, 'Slpm? %s<l> W3tt TO, #t«*lffeK, b, TOrc, iprawf— 
®Fra JfaTO PtSR ®^l% IsfatfStTO, ^IwStfTO!, flwMTOtai =1 
TOrcTOrwtftlroft staro —cbstoss tf%”—■Biewf ®r, *i> v< i 

} "csBtfesiliff® wrtBjfWW®: OTTOfesF^K RffitfroaisTO toMjb 

flTOs5i"-3SfoPt«rt‘ttTOfqfctX wTOf—’-ittitubfa ^bR ’srKtsrttsre^i!-• • "»t ipfats 

By.,TOfl 3 TOTO*’ TOtfr'-aTOBi, =s.tail8-i« 1 

H "w ^fsFicil pisotroras—«<tw cb^^rIss'’—^« t°, ^kiis "“RH-gini (^f% 
^KRl(«MC5B!:'R*iw™),^'*«fe4t; ; ^5!rtt5^ foral: ^cg-R®i^5W'- 
«0j?t: ^'—*i»w* i 

■St3camf^ artTO «HE3WetcR, TO 3^tis r TOTOts ^nre' , -'55 ; ’ TOi, «Ri i 



'i'i f 

*rl i *PP®i w)c<«^ lii^t t fetHt k Jf’ 

'StttS I 

(» ^ ^ «wc? *nr9t&t% CT ^sa ‘Wf’ «ltci, sstsl 

(^f’tfertc^ i ^ ’?c ? r, ^iotw ; ?t5f'S ?'5(.®C5 %— 

(i) Ht5? i— 

tfara ?c>f9 fa^W'st ?§ot, i^ti 

5!jj^ 3> ^; 'ii^° iiF f5p?ti HM3 QpyU Swi<p i 

■if fe<j) ^t<n, fester 5^1 «ttw i 

^WW, 'Siwra fawfH s ^5 I Lf|? fayaiR^fsT? 

£W*W ^5U, 4 ’SFSS i <tr sr|, Jttf® 'S hwtf® 

fast? W? ^^fai fa?i ^T. 5 ® *ttC? ?1 I C?>? '°<IrI(.<p 
? t?1 ^t? ?t?i "^“f i ^ w& *itfa gt 

<2W? ’=*i4s5tH ’Tfesfa i ^ ?>3®fa«, *tt? <ij 

c? fast?, c^ ^c? ? 

C? SafJtSl ^}*tf?\s 5^<ltCf, ^?tai \s ; sit*tfa , ®it 9 Rfr? 
sfe® *ttC? Hi I ^ 55tHl>l, «it ^tHTtl ^ C? Rbtf), 

<il\S??t?1 ??\S3[ ^^t? fap?1 i£t?t*t *tt?* I ^t?t?, i 5|^l\S^|( 1 ei lil^l 
fassfH iS’tfft'a ; CTTjI ii|«R ^Sft? ?tNH-?=ft?I 'O Hf? I 

!5 l s f? i^ltl H^-faSafa I i3?tEH, C? 

^ttvs-^t^ ^^>§1 ?$-fasstH ^t 5 ® ^fetf^sf, <i«rH<pICSI ! »Pra >5^51 
?^-fa®fH srt\» *lfa, c?t tg^t ^?[1 n| H>t?, \®E? C?> ifft 4lt«i? 
^*tsiHii ^c? ? 5 5 ]\s^h 'ii^ ^sft^rrc 5 ® sj^tcsr? ^it PUssh 
^tfarattSt I ^ 5? Piaalw-fl 

'srt^tti i ^ <^*51, ®V'»l's<ptcsi ^ <'<s« ^^t 

* “B^wt?rn «CTtrot 5 jk®t?' i ii5r®t < l". c?si^, *«*nK" , i , fc. 

1 WtC3R ftCRRTStfeRfe; ?” (?‘'° «f, >l« I 

+ ft RwrFfa 3rtf@-«rsm: 3t<” (f ®(. aw)) 

*‘T»R ft ,; 5RR:i!t? BtR=;—’tSPtfSr ^f% 5 •JrtteRWftiWftnPlfe'SFSIW ?’ 


—aRPTat. 



sfTW/fa WJ 


ft ft? ^?ft. Rftnc®—* 33^5 ?^? lift 

-fl?° ?<qHM^> W3 ®3t?—^5«<ft ?W 5ft | ^?t° lift ??e| 

ftsst? ‘^3’ sftf/'^ft =fti? i <ift ft? 

ft? ; ft$ ^iftll I £t?tt?, ^M? 3 3l i 53J 9 i£|?? 

^C5 1 

* (ii) ftfes 9 >2t?ft? *lftR— 

^ftit? §©£?, ^^?t!i?? ?m, ?ft? w 'sfmt? ^i®?ft 
^ft-CUPfsrtft >2ftft? C^t ?ft« ??sf ??, ®?? #511 C? 

lift 5PF5t <£f?f% ?tt® =3®3 9 ®t?ft ^tRffts '5? 1 ^1 

?1 cw cw ^Mw? fk's et?ft? c??t ^tft® ^ft®, ®*R 

i5?jft tip i2t?ft? ?%js® 3§?1, ?®f r ??i ?^t?E^r? ?® ®tt?<i1 5tft® 

#®t? i' : ®n?t? ??? ‘cent 9 c«tc<i?’ ?ot 1??r Mft® ??, ^*r 
c? ’jpFRii *tt*ra ftft? ^wc*J c®h ^rftsrffi 

<F?\5;, C*t!W 'stftffl? ?^nf ^lt*0tftF 

•tft 5 ? efCfftt ^fttl «ltn^R, 4 ^39 ^ftll C? ^3 9 ’Sftfft 

®ft1 ft;?!RfC? eTCtfts s?t 1 

^Sfaft? iift?iC% ^ft^W f?55ft 9 <2t«lft <2ftft ^C® Rftp? 
C? ^®3 ‘wf ^tC5, ®ft1 efflfts *F%tE§? I 

ft) if| mi% Rftctl ^ft? ?l I C? fft 5 

£ftfftft ^t, ®ftT^tC?? ?S ft;*t? ®tC? <lftc® *tt?l 

*lft(.^ I ®?fft ftistt? R^'ftt? ftfts, ‘5rfH?l ^ft R’CWr 

* “c^cro Jiftfaf® otIhotK ’rtys®, ’F‘t®*Prtfi=c Jtf-inl's’attfsFii atl^nw® 
*wttfc, ntfKHws; afesraftfife f^ntafiin ^ ®K" (aw, * w) i “=rfj|ft®raji! 
4 *:, *!#5*5Ms:,--- , ff5iW*)30il faa’PWTK-vC'St «Fsjcat f®artc«fl; 'ssssaisjsfim- 

’■•t^.W (f «f, spp) i 

+ "aflfarsMP sbtwt *i«swiftwi ; »n*v •liPi^tTO—fits Ssk's t—’wl ^1 5 CTw 

; s^afe»K®‘i m\ ! s^f%, =i a?f%n»i:"—%sl «for. ®i-»s i 

"Ijp^K’rt’Rafe'tdT O’ i 

“ca?i:-c«ra^t fea«c5tsw---cen ^ «rtwr5 ^twiH »ihf: i---Pw=®i »rpf toi 
’ aiCTtn 'ST*rtVR ftftsife-Rftsj B COT ®=1 «lfOT%'5. COTPltarjfi^K COT5i:"-^J®t<l! 1 





Rteti spcWSt <a e tt*Tt nfcRcsf? Ji^f qsfegfg i 

-■fit ffesife ftc*m fawi ^ ^tc’jj *tt&p ot% 3 »ntc^ i 

(i) 3 sn5*F5s *1^ #ot awsti^t i <rr in, a’sg-b?®®, <rr 
*W t»f ^ ai crR *m< <R^t, aatc? a irft i taft ^fri 
^®, ^Tta, ‘% e fm*t jf#n anf?® i ^aat? 

J r^i *fRt a^aR i fR-g at?R ca armfe *mR>tES *#?Ra 
states, at efH Riatt at?R ssR-JbRj-iRfaTttni arf^f^ ttm 
? ltre i attare #R at efHCT 'sit^R ssrRR OTC^featfm^t ^rfen 
^itsttf I (R (Rt^fe?! aa "©a®, CTt #tiR aRR ^R « 

<iHtl ®a S:(®®f!R «iF®<ij'e> 5tt®£51 t$tt ^t*T 's <ihttr 
^faajfgR ataaRR aa>ata <rj>* i 3rt?tfaa-a>ttcT aaa at fa’a- 
*lt, ^rr-piii <j?r aRaifttfa <sif%a a^faai, #ftaa a^a ^t*R a^z 
aRtfaa a>faai ^af^a atta 5 , taacafaywiR #tta ca aa^f fassR 
'Q fispata aRi £ta>tca ^tfa<jf^ 0 > ^a, aaa ^#ttaa ’gata-faai s§R 's 
^» 4 r, atal <^Ef5t ttal s 1t'5 I #R a’R faRRtf, 

ataa a^ta ^f^a; atai a’tf a*fa a^fata atta?, aaa's <§?ta ’gafafaai 

53R '<3 lihltl <2tE§Sf ital ’TC® I f%ig *R!R, atft>R 'Q 

aRfaaf ca>R faa>tat ^a ' 2 f^s *itc<F ai; alt aaa #ta ^aRRta catf 
etfa =gata, cat aatca faatt ttal ala i ^^f%a at cattaa atal 
#tcaa ca a^ ’’gaa "gata ^Cf, cai>t ^ifa'Jr^afta ^RTfaa ?at i 
(ii) §asal 's <*W*tt ^ftf? ’gafafaai I fa^ Rflt Wi 
stai dd ; f%°ai aaa w.w ^ftR ^tfaa 
? rtw ;—a*R ^aR^ia ^^sai '-s i2Rt*f facatfta ^t^rl ’lea i 

* ’rsiW cajtfe: .•••JnftfroK i 

«Hfi3jtrn ft W «iwsww, ®ra: «ai 'Sllfwv c®Tlf%:-5l ^ ^ srfw Ife i 

^tsijpi ^jPKttt'ji.«Wrftw> s v5ra®c3w (^hsi ^r, i«i«) i 

R Jiiflw! i «ai s Ji^rl , ®iRw®^” o’ ) i 

“f6tat»ltr>i'5t?55tit^- , sitftf3s®Ta^ (3m Mini) i 

+ R $tra awrl a'Mfei'tfe, «B*itfrou l ^tr-«tn%srare 5Htf«i- 
3,wr^ •fiBrtW^wtWFj, ??c«s wiwfeftwira” (to, «w’) i 







w ^ 5 , '5*t»( #tpra3 

«H ^*4i, c^ 5 tr%^f% ! *$*n *rfs i <£ 

R*(OW? <5tCT ; *t 5 ff-* S5 T*t, *f^-W*T . 5^?[| \5C<M 

! 'Sttttt *jpl !fl C<(, ^ CT, f^sj t 53'ft 3 

f^5J <iHrtf<t fihj-^fwtft !!! ^Tpf, f53-£fftsff(?J, 

«^-«dtCT CEf|« S9, «t?l '^PT <sm?,-i2Wtff <71, *# 

*r"*tfar ^tc?*H< ntra* i ^ ct sftpra 5f 3 'if%, 

fcref^r »(«»tf% ^5 =? ®a i ^ »i»*tf%? *jf? iift i ufit 

■^Rt? ntfer, *m c^ *w»t 

^ri *rt® i ^Tfa-^rt?! sfK ^mt?t wi ffen 

ffal, 'siwsflre' srw *rtfaf*ra> ?f*ratt i 

^ fanrrsr ^ti, ^r-g;*trffa ^nc^r^i ^pi i f%$ 
w* ot *it*Rtw vat it^fi irf i$vs =5ts 3 ^f%ps *ttfci i 
cn “cm^” af?rai, cm 

*Kfaw i cirefscra ^tisi^r ftaf%*t<i ^sr® ?«ft<i, 

*it*tm ^cms *£f ^i%<tjfe ?tc^i:i !%i 
*tw* T53 ‘-iv\cm a^trsi ^fon, ^5tc?p 3 


* crntfi* aha afatfirscslatt;, w5f3Mcm^%ftasca<Rtfo’ttW ®3f®i Wl 
*tnt; W wi al 's’swi®, -sat 

<ft<av®iiit* , irf5Hl®Rs i —43 sffa; ?«3K^cif5«tnu festfasstb^rfrl ®3f®”— 

3®®3S, ®l*l* I 

"®<^pi%C3;,3s; 35, 13:3«!lffe*rjtli:3l. 33Jrt*ra 3t®fe—3>3sMWtW ’TCfa*® 
arSs^r®" («m«) i 

+ "* f? *»ir; •spre-rcsj'Tlsn’tc^ aart? ytffcfWafl ®*taFtoc®, 'jjnl<33tf^*7<- 
s ^i^satlw^HU" (3^’?®, 8.«i) 3 ) i ft jpTrPrfci f^»ira 3 ?Iwr 
f¥R>< nfwj; »ffj;” ( si>iu ) i “3 ^wj^ifsiris 1 : ^5>?3 fafwi, a® 3( ttrtiCJti 
^ifsfsr®® 3fi3rt ?’’ (^’ >r«) i 

i “a^j-rs^T-wtw 3;® ®w5it; fTOcn^jW; a^raswn, 3 tw ptw; 
«f® «!W1 ^f’S" (3*rf3, ai*i>»)i "Tff^lsh; fafii®: JR9jn? 






«ff?l8l 5I«, §5t!?F 8T81 'Q *8*8 

faPTItfTO-^rst? 8f?RIt? 5C*t 8*5, i Stf1 3^OT, 5t5 3t5l ‘^SW’ 

5^C® C8>t8 fW? ^s5TW fagl'S 8>81 8ttC8 *8 ; ^5) if 

8?«t<rtft<5 5%t 8T$C8* I asrsam #tC88 C5?t £t^ C 3 #^ 

8 #f1 «t88l <F%,® 5tE8+ I (Tit Wf8§t, 3 Jfasaa 8>$ 1&C5 =¥53 
<■98° %51 3W5r5i*f <0'a|'» '5I3J fas[ 8t5 * I 
- (iii) *R?3t5rtr : srfc?i 8Jftratc§8 t ° 

8fa8rc§8 C8, cefcsr^ 8^ 81 #tC8<r ‘*zm' 

‘8^f%?s*f’ 1 £tcm^ -a^§t ^ifira wt ; >98t 

8^3 >tfe® snftr.?! ^tc® C3 8^tf53 8jf^jf%> 58, w§t 

$5t? ‘*refwt’ i ^f^si, *ff?3«3%r ; f%i 

f^5J 43; mi 433<j;p| I 3(t83t f51 5t3T'S, #ft33 C8 
3j#«'s, 4<F§t ^53 ^tcw, ^5f?i nrtc®f|n i ^$3t; ^m?ti 
c^f^sfl C3, *1^8f5rtl #fC33 3f3iTOF ^\5t|3l OT3 8tt I 

(hr’) I ^TR81 C3f*l3l ■5!tfa8tf| C5, 5rt3 3tf*t8 3fM3 <TOfS3tfw 
ft’tH 3#3l m 43; '-a? CWC5fS8 5t3t? 3tW.f353 3CSf3 TO? 8TOi 


aMwaftife^a'ataw is’®t J , >isi*) i "ntaaaiaan? *s i4®t jwtws” i,gai’?a, 
ai>R8)l 

* "a^fa-cafea asitta >ife sirafe, ^wsjtt faartaajtst; aart^sfim, a ww tafa^ 
«fe®lMI '**fa"—8|0|>8 | 

“a a afetftta’a *fc*S=i a^fta fatawt ^ls" ( 3’ «f »i«i*') i 
"a ft anus -afetfatapa sfffeR ■Swii al ftratHI ^ 1 :” i 

+ “;i#' , iai-' i f'£ l 5raf5 i < afa*tffe! ft aaftt 4M^ ^fatrataya’aai’i' aaitwilfe— 
a^ftwasgfe'’ ( aaiT®, stiii'a) i "jRatfta: aHtfaTtHtraa Haafow stfeftfifeftftat" 

J “«IW faapt: ; $atft sftra ^i«R;-OTt5lsmRttftif^waiRtft- 

5i^<fs—^swi ^c^tftfe” laitft ( »|il< ) i 

t "wafe a«-3i?fen58W^iil «ipn^w«rsiw i fttc-^iitft, awps. <ki>’ i 

«KfflW, A sw ft^WIW 881 aftca [ Pantheism afe al '5P)f%W 5OT ; 

’•m na T«ri calcS^ at^ta acta ai ] 




<?iaactfa 


Si 

'’tlPist, atat«ffl? at? faaa-fasela art's ?f?al atta >1 at? faaa- 
a*f, 'atatwa ?fsaac5fa ac? a?c? ai ?ttaca, aaK’vKtfa fa^ta 
®fa %e,*ra ??es *rtc? ai «= i ■ir’sca camera ^st^'fa?tas ca, 
cwtsfeatfif fa’tts a'faal a?atci alaat? ca, ?tcaa afaai?! ^*^4- 
?RC*t—fatWCa (Exhaustively)—cac?f®atfaa aftftf® a?ai 

faatc?, stst ac? i' ca?t i ?p$ta ^ff 5 ® w, caitt 4? cacafeatfa 
a^p®. .^'sa ; <aat at? taacaa ar? cat?fer,aa a?? ??ai ca aa^a 
fa^sta i§«,*ts aa, ca? fasstaajfa a?c®'s, ca? ??R*tilt i 

atata, ’WKaatr.a ?taal ca a?? at*® afaal <#f, 

®t®tc? apfe® ?sf-fa®5ta aca i 4 ? *%■%- fasstaasta, ?taf%s atcaa 
fasta^faa? ; ca? atfaa? atai 1 1 ‘4’sia's caatcasa 
taarttg 4 ? ca,—at? faaa a*fa ?tca ( ®?tafa^ta^ta ) aas 
fantasia 5?w>, a?5ii ^ttF'saca 5 caaa 3 ?'53; o®afa arsMHa 
atca aa artt-fasstaatfa 5?c ! ®'s, ?t'?1 etf'saca 5 =w i 
i/i?itt ^att?ata ?? caatra, ^ftafaasaacaa fa^taastac?^ caaa 
■ atasta ‘csaa’ at ‘^»r aal ??atr.f t ca?a<n atata ??Wcaa 
?*i['®aa 3 fac?'s at'nta ‘c®a’ ai sp®’ aal a?atc^ § i ^©att 


* "carWftfs yfgutft—slat: i stmts -sat:—■wtftfss sstswt: i & 
p«rat:”—■*fr 3 ef i “*iaR ftron cattaftfas; fi’W® i csftasfaoi s*flra, ssft. 
fttaf Sasrtsra ; c$s asst stem ®lts afVesi^ i "wtftfftapt mtfts 
«Tfaft?sjftuil < 5sf %”—f w i—??tft i 

+ «ic5W mat sftftsnHft'sftstst ss'.’-PHStan s^t, 3«rt?$s asm; 

^tarss ^B^lt SS^^-TOt—^-^111 ^ 4S ft 

Ifff, >1*1 ' 

} ©s-ste OTaftswats-s waftta, larafeia cretft-'sif%!lwt=rc' ftm-wltas 'srrcrci 
fartstfecsiftni—aftft wlft JRaftst aiSWaws aa **iWta ft»tf*ft. «ft styl •apt 
sctIs: ■?• ss aa* fwfttl?: i s>s$sfts”—art 0 si* i 

§ “snKf9rsB*ftw?a:---C5iWJ, 3S1 ^cs^fa, ® , sK ■w.steCT' 

«atcv*7s all—ft® 1 *:" f «t’. i 
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4^fi?ra I 'SJftJt ?$U5 ^$^5| (F$. ^ 

««i 5(1 fom? i «n«lej, ^ntit? j siw 

'®w s! 3ff *rf?rra <2ft?ta sfc? i =5(M s«31 «p® 'sjtoi 

■ilt Qf*K<P? 'Sff^al Jff??1 cjtutff l 3Jt^if 

wwts t 11 ^■afSi ^?n ^c? ; «it?n t&cs *^ ) ’ 

I “'SPW ^8 ; s(C?, ^5It? 31 


5tf51 2f5F5 ^1 SIC? ; 3T?1 ^H1 ?tre 1%g, 'Sfl'SIt S$tfl5 ; 
<?it »ra ?^c5p #rai ^mtwg ^t>s 

f*1 l 'Sl*iJ*|* > 3M §*tOT*t fwtcg^ l 3t?1 

2f^5 S(C?, fag 'SIW ?tc® *&&- -fa?—iifa>1 3^ J 3f?1 

‘'STCfa/ ?W 'SIW? 'afcft* sifaofesttS ; <5l? t C<t>§ C^itC^ Jfl&ffl 

^rat +Qc«cf i vat ‘swi'ii c?tc«ra nt*t ? t c°i^ , 


^WfgtfSfw-iwt: ®1 56jw—3r c m : , i arefa, m*ra *rt:f*w ai ftw 3ftret 

A 'Sfttt’f CWtC^ i 3W? '«f%fta’ *iW® fatfi*t ®3I I "f®WpR 3^s<i; 

•fluffsc—§®iaftt3t «t 9 i3’rW, 53twf?3 Swegtfasifefa^:'’—f i 

N. B. • *CT3 «t3W 3t«ft ^*1 3l3 Cl, «f®Rcq3 «l«3ft5| C35R 'far 3tt?, 

■sw; <Mri*RW «ra3it®t ^^81 «tf ; $ 'w «flis i 


3T^ «ttft*l! I 43!— 

(b) w I 3 ft *tOT«fo 

(a) 3 •jra: was®: ^®3W3OTfa*tK-"«tl3® ! 5 ! : {) i —(6) 3 

Tppi: ca3 3t®tftc®a «rftrai *i**Tfaw<s>: 4®1^®s 3^rat—a at?; l^sw 53I gi^tertft 

<W !—f ®1°, 

«rtaft— (») "slaaga'rfai'f; ftaa ftPret® «iwtni‘i i 4^x— 

(t) ^qrfnH OT3tfta;aft®ftPt «itfi'si® |”_gf ®t°, ii^e 4 3 «| 

t ’flral'foi a^wraif*i m®fts et«s„ f®4tetf®-«tfiTO3ft43(^fW!i:.. 
stwcw «f®»ia'!t% :i il ®t^^’*ir®’ ^fejjgre”—fcs° w, «i>t 



^1 I .44 

’SIM? <?l§t <2Rf3 Wt, <st5l I <5RpFtW5 i£|t 

5tc$ , ®rr s rai ^f%(75 c<f, ^f%w ' 55 * 1 , 4*# ri 4*fftfw 

5t$1, i£R>Sl ^5S ‘’S'SfRT 'STtES! I *‘it*6t : 5J *’tf55t^?1 ($■■ *nR 
^TOR 0, *tfr5-RS5, '55‘1, *C$, ’Htfw? *Rltt 4 *ft«J‘t1 + 
i 

f% i2|4l(.4 --Alt ' 5 Rt , 5I-CN'fC*f3 •tt*t <pQ(.=l, '*114114 i2f^'5 
*)(<l'il’ § 5t"5l iSffct, *l3Rt5t% f% 5 fffrattW*t '5|51 

<Pl5l1, ! ®TR?1 '51t 5 rtOT3 C*R 4f<4 I 

lift <R 'SftUl <ttOa '®if®^)'0’—*55*1, ’(’t, '43'5st&t tpR 

'3ffa|1<lt ^Uf*14 fwt*t, 'S’R,—lil^f^O 5 C5ft ^rt^H stc® Alt’F’rtrR 
^33 4f4il1 —AMR I (.4 4>f?Rl *5t^1—lilt '55^1 (,4®, **11^1 
•dpl^l TOt 4f?RR R ! ^C p t f iit'55^1 ’PR t lf'»<1J F©’, ■'S 9 -R 

Al'QRltR 1 f% 'Rt'STl $.t(.'« l 3'53 4f?ral = ! f'G’I1, *J*RJ 5t33l— 

TO ? C4R R1— 


1 ??—'wtf?^ ?1 'Wfflstpli’ ?lM ?iirott^ 1 '5ff?-P8feT- 

Passive Emjierical ?1 Actual ^ I ?i?l «t}® 'W. 

Wtt* ‘'srelt^l' ’ll Active controller ^Utt? | —"Pl'Mtsi-faFat-tfiFqTlJU^f^iSW 1 

Transcendental ?ItSl I 

‘ («) "IS '3»«TO’ SftSV^troit:—5S <»lfiWtlR I 
’ (i.) " 'wlas]^’ «ilro staK-atttTOt «rf34*Rt disf^5Jret!55l:' I 
(c) t5rai’-!iw?tq?i;ftTl ^tsfaWK trst-a i 
.(d) ?tsfaniW5#5'l1!l ‘^SIRP’T^l I 

(e) ftwfl '«ra?WW farjsj: wnn* 

■sfsj^®t 3 i 3 rft‘ i 

(/) ‘«wr f*HW sW*5 fwtfinn srea*t: ant* i 
. (?) art? aaifasm ?t*artf«: «—'sralftftwftw: ^mwWTtnrtPi 5 ** •'ssmw 
«lt*!tst4i i 

t h) '?ratPtttn' TOrftxjtialPM *tftc?wn: *5?j: i —tsrtft >i*ra atom i 
+ «t at?? *•» 'jte Svstti ai?i i 





sutg^-srttf 


' 4 ks?il(.=i : Si' l ■St&fi’I mm ■®» 3>v5^3fti g’Sf 3f 

$3*1 31 f<J4t3 | '*tl'9lN " 5 It°f*l^ f3t*t3t3 a 31 ( 

sjtfft 3>t3 i tstsfat 3re i ^5 ®rtstai 
-st $3faw§ ^fsrai stftui 5it?itf| i 4«f®r in$ ®rt3t? ®fF5jt 
C35t3t3 ? t I ! ®rtHl 3C5 ; ^H 

fs$ I —‘cat'll’ 3^ ; !5 lt^l1 3C5, *mi iffsHfiV __ 31 

faawta i 

3t3l 'Sf^'S ^rW 3E5 ; 3T51 'STtlTl f%3, ^1^1 i&t'G *31?)’ ; 
cat ! ®i® ^i3a>i <<isw ^uri af^rai aca a>afi>tt ^tsrtw? •sfat-a 
^ I '5t3T3 5 t3, <il§ 'g«1C.® aft 3>faata fH3t£&a I 3T31 

■2f^5 3C5, f%3i ^It^ll ^?(,'s ‘^’- -'fell—<33 >Tj1 W ; 3131 

‘^Rt^/ 3t3l ! ®rf^rf?f 3rt°f*t3> '^ifsajfeatS ; '»l?lt.<r-t ■ C«TtE3 *w«nti 
'»tl'4ll #131 3J3?t? 4-filWCW I >i)t '*W|'4I catT.33 3t*l 


aWfl^Rw-Rwts W $sire”—$ e <®T, i ^sc , Ta ai ft^t*i #w 

■4 •gRtc* caws ®iWii 'aftRv w farti«i ttstre i “(csfSra 
♦n^wr.—^sortvat awl* 5 * aawM. ralwfirc to^satfwfoR'R--—f 1 

N. B. ' ■STCTIt^T ^t<t? ^tl CV, alRRiqi) ’trastta CTH 'R^ 1 5 nc^, 

^saw, jreRraa •£^®t a?® 'wt’ = 5 rtts 1 

* ’*(«)'ji^s SwRnrtRfs: 5 J^’3’6ajtRtfe: =?fosi • ■’at'ffro: 

^ atPra: 1 w— 

(6) $<(1 irt'stRta'^tRt--^iRfRII% ph-• ■•*11^5 :1 *i ft wrt'fe: «iw 
>iflW? 1 ” 

■stRR—(<■) Jf njro W3SB ^1aiHRiHN«tt^—«Rww («ra^) 1 •••(») ji 
* pw: c-sh <irhRwm «irbi JM’ifii'ra: ntfnrt—a at?; fw ss^tertfa 

tW i-t «1“, 

(o) “ai wswfai4? Rfera ^tc^icm 1 w— 

ft) 'swtBH OT5tfro>ttraRft «itfi*ra ®iRr^j%: f—?r «r, n^e -a <«i 
t ’Wt'fel awnwsiRi >ii^R5i ^’rtsif^-^taSssia’Rrtsjt'5'rf'fa:... 

^•tw; «rtHC>!R .«fe«BWtS Rt'.slwftfe’ «(Tww»’—W «i*. «l>l 



'ajtiat? >2^ wr, -^fkw i ^wtwa <& 

l^s stre vttm ^faos ntfefs ct, ^t, ^ ^t 

Stel, ! ®rW? tS^ft ^3 ‘ a ^ 5 f ! ®ftE5 I 9 it*5t : S] *lfeS5<f1 CT= *ICT 

^C?W C 5 !, “ftR-R^S, "55‘I, ’FfT, i£| fNFjl 'f“ 

f«F5fegt «5t^<I 

f% ^ 'srm-cnTC^ rm 'SiWa 

nf%np^ 5^ §fka, *i^W% f* #ratt^ I ®f5i ww 
aflrai, 'siwai ^Wwk r^srj c*R i 

' ^ (Tf «H^f( ^S l *tf : ®<J« i -W, *C$, Wt 

«n»fipfr faa>T*t, : ® , R,—'fl'tSfclW C*ft ! ®lt'3I1 ■ 'AKr'HlM 

^Xgg —(iRTRlra «i^ri—^ 

aferaf sj£i( <F%.a f%sSC*j ? vfl'5st% W *lF®<jfe, 'S^R 

f% ^C'® ^53 ^twi »ra*i, ^ Hi til wbi— 

tor ? c^r ri— 


S*ttro '•rro—'nratfro ®tW al '©’ttWtfal' «rtH ’tfsistipi i fctt '^fs-c®!®?- 

Passive sfa I ^-Emi.ericol at Actual I ^ ^ 3?® W, 
“^wWV ’ll Active controller nal 5.^tl5 I I 

dlt®ft «lf® Transcendental «lW 1 

<• (a) ‘R*'*wavtt’«* «faW*5R I 

" (b) ” 'WMej^ro’ «itiR: ateK-astW; atfs’Wt nRfroi«3t!W:" i 

(c) ‘nrar'-aTO’^R’lKfrot TOfor.TO I 

(d) rojfaniFrofStSWtl 'WIRtt'Tfo I 

(e) front ■atfisnf®; i jattawtfif’it’rfsi; 'araatrow fet?®i: «raaT«ronft 

arojrotaata i 

if) ^ro*®^ttTOfrotf^a?sw:srara^ 

is) ntf? aaifrotfl atialfe at—wstfifcwattH! ’TOOTatRilutPr'** "TOW 

»TC*fWfi 1 

,- h) 'Troiwttro- *rei’ft«tjtartc*M asatniWav nrfai: i ' —'taitft a#a at*»i 1 
<■ awt «« Rita Santn aim i 




(a) *rtst3 ch <rf5f5 4f?i6§ ctf % 

ch? ^?R*f i>5f.-s arai 5t5 hi i * 

(b) ^ *mfH «rfui 5?c® ®s.*ra, <55 h misfit vw*M 

4?? t?twa ‘arr?«i’ i ^Ttrc^ f% ^tcs 

^i'QTfl afSa ? ^|>fH fH> ^4 Ml'S ftgr® 5>f55l <ns’(.'4> 

♦ffat ? 

(c) s stxsrf^t 14 c*(^-^r’?i i ntal ‘fc*R,’ <st5i 

‘HintWf i HtHfarf, fataretntufsra he*it 

aitw i -mttm §?t5 fawa#?i stRa i *rw®5 
3j5t? Htfarl 5tCa| I ^51° ^ffH ftt*W3’SfQfclW* 

H>f551 «Ttt5 f4<ti£*t V «W-C5 ; n-'< > 5Wtf<T—»)5JitSit«i^ 

f4t“IH , ®I5’8l Hi ^W? I Itf'Pl, alt1%£5 

*rtt?f% t % 

(d) li^sl fHMHtH’51 3J?‘l ^f?C«Tt CT *4*1? vii^St ‘^53’ 

53! 5^51 3>t^, '5t5l HC5 I fHt*(5T5’?1 Offtal 

^tts^, •mft ^«3 m h^hi—• 3rtni 5f*nri— h%1 

«i=C'S? § i 

(e) C5 533 $¥z$ ®mt5 i4W&l 5^ ^s.*W 55, 55 ;— 

CTt *Wst wst 'stei 4tca f53S* ?t?i «ttf%cs ntc? hi i 4^5 

^f%5l 5?U5 f^5«5 54*51 =4351 5t5 f% ? IT 

* “a’sf’l a-Wrtaial fc&s.re, aatft awaw’ilfet »maR,®m; '«s astfs', Tffeaa 

5[Sj&)C'® |”— 

t iut anfortral®: «af%, a rea <s«wi $i, aai atiOatt atf'-f, ii*u 
"a5a4K—'ajf®orc=pi si'sta; ^rtjs wwr-n’ 7’, *m*» 

+ "fwt'tWt* atatcs atafiKft—f'WatH atwft wtOTtwa--mmtota*- 

fttfaWtaw^am"—'f, i-ioo “amtHatta wmfawai i$s1«afei a f 
laf^ «f^t *mnTO” (f, ^w«) i 

§ s facta aVaatsai w «af%—a .sufa araiffcstatv—3’ T, 
it “a® aaraai aas a mlrs, a a® ^^rats” i “as s astaraatE: a cia ^stfrorsi 
fit" (s” f, ) 1 



wf 


■ 

(f) ^ 01 ?i w*ra^ ‘sftf’ft fwt*r, 

C*lt ^sS^f '*tc® ’STSS ^ftfl #0?! tstffttfft.^1 ^f^ft^t ? 
?* • 

(g) tsfal 'Sltut? ‘SRSCT?^ f5#ffl3i ; #3lt3 ’STsfOTS 

f%ft»«. *tf#t ffat?r $ftt ;—^5 *r tsfti ^® # 

s?tC3 *ttt? srt i etratsrc ##f ^«.*ra i 

tsffl “*Brt<” i *rtefal -strata *it»R 
^®s, ^ ^f# ft fifttc? ? t 

(h) <i|t 'S c t^f&[ <® ‘‘STt’ftft—ftofelOTtCT ! 5lft<0'® ) I 

stfsRFf #R|lt tsfal ; ®lft®r I *ltel «lft5J, ## #11 #W 

ft^itin ? }. 

lilt Wn ^IC«I, «twt? #5tOR CT, ^fll^® 

«T351 *rt<t ifl ; ^®<lt° ^1 #151 ^ 

^Ht'S 5t5 *11 1 

£tf® ^If^ll C^ ; (T#l—^first 'si#® I ^?t?1 

-s^f^ ^tsft^ i ^?t?1 <M ^.f#. 

^•*>$4 *tf?w ftri «itc^ i 

' C®f5lt5 tfS5, ^ft effftiTF *T®t ^Tfffe 1 ® ^fcs 5R< 

stc*, mU 1 c=^ #5i-w.*t<i §ws-m ftrt*i ^c® *itftc5 i 


* ®iksI ""piPpsu ■ 

is*jftscjc*«i ftwtuwftjl ®8ft" twlft. ^". *i»i»i “^wR#fl^R 

■s®srs Wwi ? ( 8 i s ii'~»i 

+ ’ “jr cTOi^«t#W;-’ra*WWK-'®^ *lRMn Pift^fcw-'trtwfwvr-^ *i i 
fcsilft i 'wSrtftft*lft?%!«ift i *f«fl--’wiift i 1**1® *xw ifatimmr 
-?f«r. h«i«i 

J "s( ft *tn rn flflRK l—WHH ft ftulf**®. * W." 

S^rtft, 3 1 r, *r»n ft* ^nrtfCTftwcs. s*.. 'wsftfwifpiPi? . s»it s 

«1%*<fl , -Jlt<ntC*WSl I ftwftWK. ‘SS »ftfs ft®|lf?W5!<"—V . ®r 1 



<si$. fii4ic,<i ■ <3 ^sn 9 Ri’ ’KyJteH i jh 

ff^ll (3U4 <|!?T, *PTORI Slt^54tW, #1C5T?r WTC4 (PBtSffiB»l%) 
CT«*1 ^ItCl 1! 


(sm;) 


c<t«rfortft i c^tc® i 4 ’Ml & swa c*w «nm fe‘R 

a’fafl ^8(1 nt^ ] 



